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Ar the period when the follow- 
ing incidents occurred I was living 
with my father at The Grove, a 
large old house in’ the immediate 
neighbourhood of a little town. 
This had been his home for a num- 
ber of years ; and I believe I was 
born in it. It was a kind of house 
which, notwithstanding all the red 
and white architecture, known at 
present by the name of Queen 
Anne, builders nowadays have 
forgotten. how to build. It was 
straggling and irregular, with wide 
passages, wide staircases, broad 
landings ; the rooms large but not 
very lofty ; the arrangements leav- 
ing much to be desired, with no 
economy of space ; a house be- 
longing to a period when land was 
cheap, and, so far as that was con- 
cerned, there was no occasion to 
economise. Though it was so 
near the town, the clump of trees 
in which it was environed was a 
veritable grove. In the grounds 
im spring the primroses grew as 
thickly as in the forest. e had 
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a few fields-for the cows, and an 
excellent walled garden. The 
place is being pulled down at this 
moment to make room for more 
streets of mean little houses,—the 
kind of thing, and not a dull 
house of faded gentry, which per- 
haps the neighbourhood requires. 
The house was dull, and so were 
we, its last inhabitants; and the 
furniture was faded, even a 
little dingy,—nothing to brag of. 
I do not, however, intend to con- 
vey a suggestion that we were 
faded gentry, for that was not the 
case. My father, indeed, was rich, 
and had no need to spare any ex- 
pense in making his life and his 
house bright if he pleased ; but he 
did not please, and I had not been 
long enough at home to exercise 
any special influence of my own. 
It was the only home I had ever 
known ; but except in my earliest 
childhood, and in my holidays as 
a schoolboy, I had in reality 
known but little of it. My mother 
had died at my birth, or shortly 
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after, and I had grown up in the 
gravity and silence of a house 
without women. In my infancy, 
I believe, a sister of my father’s 
had lived with us, and taken 
charge of the household and of 
me ; but she, too, had died long, 
long ago, my mourning for her 
being one of the first things I 
could recollect. And she had no 
successor. There was, indeed, a 
housekeeper and some maids,—the 
latter of whom I only saw disap- 
pearing at the end of a passage, or 
whisking out of a room when one of 
“the gentlemen” appeared. Mrs 
Weir, indeed, I saw nearly every 
day ; but a curtsey, a smile, a pair 
of nice round arms which she 
caressed while folding them across 
her ample waist, and a large white 
apron, were all I knew of her. 

his was the only female influ- 
ence in the house. The drawing- 
room I was aware of only as a 
place of deadly good order, into 
which nobody ever entered. It 
had three long windows openin 
on the lawn, and communicate 
at the upper end, which was 
rounded like a great bay, with 
the conservatory. Sometimes I 
gazed into it as a child from with- 
out, wondering at the needlework 
on the chairs, the screens, the 
looking - glasses which never re- 
flected any living face. My father 
did not like the room, which pro- 
bably was not wonderful, though 
it never occurred to me in those 
early days to inquire why. 

I may say here, though it will 
probably be disappointing to those 
who form a sentimental idea of 
the capabilities of children, that it 
did not occur to me either, in these 
early days, to make any inquiry 
about m mother. There was no 
room in life, as I knew it, for any 


such person ; nothing suggested to 
my mind either the fact that she 
must have existed, or that there 
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was need of her in the house. [° 
accepted, as I believe most chil. 
dren do, the facts of existence, on 
the basis with which I had first 
made acquaintance with them, 
without question or remark. Ag 
a matter of fact, I was aware that 
it was rather dull at home; but 
neither by comparison with the 
books I read, nor by the communi- 
cations received from my school- 
fellows, did this seem to me any- 
thing remarkable. And I was 
possibly somewhat dull too by 
nature, for I did not mind. I was. 
fond of reading, and for that there 
was unbounded opportunity. I 
had a little ambition in respect to 
work, and that too could be prose- 
cuted undisturbed. When [ went 
to the university, my society lay 
almost entirely among men; but 
by that time and afterwards, mat- 
ters had of course greatly changed 
with me, and though I recognised 
women as part of the economy 
of nature, and did not indeed by 
any means dislike or avoid them, 
yet the idea of connecting them 
at all with my own home never 
entered into my head. That con- 
tinued to be as it had always 
been, when at intervals I descend- 
ed upon the cool, grave, colour- | 
less place, in the midst of my 
traffic with the world : always very 
still, well - ordered, serious — the 
cooking very good, the comfort 
perfect—old Morphew, the butler, 
a little older (but very little older, 
erhaps on the whole less old, since 
in my childhood I had thought 
him a kind of Methuselah), and 
Mrs Weir, less active, covering up 
her arms in sleeves, but folding 
and caressing them just as always. 
I remember looking in from the 
lawn through the windows upon 
that deadly-orderly drawing-room, 
with a humorous recollection of my 
childish admiration and wonder, 
and feeling that it must be kept so 
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for ever and ever, and that to go 
into it would break some sort of 
amusing mock mystery, some pleas- 
antly ridiculous spell. 

But it was only at rare intervals 
that I went home. In the long 
vacation, as in my school holidays, 
my father often went abroad with 
me, so that we had gone over a 
great deal of the Continent to- 
gether very pleasantly. He was 
old in proportion to the age of his 
son, being a man of sixty when I 
was twenty, but that did not dis- 
turb the pleasure of the relations 
between us. I don’t know that 
they were ever very confidential. 
On my side there was but little to 
communicate, for I did not get 
into scrapes nor fall in love, the 
two predicaments which demand 
sympathy and confidences. And 
as for my father himself, I was 
never aware what there could be 
to communicate on his side. I 
knew his life exactly — what he 
did almost at‘every hour of the day; 
under what circumstances of the 
temperature he would ride and 
when walk; how often and with 
what guests he would indulge in 
the occasional break of a dinner- 

arty, a serious pleasure,—per- 

aps, indeed, less a pleasure than 
aduty. All this I knew as well 
as he did, and also his views on 
ublic matters, his political opin- 
lions, which naturally were differ- 
ent from mine. hat ground, 
then, remained for confidence! I 
did not know any. We were both 
of us of a reserved nature, not apt 
to enter into our religious feelings, 
for instance. There are many 
people who think reticence on such 
subjects a sign of the most rever- 
ential way of contemplating them. 
Of this I am far from being sure ; 
but, at all events, it was the prac- 
tice most congenial to my own 
mind. 

And then I was for a long time 
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absent, making my own way in the 
world. I did not make it ve 
successfully. I accomplished the 
natural fate of an Englishman, and 
went out to the Colonies ; then to 
India in a semi-diplomatic position; 
but returned home after seven or 
eight years, invalided, in bad health 
and not much better spirits, tired 
and disappointed with my first 
trial of life. I had, as people say, 
“no occasion” to insist on makin 
my way. My father was rich, onl 
had never given me the slightest 
reason to believe that he did not 
intend me to be his heir. His 
allowance to me was not illiberal, 
and though he did not oppose the 
carrying out of my own plans, he 
by no means urged me to exertion. 
hen I came home he received 
me very affectionately, and ex- 
pressed his satisfaction in my re- 
turn. “Of course,” he said, “I 
am not glad that you are disap- 
ointed, Philip, or that your health 
is broken ; but otherwise it is an 
ill wind, you know, that blows no- 
body good—and I am very glad 
to have you at home I am grow- 
ing an old man 4 

“T don’t see any difference, sir,” 
saidI; “everything here seems 
exactly the same as when I went 
away x 

He smiled, and shook his head. 
“It is true enough,” he said, 
“after we have reached a certain 
age we seem to go on for a long 
time on a plane, and feel no great 
difference from year to year; but 
it is an inclined plane—and the 
longer we go on the more sudden 
will be the fall at theend. But at 
all events it will be a great com- 
fort to me to have you here.” 

“Tf I had known that,” I said, 
“and that you wantedine, I should 
have come in any circumstances. 
As there are only two of us in the 
world 4 

“ Yes,” he said, “there are only 
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two of us in the world ; but still 
I should not have sent for you, 
Phil, to interrupt your career.” 

“Tt is as well, then, that it has 
interrupted itself,” I said, rather 
bitterly; for disappointment is hard 
to bear. 

He patted me on the shoulder, 
and repeated, “It is an ill wind 
that blows nobody good,” with a 
look of real pleasure which gave 
me a certain gratification too ; for, 
after all, he was an old man, and 
the only one in all the world to 
whom I owed any duty. I had 
not been without dreams of warmer 
affections, but they had come to 
nothing—not oe but in the 
ordinary way. might perhaps 


have had love which I did not 
want, but not that which I did 
want,—which was not a thing to 
make any unmanly moan about, 
but in the ordinary course of 
events. Such disappointments hap- 
pen every day; indeed, they are 


more common than anything else, 
and sometimes it is apparent after- 
wards that it is better it was so. 
However, here I was at thirty 
stranded —yet wanting for nothing, 
in a position to call forth rather 
envy than pity from the greater 
art of my contemporaries,—for I 
had an assured and comfortable 
existence, as much money as I 
wanted, and the prospect of an 
excellent fortune for the future. 
On the other hand, my health was 
still low, and I had no occupation. 
The neighbourhood of the town 
was a drawback rather than an 
advantage. I felt myself tempted, 
instead of taking the long walk 
into the country which my doctor 
recommended, to take a much 
shorter one through the High 
Street, across the river, and back 
again, which was not a walk but 
a lounge. The country was silent 
and full of thoughts—thoughts not 
always very agreeable — whereas 
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there were always the humours 
of the little urban population to 
glance at, the news to be heard, 
all those petty matters which so 
often make up life in avery im. 
poverished version for the idle 
man. I did not like it, but I felt 
myself yielding to it, not having 
energy enough to make a stand. 
The rector and the leading lawyer 
of the place asked me to dinner. 
I might have glided into the 
society, such as it was, had I been 
disposed for that — everything 
about me began to close over me 
as if I had been fifty, and fully 
contented with my lot. 

It was possibly my own want 
of occupation which made me ob- 
serve with surprise, after a while, 
how much occupied my father 
was. He had expressed himself 
glad of my return ; but now that 
I had returned, I saw very little 
of him. Most of his time was 
spent in his library, as had always 
been the case. But on the few 
visits I paid him there, I could not. 
but perceive that the aspect of the 
library was much changed. It had 
acquired the look of a business- 
room, almost an office. There were 
large business-like books on the 
table, which I could not associate - 
with anything he could naturally 
have to do ; and his correspondence 
was very large. I thought he 
closed one of those books hurriedly 
as I came in, and pushed it away, 
as if he did not wish me to see it. 
This surprised me at the moment 
without arousing any other feeling: 
but afterwards I remembered it 
with a clearer sense of what it 
meant. He was more absorbed 
altogether than I had been used 
to see him. He was visited by 
men sometimes not of very pre- 
possessing appearance. Surprise 

ew in my mind without any very 

istinct idea of the reason of it; 
and it was not till after a chance 
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conversation with Morphew that 
my vague uneasiness began to take 
definite shape. It was begun with- 
out ~~ special intention on my 
part. Morphew had informed me 
that master was very busy, on 
some occasion when [ wanted to 
see him. And I was a little an- 
noyed to be thus put off. “It 
appears to me that my father 
is always busy,” I said, hastily. 
Morphew then began very oracu- 
larly to nod his head in assent. 

“A deal too busy, sir, if you 
take my-opinion,” he said. 

This startled me much, and I 
asked hurriedly, “ What do you 
mean ?” without reflecting that to 
ask for private information from 
a servant about my father’s habits 
was as bad as investigating into 
a stranger’s affairs. It did not 
strike me in the same light. 

“Mr. Philip,” said Morphew, 
“a thing ’as ’appened as ’appens 
more often than it ought to. 
Master has got awful keen about 
money in his old age.” 

“That’s a new thing for him,” 
I said. 

“No, sir, begging your pardon, 
it aint a new thing. He was 
once broke of it, and that wasn’t 
easy done; but it’s come back, if 
ou’ll excuse me saying so. . And 

don’t know as he’ll ever be broke 
of it again at his age.” 

I felt more disposed to be angry 
than disturbed by this. “You 
must be making some ridiculous 
mistake,” I said. “And if you 
were not so old a friend as you 
are, Morphew, I should not have 
allowed my father to be so spoken 
of to me.” 

The old man gave me a half- 
astonished, half-contemptuous look. 
“He’s been my master a deal longer 
than he’s been your father,” he said, 
turning on his heel. The assump- 
tion was so comical that my anger 
could not stand in face of it. I went 
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out, having been on my way to the 
door when this conversation oc- 
curred, and took my usual lounge 
about, which was not a satisfac- 
tory sort of amusement. Its 
vanity and emptiness appeared to 
be more evident than usual to-day. 
I met half-a-dozen people I knew, 
and had as many pieces of news 
confided to me. 1 went up and 
down the length of the High 
Street. I made a small purchase 
or two. And then I turned home- 
ward—despising myself, yet find- 
ing no alternative within my reach. 
Would a long country walk have 
been more virtuous !—it ‘would at 
least have been more wholesome— 
but that was all that could be said. 
My mind did not dwell on Mor- 
phew’s communication. It seemed 
without sense or meaning to me ; 
and after the excellent joke about 
his superior interest in his master 
to mine in my father, was dis- 
missed lightly enough from my 
mind. I tried to invent some way 
of telling this to my father with- 
out letting him perceive that Mor- 
phew had been finding faults in 
him, or I listening ; for it seemed 
a pity to lose so good a joke. 
However, as I returned home, 
something happened which put 
the joke entirely out of my head. 
It is curious when a new subject 
of trouble or anxiety has been sug- 
gested to the mind in an unex- 
pected way, how often a second 
advertisement follows immediately 
after the first, and gives to that a 
potency which in itself it had not 
possessed. 

I was approaching our own door, 
wondering whether my father had 
gone, and whether, on my return, 
I should find him at leisure—for I 
had several little things to say to 
him—when I noticed a poor woman 
lingering about the closed gates. 
She had a baby sleeping in her 
arms. It was a spring night, the 
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stars shining in the twilight, and 
everything soft and dim; and the 
woman’s figure was like a shadow, 
flitting about, now here, now there, 
on one side or another of the gate. 
She stopped when she saw me ap- 
proaching, and hesitated for a mo- 
ment, then seemed to take a sudden 
resolution. I watched her without 
know:ng, with a prevision that she 
was going to aden me, though 
with no sort of idea as to the sub- 
ject of her address. She came up 
to me doubtfully, it seemed, yet 
certainly, as I felt, and when she 
was close to me, dropped a sort of 
hesitating curtsey, and said, “ It’s 
Mr. Philip ?” in a low voice. 

“ What do you want with me ?” 
I said. 

Then she poured forth suddenly, 
without warning or preparation, her 
long speech—a flood of words which 
must have been all ready and wait- 
ing at the doors of her lips for ut- 
terance. “ Oh, sir, I want to speak 
to you! I can’t believe you'll be 
so hard, for you’re young; and I 
can’t believe he’ll be so hard if so 
be as his own son, as I’ve always 
heard he had but one, ’ll speak up 
for us. Oh, gentleman, it is easy 
for the likes of you, that, if you 
aint comfortable in one room, can 
just walk into another ; but if one 
room is all you have, and every bit 
of furniture you have taken out of 
it, and nothing but the four walls 
left-—not so much as the cradle for 
the child, or a chair for your man 
to sit down upon when he comes 
from his work, or a saucepan to 
cook him his supper——” 

“ My good woman,” I said, “ who 
can have taken all that from you ? 
surely nobody can be so cruel ?” 

“You say it’s cruel!” she cried 
with a sort of triumph. “Oh, 
I knowed you would, or any true 
gentleman that don’t hold with 
screwing poor folks. Just go and 
say that to him inside there, for 
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the love of God. Tell him to 
think what he’s doing, driving 
poor creatures to despair. Sum. 
mer’s coming, the Lord be praised, 
but yet it’s bitter cold at night 
with your counterpane gone ; and 
when you’ve been working hard 
all day, and nothing but four bare 
walls to come home to, and all 
your poor little sticks of furniture 
that you’ve saved up for, and got 
together one by one, all gone— 
and you no better than when you 
started, or rather worse, for then 
you was young. Oh, sir!” the 
woman’s voice rose into a sort of 
passionate wail. And then she 
added, beseechingly, recovering 
herself—“ Oh, speak for us—he’ll 
not refuse his own son 

“'To whom am I to speak ? who 
is it that has done this to you?” 
I said. 

The woman hesitated again, 
looking keenly in my face—then 
repeated with a slight faltering, 
“It’s Mr. Philip?” as if that 
made everything right. 

“Yes; I am Philip Canning,” 
I said; “but what have I to do 
with this? and to whom am I to 
speak ?” 

She began to whimper, crying 
and stopping herself. ‘Oh, please © 
sir! it’s Mr Canning as owns all 
the house property about—it’s him 
that our court and the lane and 
everything belongs to. And he’s 
taken the bed from under us, and 
the baby’s cradle, although it’s 
said in the Bible as you’re not to 
take poor folks’s bed.” 

“My father!” I cried in spite 
of myself—“ then it must be some 
agent, some one else in his name. 

ou may be sure he knows noth- 
ing of it. Of course I shall speak 
to him at once.” 

“Oh, God bless you, sir,” said 
the woman. But then she added, 
in a lower tone—“ It’s no agent 
It’s one as never knows’ trouble 
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It’s him that lives in that grand 
house.” But this was said under 
her breath, evidently not for me 
to hear. 

Morphew’s words flashed through 
my mind as she spoke. What was 
this? Did it afford an explanation 
of the much occupied hours, the 
big books, the strange visitors ? I 
took the poor woman’s name, and 
gave her something to procure 
a few comforts for the night, 
and went indoors disturbed and 
troubled. It was impossible to 
believe that my father himself 
would have acted thus; but he 
was not a man to brook interfer- 
ence, and I did not see how to 
introduce the subject, what to 
say. I could but hope that, at 
the moment of broaching it, words 
would be put into my mouth, 


which often happens in moments 


of necessity, one knows not how, 
even when one’s theme is not so 
all-important as that for which 
such help has been promised. As 
usual, I did not see my father till 
dinner. I have said that our 
dinners were very good, luxurious 
in a simple way, everything ex- 
cellent in its kind, well cooked, 
well served, the perfection of 
comfort without show—which is 
acombination very dear to the 
English heart. I said nothing 
till Morphew, with his fsolemn at- 
tention to everything that was 
going, had retired—and then it 
was with some strain of courage 
that I began. 

“TI was stopped outside the gate 
to-day by a curious sort of peti- 
tioner—a poor woman, who seems 
to be one of your tenants, sir, but 
whom your agent must have been 
rather too hard upon.” 

“My agent? who is that ?” said 
my father, quietly. 

“I don’t know his name and I 
doubt his competence. The poor 
creature seems to have had every- 
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thing taken from her—her bed, her 
child’s cradle.” 

“No doubt she was behind with 
her rent.” 
“Very likely, sir. She seemed 

very poor,” said I. 

“ You take it coolly,” said my 
father, with an upward glance, 
half-amused, not in the least 
shocked by my statement. “ But 
when a man ora woman either, 
takes a house, I suppose you will 
allow that they ought to pay rent 
for it.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” I replied, “when 
they have got anything to pay.” 

“T don’t allow the reservation,” 
he said. But he was not angry, 
which I had feared he would be. 

“T think,” I continued, “ that 
your agent must be too severe. 
And this emboldens me to say 
something which has been in my 
mind for some time ”— (these were 
the words, no doubt, which I had 
hoped would be om into my 
mouth ; they were the suggestion 
of the moment, and yet asI said 
them it was with the most com- 
plete conviction of their truth)— 
“and that is this : I am doing no- 
thing ; my time hangs heavy on 
my hands. Make me your agent. 
I will see for myself, and save you 
from such mistakes ; and it will be 
an occupation——” 

“ Mistakes ? What warrant have 
oy saying these are mistakes?” 

e said testily ; then after a mo- 
ment : “ This is astrange proposal 
from you, Phil. Do you know 
what it is you are offering ?—to 
be a collector of rents, going about 
from door to door, from week to 
week ; to look after wretched little 
bits of repairs, drains, &c ; to get 
paid, which, after all, is the chief 
thing, and not to be taken in by 
tales of poverty.” 

“Not to let you be taken in by 
men without pity,” I said. 

He gave me a strange glance 
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which I did not very well under- 
stand, and said, abruptly, a thing 
which, so far as I remember, he 
had never in my life said before, 
“ You’ve become a little like your 
mother, Phil ad 

“My mother!” The reference 
was so unusual—nay, so unprece- 
dented—that I was greatly startled. 
It seemed to me like the sudden 
introduction of a quite new ele- 
ment in the stagnant atmosphere, 
as well as a new party to our con- 
versation. My father looked across 
the table, as if with some astonish- 
ment at my tone of surprise. 

“Ts that so very extraordinary?” 
he said. 

“No; of course it is not extra- 
ordinary that I should resemble 
my mother. Only—I have heard 
very little of her—almost nothing.” 

“That is true.” He got up and 
placed himself before the fire, which 
was very low, as the night was not 
cold—had not been cold heretofore 
at least ; but it seemed to menow 
that a little chill came into the 
dim and faded room. Perhaps it 
looked more dull from the sug- 
gestion of a something brighter, 
warmer, that might have been. 
“Talking of mistakes,” he said, 
“perhaps that was one : to sever 

ou entirely from her side of the 

ouse. But I did not care for the 
connection. You will understand 
how it is that Ispeak of it now 
when I tell you ” He stopped 
here, ‘however, said nothing more 
for a minute or so, and then rang 
the bell. Morphew came, as he 
always did, very deliberately, so 
that some time elapsed in silence, 
during which my surprise grew. 
When the old man appeared at the 
door—“ Have you put the lights 
in the drawing-room, as I told 
you ?” my father said. 

“ Yes, sir; and opened the box, 
sir ; and it’s a—it’s a speaking like- 
ness——” 
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This the old man got out ina 
great hurry, as if afraid that his 
master would stop him. My father 
did so with a wave of his hand. 

“That’senough. I[asked no in. 
formation. You can go now.” 

The door closed upon us, and 
there was again a pause, My sub. 
ject had floated away altogether 
ike a mist, though I had been so 
concerned about it. I tried to re- 
sume, but could not. Something 
seemed to arrest my very breath- 
ing ; and yet in this dull respectable 
house of ours, where everything 
breathed good character and integ. 
rity, it was certain that there could 
be no shameful mystery to reveal, 
It was some time before my father 
spoke, not from any purpose that 
I could see, but apparently because 
his mind was busy with probably 
unaccustomed thoughts. 

“ You scarcely know the draw- 
ing-room, Phil,” he said at last. 

“ Very little. I have never 
seen it used. I have a little awe 
of it, to tell the truth.” 

“That should not be. There is 
no reason for that. But a man by 
himself, as I have been for the 
greater part of my life, has no 
occasion for a drawing-room. I 
always, as a matter of preference, — 
sat among my books ; however, I 
ought to have thought of the 
impression on you.” 

“Oh; it is not important.” I 
said ; “the awe was childish. I 
have not thought of it since I came 
home.” 

“Tt never was anything very 
splendid at the best,” said he. 
He lifted the lamp from the table 
with a sort of abstraction, not re- 
marking even my offer to take ‘it 
from him, and led the way. He 
was on the verge of ‘seventy, and 
looked his age ; but it was a vigor- 
ous age, with no symptom of giv- 
ing way. The circle of light from 
the lamp lit up his white hair, and 
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keen blue eyes, and clear com- 
lexion ; his forehead was like old 
ivory, his cheek warmly coloured ; 
an old man, yet a man in full 
strength. He was taller than I 
was, and still almost as strong. 
As he stood for a moment with 
the lamp in his hand, he looked 


like a tower in his great height 
and bulk. I reflected as I looked 
at him that I knew him intimately, 
more intimately than any other 
creature in the world,—I was 
familiar with every detail of his 
outward life ; could it be that in 
reality I did not know him at all? 





The drawing-room was already 
lighted with a flickering array of 
candles upon the mantelpiece and 
along the walls, producing the 
pretty starry effect which candles 

ive without very much light. As 

had not the smallest idea what I 
was about to see, for Morphew’s 
“speaking likeness ” was very hur- 
riedly said, and only half compre- 
hensible in the bewilderment of my 
faculties, my first glance wasat this 
very unusual illumination, for which 
Icouldassign noreason. The next 
showed me a large full-length por- 
trait, still in the box in which ap- 
parently it had travelled, placed 
upright supported against a table 
in the center of the room. My 
father walked straight up to it, 
motioned to me to place a smaller 
table close to the picture on the 
left side, and put his lamp upon 
that. Then he waved his hand 
towards it, and stood aside that I 
might see. 

It was a full-length portrait of 


a very young woman —I might 


say a girl scarcely twenty—in a 
white dress, made in a very simple 
old fashion, though I was too little 
accustomed to female costume to 
be able to fix the date. It might 
have been a hundred years old, or 
twenty, for aught I knew. The 
face had an expression of youth, 
candour, and _ simplicity more 
than any face I had ever seen,— 
or so, at least in my surprise, I 
thought. The eyes were a little 
wistful, with something which was 


almost anxiety — which at least 
was not content—in them ; a faint, 
almost imperceptible, curve in the 
lids. The complexion was of a 
dazzling fairness, the hair light, 
but the eyes dark, which gave in- 
dividuality to the face. It would 
have been as lovely had the eyes 
been blue—probably more so—but 
their darkness gave a touch of 
character, a slight discord, which 
made the harmony finer. It was 
not, perhaps, beautiful in the 
highest sense of the word. The 
girl must have been too young, too 
slight, too little developed for 
actual beauty ; but a face which 
so invited love and confidence I 
never saw. One smiled at it with 
instinctive affection. “What a 
sweet face!” I said. “ What a 
lovely girl! Who is she? Is this 
one of the relations you were 
speaking of on the other side ?” 

My father made me no reply. 
He stood aside, looking at it as if 
he knew it too well to require to 
look,—as if the picture was already 
in his eyes. “ Ves,” he said, after 
an interval, with a long-drawn 
breath, “ she was a lovely girl, as 
you say.” 

“ Was ?—thensheis dead. What 
a pity!” I said; what a pity! so 
young and so sweet !” 

We stood gazing at her thus, in 
her beautiful stillness and calm— 
two men, the younger of us full 
grown and conscious of many ex- 

eriences, the other an old man— 
fore this impersonation of tender 
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youth. At length he said, with a 
5 tremulousness in his voice, 
“ Does nothing suggest to you who 
she is, Phil ? ” 

I turned round to look at him 
with profound astonishment, but he 
turned away from my look. A 
sort of quiver pased over his face. 
“That is your mother,” he said, 
and watieed suddenly away, leaving 
me there. 

My mother ! 

I stood for a moment in a kind 
of consternation before the white- 
robed inrocent creature, to me no 
more than a child; than a sudden 
laugh broke from me, without any 
will of mine: something ludicrous, 
as well as something awful, was in 
it. When the laugh was over, I 
found myself with tears in my 
eyes, gazing, holding my breath. 

e soft features seemed to melt, 
the lips to move, the anxiety 
in the eyes to become a personal 
inquiry. Ah, no! nothing of. the 
kind ; only because of the water in 
mine. My mother! oh, fair and 

ntle creature, scarcely woman— 

ow could any man’s voice call her 
by that name! I had little idea 
enough of what it meant,—had 
heard it laughed at, scoffed at, 
reverenced, but never had learned 
to place it even among the ideal 
powers of life. Yet if it meant 
anything at all, what it meant was 
worth thinking of. What did she 
ask, looking at me with those eyes ? 
what would she have said if “ those 
lips had language?” If I had 
known her only as Cowper did— 
with a child’s recollection—there 
might have been some thread, some 
faint but comprehensible link, be- 
tween us; but now all that I felt 
was the curious incongruity. Poor 
child! I said to myself ; so sweet 
a creature : poor little tender soul ! 
as if she had been a little sister, a 
child of mine,—but my mother! 
I cannot tell how long I stood 
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looking at her, studying the can- 
did, sweet face, which surely had 
germs in it of everything that was 
good and beautiful ; and sorry,with 
a profound regret, that she had 
died and never carried these pro- 
mises to fulfilment. Poor girl ! 

oor people who had loved her! 

hese were my thonghts: with a 
curious vertigo and giddiress of 
my whole being in the sis of 
a mysterious relationship, which it 
was beyond my power to under- 
stand. 

Presently my father came back : 
possibly because I had been a long 
time unconscious of the passage of 
the minutes, or perhaps because he 
was himself restless in the strange 
disturbance of his habitual calm. 
He came in and put his arms within 
mine, leaning his weight partially 
upon me, with an affectionate sug- 
gestion which went deeper than 
words. I pressed his arm to my 
side: it was more between us two 
grave Englishmen than any em- 
bracing. 

“T cannot understand it,” I said. 

“No. Idon’t wonder at that; 
but if it is strange to you, Phil, 
think how much more strange to © 
me! That is the partner of my 
life. Ihave never had another— 
or -— of another. That— 

we are to meet again, as 


irl! I 

T iow always hoped we should 
meet again, what am I to say to 
her—I, anold man? Yes; Iknow 


what you mean. I am not an old 
man for my years; but my years 
are threescore and ten, and the play 
is nearly played out. How am 
I to meet that young creature? 
We used to say to each other that 
it was for ever, that we never - 
could be but one, that it was for 
life and death. But what—what 
am I to say to her, Phil, when I 
meet her again, that—that angel ? 
No, it is not her being an angel 
that troubles me; but she is so 
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young ! She is like my—my grand- 
daughter,” he cried, with a burst 
of what was half sobs, half laugh- 
ter; “and she is my wife,—and I 
am an old man—an old man! And 
so much has happened that she 
could not understand.” 

I was too much startled by 
this strange complaint to know 
what to say. It was not my own 
trouble, and I answered it in the 
conventional way. 

“They are not as we are, sir,” 
Isaid ; “they look upon us with 
larger, other eyes than ours.” 

“Ah! you don’t know what I 
mean,” he said quickly ; and in the 
interval he had subdued his emo- 
tion. “ At first, after she died, it 
was my consolation to think that 
I should meet her again—that we 
never could be really parted. But, 
my God, how I have changed since 
then! I am another man—I am 
a different being. I was not very 
young even then—twenty years 
older than she was ; but her youth 
renewed mine. I was not an 
unfit partner; she asked no 
better: and knew as much more 
than I did in some things—being 
so much nearer the source—as I did 
in others that were of the world. 
But I have gone a long way since 
then, Phil—a long way ; and there 
she stands just where I left her.” 

I pressed his arm again. 
“Father,” I said, which was a 
title I seldom used, “ we are not 
to suppose that in a higher life 
the mind stands still.” I did 
not feel myself qualified to discuss 
such topics, but something one 
must say. 

“Worse, worse!” he. replied ; 
“then she too will be like me, a 
different being, and we shall meet 
as what? as strangers, as people 
who have lost sight of each other, 
with along past between us—we 
who parted, my God! with— 
with——” 
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His voice broke and ended for 
@ moment: then while, surprised 
and almost shocked by what he 
said, I cast about in my mind 
what to reply, he withdrew his 
arm suddenly from mine, and 
said in his usual tone, “ Where 
shall we hang the picture, Phil? 
It must be here in this room. 
What do you think will be the 
best light ? ” 

This sudden alteration took me 
still more by surprise, and gave 
me almost an additional shock ; 
but it was evident that I must 
follow the changes of his mood, or 
at least the sudden repression of 
sentiment which he originated. 
We went into that simpler ques- 
tion with great seriousness, con- 
sulting which would be the best 
light. ‘“ You know I can scarcely 
advise,” I said ; “‘ I have never been 
familiar with this room. I should 
like to put off, if you don’t mind, 
till daylight.” 

“T think,” he said, “that this 
would be the best place.” It was 
on the other side of the fireplace, 
on the wall which faced the win- 
dows,—not the best light, I knew 
enough to be aware, for an oil- 
painting. When I said so, how- 
ever, he answered me with a little 
impatience,—“ It does not matter 
very much about the best light. 
There will be nobody to see it 
but you and me. I have my rea- 
sons——” There was a small 
table standing against the wall at 
this spot, on which he had his 
hand as he spoke. Upon it stood 
a little basket in very fine lace- 
like wickerwork. His hand must 
have trembled, for the table shook, 
and the basket fell, its contents 
turning out upon the carpet,—little 
bits of needlework, coloured silks, 
a small piece of knitting half done. 
He laughed as they rolled out at his 
feet, and tried to stoop to collect 
them, then tottered to a chair, and 
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covered for a moment his face with 
his hands. 

No need to ask what they were. 
No woman’s work had been seen 
in the house since [ could recollect 
it.. I gathered them up reverently 
and put them back. I could see, 
ignorant as I was, that the bit of 
knitting was something for an in- 
fant. hat could I do less than 
= it to my lips? It had been 
eft in the doing—for me. 

“Yes, I think this is the best 
place,” my father said a minute 
after, in his usual tone. 

We placed it there that evening 
with our own hands. The picture 
was large, and in a heavy frame, 
but my father would let no one 
help me but himself. And then, 
with a superstition for which I 
never could give any reason even 
to myself, having removed the 
packings, we closed and locked the 
door, leaving the candles about the 
room, in their soft strange illumi- 
nation lighting the first night of 
her return to her old place. 

That night no more was said, 
My father went to his room early, 
which was not his habit. He had 
never, however, accustomed me to 
sit late with him in the library. 
I had a little study or smoking- 
room of my own, in which all my 
special treasures were, the collec- 
tions of my travels and my favour- 
ite books—and where I always sat 
after prayers, a ceremonial which 
was regularly kept up in the house. 
I retired as usual this night to my 
room, and as usual read—but to- 
night somewhat vaguely, often 
pausing to think. When it was 
_— late, I went out by the glass 

oor to the lawn, and walked round 
the house, with the intention of 
looking in at the drawing-room 
windows, as I had done when a 
child. But I had forgotton that 
these windows were all shuttered 
at night, and nothing but a faint 
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penetration of the light within 
through the crevices bore witness 
to the instalment of the new 
dweller there. 

In the morning my father was 
entirely himself again. He told 
me without emotion of ** » manner 
in which he had obta’ x &»© nie. 
ture. It had beh 5 =% m 
mother’s family, and hau fallen 
eventually into the hands of a 
cousin of hers, resident abroad— 
“ A man whom I did not like, and 
who did not like me,” my father 
said ; “‘ there was, or had been, some 
rivalry, he thought: a mistake, 
but he was never aware of that. 
He refused all my requests to have 
acopy made. You may suppose, 
Phil, that I wished this very much, 
Had I succeeded, you would have 
been acquainted, at least, with 
your mother’s appearance, and 
need not have sustained this 
shock. But he would not con- 
sent. It gave him, I think, a 
certain pleasure to think that he 
had the only picture. But now 
he is dead—and out of remorse, 
or with some other intention, has 
left it to me.” 5 

“That looks like kindness,” 
said I. 

“Yes; or something else. He 
might have thought that by so 
doing he was establishing a claim 
upon me,” my father said; but he 
did not seem disposed to add any 
more. On whose behalf he meant 
to establish a claim I did not 
know, nor who the man was who 
had laid us under so great an ob- 
ligation on his deathbed. He had 
established a claim on me at least : 
though, as he was dead, I could not 
see on whose behalf it was. And 
my father said nothing more. He 
seemed to dislike the subject. 
When I attempted to return to it, 
he had recourse to his letters or 
his newspapers. Evidently he had 
made up his mind to say no more. 
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Afterwards I went into the 
drawing-room to look at the pic- 
ture once more. It seemed to me 
that the anxiety in her eyes was 
not so evident as I had thought it 
last night. The light possibly 
was more favourable. She stood 
just above the place where, I make 
no doubt, she had sat in life, where 
her little work-basket was—not 
very much above it. The picture 
was full-length, and we had hung it 
low, so that she might have been 
stepping into the room, and was 
little above my own level as I 
stood and looked at her again. 
Once more I smiled at the strange 
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thought that this young creature, 
so young, almost childish, could be 
my mother; and once more my 
eyes grew wet looking at her. He 
was a benefactor, indeed, who had 
given her back to us. I said to 
myself, that if I could ever do 
anything for him or his, I would 
certainly do, for my—for this 
lovely young creature’s sake. 

And with this in my mind, 
and all the thoughts that came 
with it, I am obliged to confess 
that the other matter, which I 
had been so full of on the pre- 
vious night, went entirely out of 
my head. 





It is rarely, however, that such 
matters are allowed to slip out of 
one’s mind.. When I went out in 
the aiternoon for my usual stroll— 
or rather when I returned from 
that stroll—I saw once more before 
me the woman with her baby whose 
story had filled me with dismay on 
the previous evening. She was 
waiting at the gate as before, and 
—“Qh, gentleman, but haven’t you 
got some news to give me?” she 
said. 

“My good woman—I—have 
been greatly occupied. I have had 
—no time to do anything.” 

“Ah!” she said, with a little 
cry of disappointment, “ my man 
said not to make too sure, and that 
the ways of the gentlefolks is hard 
to know.” 

“TI cannot explain to you,” I 
said, as gently as I could, “ what 
it is that has made me forget you. 
It was an event that can only do 
you good in the end. Go home 
now, and see the man that took 
your things from you, and tell him 
to come to me. I promise you it 
shall all be put right.” 

The woman looked at me in as- 
tonishment, then burst forth, as 


it seemed, involuntarily,—* What! 
without asking no questions?” 
After this there came a storm of 
tears and blessings, from which I. 
made haste to escape, but not with- 
out carrying that curious commen- 
tary on my rashness away with me 
— Without asking no questions?” 
It might be foolish, perhaps : but 
after all how slight a matter. To 
make the poor creature comfort- 
able at the cost of what—a box or 
two of cigars, perhaps, or some 
other trifle. And if it should be 
her own fault, or her husband’s— 
what then? Had I been punished 
for all my faults, where should I 
have been now. And if the ad- 
vantage should be only temporary, 
what then? To be relieved and 
comforted even for a day or two, 
was not that something to count 
in life? Thus I quenched the fiery 
dart of criticism whichmy protégée 
herself had thrown into the trans- 
action, not without a certain sense 
of the humour of it. Its effect, 
however, was to make me less 
anxious to see my father, to repeat 
my proposal to him, and to call 
his attention to the cruelty per- 
formed in hisname. ‘This one case 
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I had taken out of the category of 
wrongs to be righted, by assuming 
arbitrarily the position of Provi- 
dence in my own person—for, of 
course, I had Sound myself to pay 
the poor creature’s rent as well as 
redeem her goods—and, whatever 
might happen to her in the future, 
had taken the past into my own 
hands. The man came presently 
to see me who, it seems, had acted 
as my father’s agent in the matter. 
“T don’t know, sir, how Mr Can- 
ning will take it,” he said. “He 
don’t want none of those irregular, 
bad-paying ones in his property. 
He ion 8 says as to look over it 
and let the rent run on is making 
things worse inthe end. His rule 
is, ‘ Never more than a month, Ste- 
vens ;’ that’s what Mr Canning says 
to me, sir. He says, ‘More than 
that they can’t pay. It’s no use 
trying.’ And it’s a good rule ; it’s 
a very good rule. He won’t hear 
none of their stories, sir. Bless 
you, you’d never get a penny of 
rent from them small houses if you 
listened to their tales. But if so 
be as you’ll pay Mrs Jordan’s rent, 
it’s none of my business how it’s 
paid, so long as it’s paid, and Pll 
send her back her things. But 
they’ll just have to be took next 
time,” he added, composedly. “Over 
and over: it’s always the same 
story with them sort of poor folks 
—they’re too poor for anything, 
that’s the truth,” the man said. 

Morphew came back to my room 
after my visitor was gone. “Mr 
Philip,” he said, “ you'll excuse me, 
sir, but if you’re going to pay all 
the poor folk’s rent as have dis- 
tresses put in, you may just go 
into the court at once, for it’s with- 
out end “ 

“TIT am going to be the agent 
myself, Morphew, and manage for 
my father: and we’ll soon put a 
stop to that,” I said, more cheer- 
fully than I felt. 
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“Manage for—master,” he said, 
with a face of consternation, 
“ You, Mr Philip !” 

‘You seem to have a great con- 
tempt for me, Morphew.’ 

e did not deny the fact. He 
said with excitement, “ Master, 
sir—master don’t let himself be 
put a stop to by any man. Mas- 
ter’s—not one to be man 
Don’t you quarrel with master, Mr 
Philip, for the love of God.” The 
old man was quite pale. 

“Quarrel!” I said. “I have 
never quarrelled with my father, 
and I don’t mean to begin now.” 

Morphew dispelled his own ex- 
citement by making up the fire, 
which was dying in the grate. It 
was a very mild spring evening, 
and he made up a great blaze 
which would havesuited December. 
This is one of many ways in which 
an old servant will relieve his mind. 
He muttered all the time as he 
threw on the coals and wood. 
“He'll not like it—we all know 
as he’ll not like it. Master won’t 
stand no meddling, Mr Pbilip,”— 
this last he discharged at me like 
a flying arrow as he closed the 
door. ; 

I soon found there was truth ‘in 
what he said. My father was not 
angry ; he was even half amused. 
“1 don’t think that plan of yours 
will hold water, Phil. I hear you 
have been paying rents and re- 
deeming furniture—that’s an ex- 
pensive game, and a very profitless 
one. Of course, so long as you 
area benevolent gentleman acting 
for your own pleasure, it makes no 
difference to me. I am quite con- 
tent if I get my money, even out of 
your pockets—so long as it amuses 

ou. But as my collector, you 
now, which you are good enough 
to propose to be ws 

“Of course I should act under 
your orders,” I said ; “but at least 
you might be sure that I would not" 
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commit you to any—to any——” 


I paused for a word. 

“ Act of oppression,” he said with 
asmile—“ piece of cruelty,exaction 
—there wckathedinen words——” 

“ Sir——” I cried. 

“Stop, Phil, and let us under- 
stand each other. I hope I have 
always been a just man. I do my 
duty on my side, and I expect it 
from others. It is your benevol- 
ence that is cruel. I have calcu- 
lated anxiously how much credit 
it is safe to allow ; but I will allow 
no man, or woman either, to go 
beyond what he or she can make 
up. My law is fixed. Now you 
understand. My agents, as you 
call them, originate nothing—they 
execute only what I decide——” 

“ But then no circumstances are 
taken into account—no bad luck, 
no evil chances, no loss unex- 
pected.” 

“ There are no evil chances,” he 
said. “there is no bad luck—they 
reap as they sow. No, I don’t go 
among them to be cheated by their 
stories, and spend quite unneces- 
sary emotion in sympathising with 
them. You will find it much better 
for you that Idon’t. I deal with 
them on a general rule, made, I 
assure you, not without a great 
deal of thought.” 

“ And must it always be so?” I 
said. “Is there no way of amel- 
iorating or bringing in a better 
state of things ?’ 

“Tt seems not,” he said; “we 
don’t get ‘no forrarder’ in that 
direction so far as Ican see.” And 
then he turned the conversation to 
general matters. 

I retired to my room greatly 
discouraged that + In former 
ages—or so one is led to suppose 
—and in the lower primitive 
classes who still linger near the 
primeval type, action of any kind 
was, and is, easier than amid the 
complication of our higher civil- 
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isation. A bad man is a distinct 
entity, against whom you know 
more or less what steps to take. 
A tyrant, an oppressor, a bad land- 
lord, a man who lets miserable 
tenements at-a rack-rent (to come 
down to particulars), and exposes 
his wretched tenants ‘to all those 
abominations of which we have 
heard so much—well! he is more 
or less a satisfactory opponent. 
There he is, and there is nothing to 
be said for him—down with him ! 
and let there be an end of his 
wickedness. But when, on the con- 
trary, you have before you a good 
man, a just man, who has considered 
deeply a question which you allow 
to be full of difficulty ; who regrets, 
but cannot, being human, avert, 
the miseries which to some unhappy 
individuals follow from the very 
wisdom of his rule,—what can you 
do—what is to be done? Individ- 
ual benevolence at haphazard may 
baulk him here and there, but 
what have you to put in the place of 
his well-considered scheme ? Char- 
ity which makes paupers ? or what 
else? I had not considered the 
question deeply, but it seemed to 
me that I now came to a blank wall, 
which my vague human sentiment 
of pity and scorn could find no way 
to breach. There must be wron 
somewhere—but where? There 
must be some change for the better 
to be made—but how ? 

I was seated with a book before 
me on the table, with my head 
supported on my hands. My eyes 
were on the printed page, but I 
was not reading—my mind was 
full of these thoughts, my heart of 
great discouragement and despond- 
ency, a sense that I could do noth- 
ing, yet that there surely must and 
ought, if I but knew it, be some- 
thing to do. The fire which 
Morphew had built up before din- 
ner was dying out, the shaded 
lamp on my table left all the cor- 
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ners in a mysterious twilight. 
The house was perfectly still, no 
one moving: my father in the 
library, where, after the habit of 
many solitary years, he liked to be 
left alone, and I here in my re- 
treat, preparing for the formation 
of similar habits. I thought all 
at once of the third member of the 
party, the new-comer, alone too in 
the room that had been hers; and 
there suddenly occurred to me a 
strong desire to take up my lamp 
and go to the drawing-room and 
visit her, to see whether her 
soft, angelic face would yive any 
inspiration. I restrained, however, 
this futile impulse—for what could 
the picture say ?—and instead won- 
dered what might have been had 
she lived, had she been there, 
warmly enthroned beside the 
warm domestic centre, the hearth 
which would have been a common 
sanctuary, the true home. In 
that case what might have been ? 
Alas! the question was no more 
simple to answer than the other : 
she might have been there alone too, 
her husband’s business, her son’s 
thoughts, as far from her as now, 
when her silent representative held 
her old place in the silence and 
darkness. I had known it so, often 
enough. Love itself does not al- 
ways give comprehension and sym- 
pathy. It might be that she was 
more to us there, in the sweet image 
of her undeveloped beauty, than 
she might have been had she lived 
and grown to maturity and fading, 
like the rest. 

I cannot be certain whether my 
mind was still lingering on this 
not very cheerful reflection, or if 
it had been left behind, when the 
strange occurrence came of which 
I have now to tell: can I call it 
an occurrence? My eyes were on 
my book, when I thought I heard 
the sound of a door opening and 
shutting, but so far away and faint 


that if real at all it must have 
been in a far corner of the house. 
I did not move except to lift my 
eyes from the book as one does 
instinctively the better to listen ; 
when But I cannot tell, nor 
have I ever been able to describe 
exactly what it was. My heart 
made all at once a sudden leap in 
my breast. Iam aware that this 
language is figurative, and that the 
heart cannot leap : but it is a figure 
so entirely justified by sensation, 
that no one will have any difii- 
culty in understanding what I 
mean. My heart leapt up and be- 
gan beating wildly in my throat, 
in my ears, as if my whole being 
had received a sudden and intol- 
erable shock. The sound went 
through my head like the dizzy 
sound of some strange mechanism, 
a thousand wheels .and springs, 
circling, echoing, working in my 
brain. I felt the blood bound in 
my veins, my mouth became dry, 
my eyes hot, a sense of something 
insupportable took possession of 
me. I,sprang to my feet, and 
then I sat down again. I cast a 
quick glance round me beyond the 
brief circle of the lamplight, but 
there was nothing there to ac- 
count in any way for this sudden 
extraordinary rush of sensation— 
nor could I feel any meaning in 
it, any suggestion, any moral 
impression. I thought I must be 
going to be ill, and got out my 
watch and felt my pulse: it was 
beating furiously, about 125 throbs 
in a minute. I knew of no 
illness that could come on like 
this without warning, in a moment, 
and Itried to subdue myself, to 
say to myself that it was nothing, 
some flutter of the nerves, some 
physical disturbance. I laid my- 
self down upon my sofa to try if 
rest would help me, and kept still 
—as long as the thumping and 
throbbing of this wild excited 
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mechanism within, like a wild 
beast plunging and struggling, 
would let me. I am quite aware 
of the confusion of the metaphor 
—the reality was just so. It was 
like a mechanism deranged, going 
wildly with ever-increasing preci- 
pitation, like those horrible wheels 
that from time to time catch a 
helpless human being in them and 
tear him to pieces: but at the 
same time it was like a maddened 
living creature making the wildest 
efforts to get free. 

When could bear this no 
longer I got up and walked about 
my room ; then having still a cer- 
tain command of myself, though 
I could not master the commo- 
tion within me, I deliberately 
took down an exciting book from 
the shelf, a book of breathless 
adventure which had always in- 
terested me, and tried with that to 
break the spell. After a few min- 
utes, however, I flung the book 
aside ; I was gradually losing all 
aap over myself. hat I should 

e moved to do,—to shout aloud, to 
struggle with I know not what ; or 
if I was going mad altogether, and 
next moment must be a raving lun- 
atic,—I could not tell. I kept look- 
ing round, expecting I don’t know 
what : several times with the cor- 
ner of my eye I seemed to see 
a movement, as if some one was 
stealing out of sight ; but when I 
looked straight, there was never 
anything but the plain outlines of 
the wall and carpet, the chairs 
standing in good order. At last 
I snatched up the lamp in my 
hand and went out of the room. 
To look at the picture? which had 
been faintly showing in my ima- 
gination from time to time, the 
eyes, more anxious than ever, look- 
ing at me from out the silent air. 
But no ; I passed the door of that 
room swiftly, moving, it seemed, 
without any volition of my own, 
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and before I knew where I was go- 
ing, went into my father’s library 
with my lamp in my hand. 

He was still sitting there at his 
writing table ; he looked up aston- 
ished to see me hurrying in with 
my light. “Phil!” he said, sur- 
prised. I remember that I shut 
the door behind me, and came up 
to him, and set down the lamp 
on his table. My sudden appear- 
ance alarmed him. “ What is the 
matter?” hecried. “ Philip, what 
have you been doing with your- 
self ?’ 

I sat down on the nearest chair 
and gasped, gazing at him. The 
wild commotion ceased, the blood 
subsided into its natural channels, 
my heart resumed its place. I 
use such words as mortal weakness 
can to express the sensations I 
felt. I came to myself thus, gaz- 
ing at him, confounded, at once 
by the extraordinary passion which 
I had gone through, and its sud- 
den cessation. “The matter?” I 
cried ; “I don’t know what is the 
matter.” 

My father had pushed his spec- 
tacles up from his eyes. He ap- 
peared to me as faces a in a 
fever, all glorified with light which 
is not in them—his eyes glowing, 
his white hair shining like silver ; 
but his looks were severe. “You 
are not a boy, that I should re- 

rove you ; but you ought to know 
etter,” he said. 

Then I explained to him, so far 
as I was able, what had happened. 
Had happened? nothing had hap- 
pened. He did not understand 
me—nor did I, now that it was 
over, understand myself; but he 
saw enough to make him aware 
that the disturbance in me was 
serious, and not caused by any 
folly of my own. He was very 
kind as soon as he had assured him- 
self of this, and talked, taking pains 
to bring me back to unexciting 
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subjects. He had a letter in his 
hand with a very deep border of 
black when I came in. I observed 
it, without taking any notice or 
associating it with anything I 
knew. He had many correspond- 
ents, and although we were ex- 
cellent friends, we had never been 
on those confidential terms which 
warrant one man in asking an- 
other from whom a special letter 
has come. We were not so 
near to each other as this, though 
we were father and son. After 
a while I went back to my own 
room, and finished the evening 
in my usual way, without any 
return of the excitement which, 
now that it was over, looked to me 
like some extraordinary dream. 
What had it meant? had it meant 
anything? I said to myself that 
it must be purely physical, some- 
thing gone temporarily amiss, 
which had righted itself. It was 


physical ; the excitement did not 


affect my mind. I was independ- 
ent of it all the time, a spectator 
of my own agitation—a clear proof 
that, whatever it was, it had 
affected my bodily organization 
alone. 

Next day I returned to the 
problem which I had not been 
able to solve. I‘found out my 
petitioner in the back street, and 
that she was happy in the re- 
covery of her ea which 
to my eyes indeed did not seem 
very worthy either of lamentation 
or delight. Nor was her house 
the tidy house which injured 
virtue should have when restored 
to its humble rights. She was 
not injured virtue, it was clear. 
She made me a great many curt- 
seys, and poured forth a number 
of blessings. Her “man” came in 
while I was there, and hoped in 
a gruff voice that God would re- 
ward me, and that the old gentle- 
man ’d let ’em alone. I did not 
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like the look of the man. It 
seemed to me that in the dark 
lane behind the house of a winter’s 
night he would not be a pleasant 
person to find in one’s way. Nor 
was this all: when I went out in- 
to the little street which it ap- 
peared was all, or almost all, my 
father’s property a number of 
groups formed in my way, and at 
least half-a-dozen applicants sidled 
up. “I’ve more claims nor Mary 
Jordan any day,” said one; “I’ve 
lived on Squire Canning’s property, 
one place and another, this twenty 
year.” “And what do you say 
to'me,” said another; “I’ve six chil- 
dren to her two, bless you, sir, and 
ne’er a father to do for them.” I 
believed in my father’s rule before 
I got out of the street, and ap- 
proved his wisdom in keeping 
himself free from personal contact 
with his tenants. Yet when I 
looked back upon the swarming 
thoroughfare, the mean little 
houses, the women at their doors 
all so open-mouthed, and eager to 
contend for my favour, my heart 
sank within me at the thought 
that out of their misery some 
portion of our wealth came—I 
don’t care how small a portion; 
that I, young and strong, should 
be kept idle and in luxury, in some 
part through the money screwed 
out of their necessities, obtained 
sometimes by the sacrifice of 
everything they prized! Of 
course I know all the ordinary 
commonplaces of life as well as 
any one—that if you build a house 
with your hand or your money, 
and let it, the rent of it is your 
just due, and must be paid. But 
yet 
“Don’t you think, sir,” I said 
that evening at dinner, the subject 
being reintroduced by my father 
himself, “that we have some duty 
towards them when we draw 80 
much from them ?” 
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“Certainly,” he said; “I take 
as much trouble about their drains 
as Ido about my own.” 

“That is always something, I 
suppose.” 

“Something ! it isa great deal— 
it is more than they get anywhere 
else. I keep them clean, as far as 
that’s possible. I give them at 
least the means of keeping clean, 
and thus check disease, and pro- 
long life—which is more, I assure 
you, than they’ve any right to 
expect.” 

poe not prepared with argu- 
ments as I ought to have been. 
That is all in the Gospel according 
to Adam Smith, which my father 
had been brought up in, but of 
which the tenets had begun to be 
less binding in my day. I wanted 
something more, or else some- 
thing less; but my views were not 
so clear, nor my system so logi- 
cal and well-built, as that upon 
which my father rested his con- 
science, and drew his percentage 
with a light heart. 

Yet I thought there were signs 
in him of some perturbation. I 
met him one morning coming out 
of the room in which the portrait 
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hung, as if he had gone to look at 
it stealthily. Hewas shaking his 
head, and saying “ No, no,” to him- 
self, not perceiving me, and I 
stepped aside when 1 saw him so 
absorbed. For myself, I entered 
that room but little. I went out- 
side, as I had so often done when 
I was achild, and looked through 
the windows into the still and now 
sacred place, which had always im- 
pee me with a certain awe, 

ooked at so, the slight figure 
in its white dress seemed to be 
stepping down into the room 
from some slight visionary alti- 
tude, looking with that which had 
seemed to me at first anxiety, 
which I sometimes represented to 
myself now as a wistful curiosity, 
as if she were looking for the life 
which might have’ been hers. 
Where was the existence that had 
belonged to her, the sweet house- 
hold place, the infant she had left? 
She would no more recognise the 
man who thus came to look at her 
as through a veil with a mystic 
reverence, than I could recognize 
her. I could never be her child to 
her, any more than she could be a 
mother to me. 





Thus time passed on for several 
T 


quiet days. There was nothing to 


make us give any special heed to 
the passage of time, life being very 
uneventful and its habits unvaried. 
My mind was very much preoc- 
cupied by my father’s tenants. 
He had a great deal of property in 
the town which was so near us, 
—streets of small houses, the best- 
paying property (I was assured) 
ofany. I was very anxious to 
come to some settled conclusion : 
on the one hand, not to let myself 
be carried away by sentiment ;: on 
the other, not to allow my strong- 
ly roused feelings to fall into the 


blank:‘of routine, as his had done. I 
was seated one evening in my own 
sitting-room busy with this matter 
—busy with calculations as to cost 
and profit, with an anxious desire 
to convince him, either that his 
profits were greater than justice 
allowed, or that they carried with 
them a more urgent duty than he 
had conceived. 

It was night, but not late, not 
more than ten o'clock, the house- 
hold still astir. Everything was 
quiet—not the solemnity of mid- 
night silence, in which there is al- 
ways something of mystery, but 
the soft-breathing quiet of the 
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evening, full of the faint habitual 
sounds of a human dwelling, a 
consciousness of life about. And 
I was very busy with my figures, 
interested, feeling no room in my 
mind for any other thought. The 
singular experience which had 
startled me so much had passed 
over very quickly, and there had 
been no return. I had ceased to 
think of it ; indeed I had never 
thought of it save for the moment, 
setting it down after it was over 
to a physical cause without much 
difficulty. At this time I was far 
too busy to have thoughts to spare 
for anything, or room for imagin- 
ation ; and when suddenly in a 
moment, without any warning, the 
first symptom returned, I started 
with it into determined resistance, 
resolute not to be fooled by any 
mock influence which could resolve 
itself into the action of nerves or 

nglions. The first symptom, as 

efore, was that my heart sprang 
up with a bound, as if a cannon 
had been fired at my ear. My 
whole being responded with a 
start. The pen fell out of my 
fingers, the Sel went out of 
my head as if all faculty had 
departed : and yet I was conscious 
for a time at least of keeping my 
self-control. I was like the rider 
of a frightened horse, rendered 
almost wild by something which 
in the ng Oye of its voiceless 
being it has seen, something on 
the road which it will not pass, 
but wildly plunging, resisting every 

ersuasion, turns from, with ever 
increasing passion. The rider him- 
self after a time becomes infected 
with this inexplainable desperation 
of terror, and I suppose I must 
have done so: but for a time I 
kept the upper hand. I would 
not allow myself to spring up as 
I wished, as my impulse was, but 
sat there doggedly, clinging to my 
books, to my table, fixing myself 
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on I did not mind what, to resist 
the flood of sensation, of emotion, 
which was sweeping through me, 
carrying me away. I tried to 
continue my calculations. I tried 
to stir myself up with recollections 
of the miserable sights I had seen, 
the poverty, the helplessness. [ 
tried to work myself into ee 
tion ; but all through these efforts 
I felt the —— growing upon 
me, my mind falling into sympathy 
with all those straining faculties 
of the body, startled, excited,driven 
wild by something I knew not 
what. It was not fear. 1 was 
like a ship at sea straining and 
lunging against wind and tide, 
ut I was not afraid. Iam ob- 
liged to use these metaphors, other- 
wise I could give no explanation 
of my condition, seized upon 
_— my will, and torn from 
all those moorings of reason to 
which I clung with desperation— 
as long as I had the strength. 
When I got up from my chair at 
last, the battle was lost, so far as 
my powers of self-control were 
concerned. Ijgot up or rather was 
dragged up, from my seat, clutch- 
ing at these material things round 
me as with a last effort to hold my 
own. But that was no longer pos- 
sible ; I was overcome. i stood 
for a moment looking round me 
feebly, feeling myself begin to bab- 
ble with stammering lips, which 
was the alternative of shrieking, 
and which I seemed to choose as 
a lesser evil. What I said was, 
“ What am I to do?” and after a 
while, “ What do you want me to 
do?” although throughout I saw 
no one, vend no voice, and had in 
reality not power enough in my 
dizzy and confused brain to know 
what I myself meant. I[ stood 
thus fora moment looking blankly 
round me for guidance, repeating 
the question, which seemed after a 
time to become almost mechanical. 
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What do you want me to do? 
though I neither knew to whom I 
addressed it nor why I said it. 
Presently—whether in answer, 
whether in mere yielding of nature, 
I cannot tell—I became aware of 
a difference : not a lessening of the 
agitation, but a softening, as if my 
owers of resistance being exhaust- 
ed, a gentler force, a more benig- 
nant influence, had room. I felt 
myself consent to whatever it was. 
My heart melted in the midst of 
the tumult ; I seemed to give my- 
self up, and move as if drawn 
by some one whose arm was in 
mine, as if softly swept along, 
not forcibly, but with an utter con- 
sent of all my faculties to do I 
knew not what, for love of I knew 
not whom. For love—that was 
how it seemed—not by force, as 
when I went before. But my 
steps took the same course : I went 
through the dim passages in an 
exaltation indescribable, and open- 
ed the door of my father’s room. 

He was seated there at his table 

as usual, the light of the lamp 
falling on his white hair : he looked 
up with some surprise at the sound 
of the opening door. “ Phil,” he 
said, and, with a look of wonderin 
apprehension on his face, watche 
my approach. I went straight up 
to him, and put my hand on his 
shoulder. ‘“ Phil, what is the mat- 
ter? What do you want with 
me? What is it ?” he said. 

“Father, I can’t tell you. I 

come not of myself. There must 
be something in it, though I don’t 
know what it is. This is the 
second time I have been brought 
to you here.” 

“ Are you going——? ” he stop- 
ed himself. The coalamation had 
een —_ with an angry inten- 

tion. e stopped, looking at me 
with a scared look, as if perhaps it 
might be true. 

“Do you mean mad? I don’t 


think so. I haveno delusions that 
Iknowof. Father, think—do you 
know any reason why I am brought 
here? for some cause there must * 
be.” 

I stood with my hand upon the 
back of his chair. His table was 
covered with papers, among which 
were several letters with the broad 
black border which I had before 
observed. I noticed this now in 
my excitement without any dis- 
tinct associations of thoughts, for 
that I was not capable of ; but the 
black border caught my eye. And 
I was conscious that he, too, gave 
a hurried glance at them, and with 
one hand swept them away. 

“Philip,” he said, pushing back 
his chair, “you must be ill, my 
poor boy. Evidently we have not 
been treating you rightly: you 
have been more ill all through 
than I supposed. Let me persuade 
you to go to bed.” 

“T am perfectly well,” I said. 
“Father, don’t let us deceive one 
another. I am neither a man to 
go mad nor to see ghosts. What 
it is that has got the command 
over me I can’t tell; but there is 
some cause for it. You are doing 
something or ane something 
with which I have a right to in- 
terfere.” 

He.turned round squarely in 
his chair with a spark in his blue 
eyes. He was not a man to be 
meddled with. “I have yet to 
learn what can give my sona right 
to interfere. I am in possession 
of all my faculties, I hope.” 

“ Father,” I cried, “ won’t you 
listen to me ? no one can say I have 
been undutiful or disrespectful. 
I am a man, with a right to speak 
my mind, and I have done so; but 
this is different. I am not here b 
my own will. Something that is 
stronger than I has brought me. 
There is something in your mind 
which disturbs—others. I don’t 
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know what I am saying. This is 
not what I meant to say : but you 
know the meaning better than I. 
Some one—who can speak to you 
only by me—speaks to you by 
me ; and I know that you under- 
stand.” 

He gazed up at me, growing 
pale, and his underlip fell. I, for 
my part, felt that my message was 
delivered. My heart sank into a 
stillness so sudden that it made 
me faint. The light swam in my 
eyes: everything went round 
with me. I kept upright only by 
my hold upon the chair; and in the 
sense of utter weakness that fol- 
lowed, I dropped on my knees I 
think first, then on the nearest seat 
that presented itself, and cover- 
ing my face with my hands, had 
hard ado not to sob, in the sudden 
removal of that strange infiuence, 
the relaxation of the strain. 

There was silence between us 
for some time ; then he said, but 
with a voice slightly broken, “JI 
don’t understané you, Phil. You 
must have taken some fancy into 
your mind which my slower in- 
telligence—— Speak out what 
you want to say. What do you 
find fault with? Is it all—all that 
woman Jordan ?” 

He gave a short forced laugh as 
he broke off, and shook me almost 
roughly by the shoulder, saying, 
“ Speak out ! what—what do you 
want to say?” . 

“Tt seems, sir, that I have said 
everything.” My voice trembled 
more than his, but not in the same 
way. “I have told you that I did 
not come by my own will—quite 
otherwise. I resisted as long as I 
could : now all is said. It is for you 
to judge whether it was worth the 
trouble or not.” 

He got up from his seat in a 
hurried way. ‘“ You would have 
me as—mad as yourself,” he said, 
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then sat down again as quickly, 
“Come, Phil: if it will please you, 
not to make a breach, the first 
breach, between us, you shall have 
hee way. I consent to your 
ooking into that matter about 
the poor tenants. Your mind shall 
not be upset about that, even 
though I don’t enter into all your 
views.” 

“Thank you,” I said; “but, 
father, that is not what it is.” 

“Then it is a piece of folly,” he 
said, angrily. “I suppose you 
mean but this is a matter in 
which I choose to judge for my- 
self.” 

“You know what I mean,” I 
said, as quietly as I could, “though 
I don’t myself know ; that proves 
there is good reason for it. Will 
you do one thing for me before I 
leave you? Come with me into 
the drawing-room e 

“ What end,” he said, with again 
the tremble in his voice, “is to be 
served by that ?” 

“T don’t very well know ; but 
to look at her, you and I together, 
will always do something for us, 
sir. Asfor breach, there can be 
no breach when we stand there.” 

He got up, trembling like an old 
man, which he was, but which he 
never looked like save at moments 
of emotion like this, and told me to 
take the light ; then stopped when 
he had got half-way across the 
room. “ This is a piece of theatrical 
sentimentality,” he said. “No, 
Phil, I will not go. I will not 
bring her into any such—— Put 
down the lamp, and if you will 
take my advice go to bed.” 

“At least,” I said, “I will 
trouble you no more, father, to- 
night. So long as you understand, 
there need be no more to say.” 

He gave me a very curt “ good- 
night,” and turned back to his 
papers—the letters with the black 
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edge, either by my imagination or 
in reality, always keeping upper- 
most. went to my own room 
for my lamp, and then alone pro- 
ceeded to the silent shrine in which 
the portrait hung. I at_ least 
would look at her to-night. I 
don’t know whether I asked my- 
self, in so many words, if it were 
she who—or if it was any one 
—I knew nothing ; but my heart 
was drawn with a softness—born, 
perhaps, of the great weakness 
in which I was left after that vis- 
itation—to her, to look at her, to 
see perhaps if there was any sym- 


athy, any approval in her face. 

set down my lamp on the table 
where her little work-basket still 
was ; the light threw a gleam up- 
ward upon her,—she seemed 
more than ever to be stepping in- 
to the room, coming down towards 
me, coming back to her life. Ah 
no ! her life was lost and vanished : 
all mine stood between her and 
the days she knew. She looked at 
me with eyes that did not change. 
The anxiety I had seen at first 
seemed now a wistful subdued 
question ; but that difference was 
not in her look but in mine. 





I need not linger on the inter- 
vening time. The doctor who at- 
tended us usually, came in next 
day “ by accident,” and we had a 
long conversation. On the follow- 
ing day a very impressive yet genial 
gentleman from town lunched with 
us—a friend of my father’s, Dr 
Something ; but the introduction 
was hurried, and I did not catch 
his name. He, too, had a long 
talk with me  afterwards—my 
father being called away to speak 
to some one on business. Dr 
drew me out on the subject of 
the dwellings of the poor. He said 
he heard I took great interest in 
this question, which had come so 
much to the front at the present 
moment. He was interested in it 
too, and wanted to know the view 
I took. I explained at consider- 
able length that my view did not 
concern the general subject, on 
which I had scarcély thought, so 
much as the individual mode of 
management of my father’s estate. 
He was a most patient and intelli- 
gent listener, agreeing with me on 
some points, differing in others ; 
and his visit was very pleasant. 
I had no idea until after of its 


special object: though a certain 
puzzled look and slight shake of 
the head when my father returned, 
might have thrown some light up- 
on it. The report of the medica] 
experts in my case must, however, 
have been quite satisfactory, for I 
heard nothing more of them. It 
was, I think, a fortnight later when 
the next and last of these strange 
experiences came. 

This time it was morning, about 
noon,—a wet and rather dismal 
spring day. The half-spread leaves 
seemed to tap at the window, 
with an appeal to be taken in; 
the primroses, that showed golden 
upon the grass at the roots of 
the trees, just beyond the smooth- 
shorn grass of the lawn, were 
all drooped and sodden among 
their sheltering leaves. The very 
growth seemed dreary—the sense 
of spring inthe air making the 
feeling of winter a grievance, in- 
stead of the natural effect which 
it had conveyed a few months be- 
fore. I had been writing letters, 
and was cheerful enough, going 
back among the associates of my 
old life, with, perhaps, a little 
longing for its-freedom and inde- 
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pendence, but at the same tame a 
not ungrateful consciousness that 
for the moment my present tran- 
quillity might be best. 

This was my condition—a not 
up t one—when suddenly 
the now well-known symptoms 
of the visitation to which P ‘had 
become subj suddenly seized 
a me,—the leap of the heart ; 

sudden, causeless, overwhelm- 
ing Pe excitement, which I 
could neither ignore nor allay. 
I was terrrified beyond descrip- 
tion, beyond reason, when I be- 
came conscious that this was about 
to begin over again : what purpose 
did it answer, what good was in 
it? My father infeed understood 
the meaning of it, though I did not 
understand : but it was little agree- 
able to be thus made a helpless in- 
strument without any will of mine, 
in an operation of which I knew 
nothing ; and to enact the part of 
the oracle unwillingly, with suffer- 
ing and such a strain as it took 
me days to get over. I resist- 
ed, not as before, but yet des- 
— trying with better know- 
edge to keep down the growing 
passion. I hurried to my room 
and swallowed a dose of a sedative 
which had been given me to pro- 
cure sleep on my first return from 
India. t saw Morphew in the 
hall, and called him to talk to 
him, and cheat myself, if possi- 
ble, by that means. Morphew 
lingered, however, and, before he 
came, I was beyond conversation. 
I heard him speak, his voice comin 
vaguely though the turmoil whic 
was already in my ears, but what 
he said I have never known. I 
stood staring, trying to recover my 
wer of attention, with an aspect 
which ended by completely fright- 
ening the man. He cried out at 
last that he was sure I was ill, 
that he must bring me something ; 
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which words penetrated more or 
less into my maddened brain. It 
became impressed upon me that he 
was going to get some one—one of 
my father’s doctors, perhaps—to 
prevent me from acting, to 

my interference,—and that et 
waited 2 moment longer I might be 
too late. A vague idea seized me at 
the same time, of taking refuge 
with the portrait ing to its 
feet, throwing myself there, per- 
haps, till the paroxysm should be 
over. But it was not there that 
my footsteps were directed. I can 
remember making an effort to open 
the door of the drawing-room, and 
feeling myself swept past it, as if 
by a gale of wind. It was not 
there that I had to go. I knew 
very well where I had to go,—once 
more on my confused and voiceless 
mission to my father, who under- 
stood, although I could not under- 
stand. 

Yet as it was daylight, and all 
was clear, I could not help not- 
ing one or two circumstances on 
my way. I saw some one sitting 
in the hall as if waiting—a «oman, 
a girl, a black-shrouded figure, with 
a thick veil over her face: and 
asked myself who she was, and 
what she wanted there? This 
question, which had nothing to do 
with my present condition, some- 
how got into my mind, and was 
consult up and down upon the 
tumultuous tide hke a stray log 
on the breast of a fiercely rolling 
stream, now submerged, now com- 
ing uppermost, at the mercy of the 
waters. It did not stop me for a 
moment, as I hurried towards my 
father’s room, but it got upon the 
current of my mind. 5 flung open 


my father’s door, and cl it 
again after me, without seeing who 
was there or how he -was enga 

The full clearness of the daylight 
did not identify him as the lamp 
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did at night. He looked up at 
the sound of the door, with a glance 
of apprehension ; and rising sud- 
denly, interrupting some one who 
was standing speaking to him with 
much earnestness and even vehe- 
mence, came forward to meet me. 
“TI cannot be disturbed at_pre- 
sent,” he said quickly; “I am 
busy.” Then seeing the look in 
my face, which by this time he 
knew, he too changed colour. 
“Phil,” he said, in a low, impera- 
tive voice, “ wretched boy, go away 
—go away; don’t let a stranger 
see you——” 

“] can’t g0 away,” I said. “It 
is impossible. You know why I 
have come. I cannot, if I would. 
It is more powerful than I——” 

“Go, sir,” he said ; “go at once 
—no more of this folly. I will 
not have you in this room. Go— 
go 1” 

I made no answer. I don’t 
know that I could have done so. 
There had never been any struggle 
between us before; but I had no 

ower to do one thing or another. 

he tumult within me was in full 
career. I heard indeed what he 
said, and was able to reply; but 
his words, too, were like straws 
tossed upon the tremendous stream. 
I saw now with my feverish eyes 
who the other person present was. 
It was a woman, dressed also in 
mourning similar to the one in the 
hall ; but thisa middle-aged woman, 
like a respectable servant. She had 
been crying, and in the pause 
caused by this encounter between 
my father and myself, dried her 
eyes with a handkerchief, which 
she rolled like a ball in her hand, 
evidently in strong emotion. She 
turned and looked at me as my 
father spoke to me, for a moment 
with a gleam of hope, then falling 
back into her former attitude. 

My father returned to his seat. 
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He was much agitated too, though 
doing all that was possible to con- 
ceal it. My inopportune arrival 
was evidently a great and un- 
looked-for vexation to him. He 
gave me the only look of passion- 
ate displeasure I have ever had 
from him, as he sat down again ; 
but he said nothing more. 

“You must understand,” he 
said, addressing the woman, “ that 
I have said my last words on this 
subject. I don’t choose to enter into 
it again in the presence of my son, 
who is not well enough to be made 
a party to any discussion. I am 
psi that you should have had so 
much trouble in vain; but you 
were warned beforehand, and you 
have only yourself to blame. I 
acknowledge no claim, and noth- 
ing you can say will change my 
resolution. I must beg you to go 
away. All this is very painful and 
quite useless. I acknowledge no 
claim.” 

“ Oh, sir,” she cried, her eyes be- 
ginning once more to flow, her 
speech interrupted by little sobs. 
“Maybe I did wrong to speak of 
aclaim. I’m not educated to ar- 
gue with a gentleman. Maybe we 
have no claim, But if it’s not by 
right, oh, Mr Canning, won’t you 
let your heart be touched by pity ? 
She don’t know what I’m saying, 
poor dear. She’s not one to beg 
and pray for herself, as I’m doing 
for her. Oh, sir, she’s so young! 
She’s so lone in this world—not a 
friend to stand by her, nor a house 
to take her in! You are the 
nearest to her of any one that’s left 
in this world. She hasn’t a relation 
—not one so near as you——oh !” 
she cried, with a sudden thought, 
turning quickly round upon me, 
“this gentleman’s your son! Now 
I think of it, it’s not your relation 
she is, but his, through his mother ! 
That’s nearer, nearer! Oh, sir! 
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owre young; your heart should 

e more tender. Here ismy youn 
lady that has no ene in the coal 
to look to her. Your own flesh 
and blood: your mother’s cousin 
—your mother’s s 

y father called to her to stop, 
with a voice of thunder. “ Philip, 
leave us at once. It is not a 
matter to be discussed with you.” 

And then in a moment it be- 
came clear to me what it was. It 
had been with difficulty that I had 
kept myself still. My breast was 
labouring with the fever of an im- 

ulse poured into me, more than 

could contain. And now for the 
first time I knew why. I hurried 
towards him, and took his hand, 
though he resisted, into mine. 
Mine were burning, but his like 
ice ; their touch burnt me with its 
chill, like fire. “This is what it 
is?” I cried. “I had no knowl- 
edge before. I don’t know now 
what is being asked of you. But, 
father—understand! You know, 
and I know now, that some one 
sends me—some one—who has a 
right to interfere.” 

He pushed me away with all 
his might. “You are mad,” he 
cried. “ What right have you to 
think ? Oh, you are mad— 
mad! I have seen it coming 
imme 

The woman, the petitioner, had 
grown silent, watching this brief 
conflict with the terror and in- 
terest with which women watch 
a struggle between men. She 
started and fell back when she 
heard what he said, but did not 
take her eyes off me, following 
every movement I made. When 
I turned to go away, acry of in- 
describable disappointment and 
remonstrance burst from her, and 
even my father raised himself 
up and stared at my withdraw- 
al, astonished to find that he 
had overcome me so soon and 








easily. I paused for a moment, 
and looked back on them, seeing 
them large and vague through the 
mist of fever. “I am not going 
away,” I said. “I am going for 
another messenger—one you can’t 
gainsay.” 

‘My father rose. He called out 
to me threateningly, “I will have 
nothing touched that ishers. No- 
thing that is hers shall be pro- 
faned——” 

I waited to hear no more; I 
knew what I had todo. By what 
means it was conveyed to me I 
cannot tell; but the certainty of 
an influence which no one thought 
of calmed me in the midst of m 
fever. I went out into the hall, 
where I had seen the young stran- 
ger waiting. I went up to her 
and touched her on the shoulder. 


‘She rose at once, with a little 


movement of alarm, yet with docile 
and instant obedience as if she 
had expected the summons. I 
made her take off her veil and 
her bonnet, scarcely looking at 
her, scarcely seeing her, knowing 
how it was: I took her soft, small, 
cool, yet trembling hand into mine ; 
it was so soft and cool, not cold, it 
refreshed me with its tremulous 
touch. All through I moved and 
spoke like a man in a dream, swift- 
ly, noiselessly, all the complications 
of waking life removed, without 
embarrassment, without reflection, 
without the loss of a moment. My 
father was still standing up, lean- 
ing alittle forward as he had done 
when I withdrew, threatening, yet 
terror-stricken, not knowing what 
I might be about to do, when I 
returned with my companion. 
That was the one thing he had 
not thought of. He was entirely 
undecided, unprepared. He gave 
her one look, flung up his arms 
above his head, and uttered a 
distracted cry, so wild that it 
seemed the last outcry of nature 
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— Agnes!” then fell back like a 
sudden ruin, upon himself, into 
his chair. 

I had no leisure to think how he 
was, or whether he could hear what 
I said. I had my message to de- 
liver. ‘“ Father,” I said, labouring 
with my panting breath, “ it is for 
this that heaven has opened, and 
one whom I never saw, one whom 
I know not, has taken possession 
of me. Had we been less earthly 
we should have seen her—herself, 
and not merely her image. Ihave 
not even known what she meant. 
I have been as a fool without un- 
derstanding. This is the third time 
Ihave come to you with her mes- 
sage, without knowing what to say. 
But now I have found it out. 
This is her message. I have found 
it out at last.” 

There was an awful pause—a 

ause in which no one moved or 

reathed. Then there came a 
broken voice out of my father’s 
chair. He had not understood, 
though I think he heard what I 
said. He put out two feeble 
hands. “ Phil—I think I am dy- 
ing—has she—has she come for 
me ?” he said. 

We had to carry him to his bed. 
What struggles he had gone 
through before I cannot tell. He 
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had stood fast, and had refused to 
be moved, and now he fell—like an 
old tower, like an old tree. The 
necessity there was for thinking of 
him saved me from the physical 
consequences which had prostrated 
me on a former occasion. I had 
no leisure now for any conscious- 
ness of how matters went with 
myself. 

His delusion was not wonderful, 
but most natural. She was clothed 
in black from head to foot, instead 
of the white dress of the portrait. 
She had no knowledge of the con- 
flict, of nothing but that she was 
called for, that her fate might 
depend on the next few minutes. 
In her eyes there was a pathetic 
question, aline of anxiety in the lids, 
an innocent appeal in the looks. 
And the face the same: the same 
lips, sensitive, ready to quiver; the 
same innocent, candid brow ; the 
look of a common race, which is 
more subtle than mere resemblance. 
How I knew that it was so I can- 
not tell, nor any man. It was the 
other—the elder—ah no ! not elder; 
the ever young, the Agnes to 
whom age can never come—she 
who they say was the mother of a 
man who never saw her—it was 
she who led her kinswoman, her 
representative, into our hearts. 





My father recovered after a 
few days: he had taken cold, it 
was said the day before—and nat- 
urally, at seventy, a small matter 
is enough to upset the balance even 
of a strong man. He got quite 
well ; but he was willing enough 
afterwards to leave the manage- 
ment of that ticklish kind of pro- 
perty which involves human well- 
being in my hands, who could 
move about more freely, and see 
with my own eyes how things were 





going on. He liked home better, 
and had more pleasure in his per- 
sonal existence in the end of his 
life. Agnes is now my wife, as he 
had, of course, foreseen. It was 
not merely the disinclination to re- 
ceive her father’s daughter, or to 
take upon him a new responsibility, 
that had moved him, to do-him jus- 
tice. But both these motives had 
told strongly. I have never been 
told, and now will never be. told, 
what his griefs against my mother’s 
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family, and specially against that 
cousin, had been ; but that he had 
been very determined, deeply pre- 
judiced, there can be no doubt. It 
turned out after, that the first oc- 
casion on which I had been mysteri- 
ously commissioned to him with a 
message which I did not understand, 
and which for that time he did not 
understand, was the evening of the 
day on which he had received the 
dead man’s letter, appealing to him 
—to him, a man whom he had 
wronged—on behalf of the child 
who was about to be left friendless 
inthe world. The second time, fur- 
ther letters, from the nurse who was 
the only guardian of the orphan, 
and the chaplain of the place where 
her father had died, taking it for 
granted that my father’s house was 
her natural refuge—had been re- 
ceived. The third I have already 
described, and its results. 

For a long time after, my mind 
was never without a lurking fear 
that the influence which had once 
taken possession of me might re- 
turn again. Why should I have 
feared to be influenced—to be the 
messenger of a blessed creature, 
whose wishes could be nothing 
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but heavenly? Who can say? 
Flesh and blood is not made for 
such encounters: they were more 
than I could bear. But nothin 
of the kind has ever occurr 
again. 

Agnes had her peaceful domestic 
throne established under the pic- 
ture. My father wished it to be 
so, and spent his evenings there 
in the warmth and light, instead 
of in the old library, in the narrow 
circle cleared by our lamp out of 
the darkness, as long as he lived. 
It is supposed by strangers that 
the picture on the wall is that of 
my wife ; and I have always been 

lad that it should be so supposed. 
She who was my mother, who came 
back to me and became as my soul 
for three strange moments and no 
more, but with whom I can feel no 
credible relationship as she stands 
there, has retired for me into the 
tender regions of the unseen. She 
has passed once more into the secret 
company of those shadows, who 
can only become real in an atmo- 
sphere fitted to modify and har- 
monise all differences, and make 
all wonders possible—the light of 
the perfect day. 
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RECENT DEGRADATION OF MILITARY RANK. 


We seem to have entered upon 
an era of incessant change in the 
organisation of the British aymy. 
One thing certainly remains con- 
stant—the diminutive strength of 
the regimental ‘rank and file, al- 
though the number of officers, and 
especially the officers of the higher 
ranks,undergoes continual increase. 
But, with this one expection, every- 
thing connected with the army is 
in a state of flux. The beginning 
of the era of restlessness dates 
from the Abolition of Purchase in 
1871. No one would wish to see 

urchase revived with its enormous 
inherent abuses, although, as was 
pointed out by more than one 
authority at the time, a limited 
kind of purchase might have been 
very useful. For one grave defect 
in the new state of things is, that 
the commissioned ranks of the 
army are being filled with penniless 
young men. The profession re- 
quires no capital to embark in, and 
no interest ; is it open to every one 
who can gain a place at the com- 
etitive examination. The army 
is thus a thoroughly democratic 
career ; the only deterrent, in fact, 
is the expense of the preliminary 


' education. If that can be met, 


and if enough money can be scraped 
together by his parent to buy the 
youngster his red coat, then he is 
destined to swell the ever increas- 
ing ranks who swarm up, Chinese 
fashion, to the half-yearly competi- 
tions at Burlington House. In 
this respect truly the army has 
become an open profession; but 
coupled with this opening of it to 
all comers, there are the drastic 
new rules for clearing out the ranks 
at the other end, and the result is 
that shoals of excellent officers are 
turned adrift in the prime of life 


with a bare pittance whereon to 
spend the rest of their days. It 
would have been a very useful check 
on this extension of genteel pauper- 
ism, which is one of the most unfor- 
tunate concomitants of our new 
army system, if the condition had 
been attached to competition that 
every competitor should deposit a 
round sum of money, say fifteen 
hundred or even a couple of 
thousand pounds, to be held in 
trust for the owner, and the 
interest only to be claimable by 
him until his death or retirement 
from the service. There would 
have been no lack of competitors 
of quite —_ enough quality under 
this condition, which alone would 
have sufficed to ensure a sufficient 
stream of retirement, because the 
certainty of coming in for a round 
sum of money would have fur- 
nished a strong incentive to a man 
to retire, just as it did in the old 
days of purchase, while a great 
deal of poverty, present and pros- 
tive, would have been averted. 
he truth is, that so long asa 
sufficient number of officers of 
excellent quality is forthcoming 
to serve on the bare pittance 
which forms a British officer’s pa 
in the lower ranks, there is no call 
to raise the pay ; but that pay is 
quite insufficient to support an 
officer of even the most economical 
habits. This truth unfortunately 
is not apprehended by the friends 
of the candidates who are crowding 
into the army. The notion has 
got abroad that the army has now 
become a profession by which a 
man can find a livelihood, while, 
as we have observed, it is an easy 
way of providing for a son, with- 
out the expense involved in em- 
barking him in any:of the profes- 
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sions which require either a capital 
to start with, or a prolonged 
support until the independence is 
reached. Even in India it has al- 
most ceased to be possible for the 
subaltern of the British regiment to 
live on his pay. This is partly due 
to the general rise of prices in that 
country, partly to the more ex- 
— habit of living amongst the 

nglish middle classes, which has 
found its way to India, and partly 
also perhaps to the greater de- 
velopment of field sports, which is 
a characteristic of Indian as well 
as of English life, and which, 
oddly enough, can be distinctly 
traced to the extension of railways. 
So far, then, from being more of a 
profession, in the sense of its pro- 
viding a permanent and respectable 
livelihood, the army has become 
even less so than it used to be. In 
old days, if the poor officer could 
not purchase promotion, he could 
at least hold on to his regiment for 
as long as he pleased ; but now this 
fixity of tenure is exchanged for 
the prospect of early compulsory 
retirement. Notice of the change, 
however, came too late to avert the 
disaster which has already over- 
taken so many officers, and still 
awaits so many morein the future, 
of being cast adrift with a mere 

ittance in the very prime of 
ife. 

The new rules which regulate 
compulsory retirement are the out- 
come of the report of Lord Pen- 
zance’s Commission of 1876, the 
recommendations of which were 
susbsequently embodied in the great 
Royal Warrant of 1877. This 
Commission,as may be remembered, 
was appointed to consider, and re- 
port how Lord Cardwell’s pledge 
might be redeemed, that promotion 
in the army, after the abolition of 
purchase, should be at least as 
rapid as it had been under the pur- 
chase system. Their recommenda- 


tion was briefly to the effect that, 
in order to jensure this condition, 
it would be necessary to provide 
that regimental promotion should 
be secured by producing vacancies 
daterally as well as at one end 
in the junior as in the senior 
ranks, so that, as they put it, the 
stream of promotion should not 
flow only through the narrow neck 
of the bottle. Accordingly, limit. 
ing ages were fixed for each rank, 
on reaching which the officer is 
compulsorily retired. These ages 
were fixed at forty years for cap- 
tains, forty-seven for majors, fifty- 
two for lieutenant-colonels, and 
fifty-five for colonels; while, in 
order to minimise the hardship. 
these measures would involve, the 
right to pensions on optional re- 
tirement, heretofore limited to only 
very senior officers, was extended 
to all officers of twenty years’ ser- 
vice and upwards, with lump-sum 
gratuities for junior officers retiring 
voluntarily. 

The effect of these new regula- 
tions has been a tremendous clear- 
ance of senior officers and a corre- 
sponding amount of hardship. It. 
is true that all the retirements 
were not compulsory : some were 
the result of pensions being for 
the first time available in the lower 
grades ; and a good many officers. 
have taken pensions and bonuses 
simply because, looking ahead, they 
saw that their turn would come 
very shortly to be put on the shelf. 
This, however, was merely antici- 
pating compulsion. Practically. 
some of the best officers in the 


army have been lost to it in this 
way. The middle-aged captain or 
major is often the most valuable 
officer in a regiment. These men,. 
if they have given up the ambi- 
tious expectations with which they 
set out, are at any rate reconciled 


to their lot. They have got to 
make a home of their regiments | 
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and they are liked by the men, 
pecause from long experience they 
gre more considerate than younger 
officers, and carry on the duties in a 

Jeasanter way :, where the officers 
of aregiment are of long standing, 
it will generally be found that the 
regiment is in a good state of dis- 
cipline. However, the clearance 
has been accomplished, and Lord 
Cardwell’s pledge amply fulfilled, 
for never was promotion so fast as 
it has been since the introduction 
of this warrant. Officers have been 
getting their troops and companies 
in four and five years, without pay- 
ing for them ; promotion in the 
Royal Artillery, to which com- 
pulsory retirement has been ex- 
tended, has been speeding so fast 
that Woolwich can hardly supply 
enough officers to fill up the vac- 
ancies, and this at a time practi- 
cally of profound peace as far as 
casualties go. 

So drastic was the effect, that 
the authorities became alarmed at 
their own measures. The actuaries 
who were consulted, discovered 
that only a very small proportion 
of the officers of the army could 
under the rules escape compulsory 
retirement, and in order to miti- 
gate their severity, without alter- 
ing their terms verbally, it was 
determined to make the higher 
regimental ranks more easily ac- 
cessible by largely increasing them. 
Mahomet was to come to the moun- 
tain. This plan, it may be ob- 
served, was discussed by Lord 
Penzance’s Commission and re- 
jected as unsuitable. More senior 
officers should not be created, the 
argued, than are actually required, 
merely to accelerate promotion. 
Nevertheless, in contravention of 
this sound opinion, the plan of in- 
creasing the number of senior 
officers has been adopted. <A 
second lieutenant-colonel has been 
added to each battalion, and a 
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number of captains converted into 
majors, who, however, are still hold- 
ing the command of companies. 
The necessary result of this change 
is, that in ordinary course officers 
will reach the rank of major and 
lieutenant-colonel sooner than they 
otherwise would have done; and 
thus has been diminished to a 
certain extent the drastic effect 
of the compulsory _ retirement 
clauses. But obviously the same 
result could have been equally well 
obtained by altering the ages at 
which the compulsory clauses come 
into effect. If it were found that 
too many officers were hit by the 
rule which makes the retirement of 
a captain compulsory at forty and 
of a major at forty-seven, the 
natural remedy would have been 
to raise the limit of age for compul- 
sory retirement, say to forty-three 
or forty-four in the one case, and 
to fifty or thereabouts in the other. 
The result would have been pre- 
cisely the same, so far as regards 
the age and efficiency of officers 
retained in the service, and it would 
have been attained without that 
degradation of military rank which 
is such a melancholy feature of 
English military administration at 
the present time. Heretofore rank 
in the English army has represent- 
ed the same status as in other 
armies. A captain has been a 
man commanding a eo soe a 
field officer has always fulfilled 
higher functions than the com- 
mand of a company ; a lieutenant- 
colonel has had at least the com- 
mand of a battalion. This is now 
no longer the case ; and although it 
was hardly to be expected that the 
officers affected will cry out against 
a change by which they have gain- 
ed so largely in pocket, as well as 
in other ways, nevertheless the 
general feeling in the army, even 
among those who have benefited 
by the changé, is that this degra- 
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dation of rank has been a great 
mistake. 

The immediate effect of the 
Warrant of 1877 was thus a great 
rush of promotion. But this rush 
must inevitably be followed by a 

riod of stagnation. When officers 

ave no incentive to retire, they 
will hold on until their turn comes 
to be compulsorily retired, and we 
may expect that the flow of pro- 
motion in the future will be regu- 
lated solely by the action of the 
compulsory retirement rules. But 
the seniors in each grade are now 
so comparatively — that their 
turn to be placed on the shelf is 
still far off. Thus the unduly 
rapid promotion of the present is 
laying up a store of bad promotion 
for the young officers now entering 
the army. The authorities at the 
War Office, however, have at last 
discovered that promotion is going 
too fast, and, alarmed at the in- 
creased burden thrown on the pen- 
sion list, are now putting on the 
drag. An officer is not to be 
allowed to retire on a pension or 
gratuity unless the juniors who 
get the step have completed a cer- 
tain amount of service. It is a 
great pity that this condition was 
not applied sooner. Or, had the 
rule originally been to offer op- 
tional retirements at the present 
rates to those who liked to take 
them, while leaving out the obli- 
gatory clauses for compulsory re- 
tirement at certain ages in certain 
grades, promotion would have been 

uite fast enough, and a great 

eal of hardship would have been 
avoided, as well as the inevitable 
block impending in the future. 
The great object of the regulations 
should be to ensure an equable flow 
of promotion, and not promotion 
by fits and starts. e 

The regulations governing the 
command of regiments have also 
undergone fluctuations. First, the 


tenure of a lieutenant-colonel wag 
limited to five years, as proposed 
by Lord Penzance’s Commission, 
and if there is to be a fixed limit 
this term appears suitable, But 
then, when a second lieutenant- 
colonel was added to each battalion 
in 1881, the result followed that 
either the junior might never guc- 
ceed on the command at all, or, if 
he was to have a full term of com- 
mand, that [ten years might be 
Spent in passing through that 
grade. It was accordingly ruled 
that the tenure of the rank of lien- 
tenant-colonel should be limited to 
six years, and that the time passed 
in command should not exceed 
four, the result being that a lieu- 
tenant-colonel might possibly get 
only a two years’ slice of the com. 
mand. It appears very question- 
able whether all or any of these 
complicated conditions for govern- 
ing promotion in the different ranks 
are necessary. It is certainly de- 
sirable to have a maximum limit 
of age in the higher ranks, but 
should not that condition suffice 
for all the requirements of the 
case? Inthe French army there 
is one fixed rule: no officer can re- 
main on the effective list after the 
age of sixty-two, and certainly no 


general officer ought to be older . 


than this. We, on the other hand, 
have asliding scale ; the higher the 
rank the older the man may be. 
A lieutenant-general may hold on 
till sixty-seven ; a major-general 
must not exceed sixty-two, nora 
colonel fifty-five. But if there is 
to be any difference in the limit of 
age for the different ranks, the 
arrangement should be reversed, 
because the higher the rank, the 
more necessary is the possession of 
vigour and activity by the officer. 
The demand on the vigour and 
endurance of a general officer in 
the field is far greater than that 
made on the battalion commander. 
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An old man does well enough in 
the latter capacity if he can sit 
his horse and keep up with his 
men on foot ; and soldiers on the 
whole like being commanded by 
old officers. But the general 
should be the most active man in 
the force, fresh and unwearied at 
the critical moment ; at theend of 
the long day when success may 
crown the last effort, fit to go on 
himself, and to urge his troops on 
when all others are fatigued and 
seeking rest. Even in the ordi- 
nary work of a campaign the gen- 
eral has much more ground to 
cover in the day’s work than those 
under him, and much more busi- 
ness to get through. To take one 
instance only. The reader of ‘ Per- 
sonal Reminiscences of W ellington’s 
Campaign’ will have understood 
what a large factor in Wellington’s 
success was his extraordinary per- 
sonal vigour and power of endur- 
ance, his faculty of being every- 
where where he was wanted, and 
seeing everything for himself. So 
with other great commanders : it 
may be safely asserted that, save 
in quite exceptional circumstances, 
noarmy commanded by a general 
not in the full vigour of life 
will achieve any great results, 
and few men are this after sixty. 
It may be objected that the ex- 
—2 of the German army in the 

rancéo-Prussian war is opposed to 
this assertion, because the German 
generals who did such great things 
were most of them old men. But 
that case was peculiar, although 
even there the leaders of the two 
chief armies were men in the prime 
of life. When such very large 
bodies of men are in the figld as 
were engaged on that occasion, the 
movements must necessarily be of 
amore or less leisurely kind, and 
the leader must perforce see through 
the eyes of others. Further, it must 
be observed that,masterly although 
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the strategy was in that war, there 
was a very sensible want of vigour 
displayed on more than one occa- 
sion in pressing advantages, notably 
after the battle of Worth, where the 
Germans allowed the beatenF rench 
army to get clear away from them. 
But it is not given to our generais 
to command a hundred thousand 
men in the field. The work the 

have to do is usually of a very dif- 
ferent kind. ‘To command a small 
expeditionary force of four or five 
thousand men,thrown into a strange 
country, perhaps a savage and un- 
healthy one, and where a high de- 
gree of physical endurance is re- 
quired for proper leading, is what 
usually falls to the British general ; 
and other things being the same, 
the younger he is the better he will 
do thejob. The great Duke said, 
at the end of his campaigns, that he 
was beginning to “ go off” when he 
was only forty-five ; few are the 
men who do not decline in vigour 
after they are fifty. If efficiency 
be the main object, therefore, 
the rule of age should be as 
strict for the generals as for the 
colonels. However, this is a new 
doctrine which will hardly find ac- 
ceptance all at once, but at any 
rate one rule for age might apply 
to all other ranks. At present, 
out of consideration for the exist- 
ing colonels, the limit of age for 
that rank has been temporarily ex- 
tended to fifty-nine years,but here- 
after is to be reduced to fifty-five ; 
and provided that limit be main- 
tained, all other conditions, such 
as the obligatory retirement of 
captains at forty, majors at forty- 
seven, and lieutenant-colonels at 
fifty-two, which press very hardly 
upon individual officers, seem to 
be unnecessary. If nobody in the 
army, except the generals, is over 
fifty-five, there.is no fear of the 
army being too old for its work. 
The reason alleged for these com- 
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plicated conditions is the one al- 
ready cited, that vacancies ought 
to take place laterally as well as 
at one end of the list. And it 
might be objected that if compul- 
sory retirement were insisted on 
in the grade of colonel only, the 
result would be that every officer 
would succeed in turn to the com- 
mand of a regiment, and hold it 
for only a few months before his 
turn came to be shelved. And 
very frequent changes of regimental 
commanders would, of course, be 
bad. But it is doubtful if such 
a result would follow. As the 
rules now stand, indeed, each 
officer feels assured that if he 
can escape compulsory retirement, 
his turn will come to rise to the 
top of the regiment, and so is 
tempted to hold on; whereas if 
he saw that there was little chance 
of the way being cleared for him, 
he would retire of his own accord. 
This is what used to happen in 


the old days, when a lieutenant- 
colonel would sometimes remain 
ten or fifteen years in command of 


a regiment. The officers below 
him saw that he had no intention 
of making way forthem, and there- 
fore they gave up waiting, and 
went themselves: if they had 
known’ that he had only a short 
tenure of office, they might have 
been tempted to hold on. Few 
men indeed would care to take up 
the command of a regiment unless 
they saw their way for holding it 
for a reasonable time. And gene- 
rally it may be said that if the age 
for compulsory retirement be ex- 
tended, the fewer will there be to 
whom the rule is applied. Many 
a man will retire of hisown accord 
at fifty, to whom it would have 
been a great hardship to place him 
on the shelf at forty. Lastly, there 
remains the effectual remedy of pro- 
motion by selection, now so spar- 
ingly applied. 
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We have already remarked upon 
the degradation of military rank 
which has taken place in thé mul. 
tiplication of field officers in g 
regiment. A German regiment of 
three battalions, which in peace 
time is 1800 and in war time 3000 
strong, has an establishment of 
five field officers ; a French regi- 
ment of four battalions and a 
depot has seven field officers, For 
a battalion of English infantry, 
which in peace time is usually as 
low as 500 strong and in war time 
is not to exceed 1000, if ever it 
can be got up to that strength, an 
establishment is provided of six 
field officers. A cavalry regiment 
consisting of four, and in India of 
only three weak squadrons, is sup- 
plied with a staff of five field 
officers. The second lieutenant- 
colonel in all these cases has no- 
thing to do ; in fact he is kept up 
simply to justify the War Office 
and the retirement regulations. 
The majors in the infantry com- 
mand companies, and in the cavalry 
troops ; in every other army the 
much stronger company or squad- 
ron is commanded by a captam. 
Thus military rank in the English 
army has come to represent some- 
thing quite different from what it 
represents in every other army, 
and has of course become cheapened 
in foreign estimation as well as at 
home ; in short, a distinct degtada- 
tion has been brought about of 
military rank, It may be said 
that the new double - company 
column of attack will furnish an 
adequate command for the major. 
But the British double company is 
a smaller body than the German or 
French single company ; and the 
British squadron of two troops has 
always up to the present time been 
commanded by the senior of the 
two troop captains. 

Another melancholy instance of 
the misuse of what should be the 
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cheap defence of nations is 
afforded by the new mode of 
handling the rank of colonel. In 
our army the command of a vy 
ment—or a battalion, if there be 
more than one to a regiment—has 
always been held by a lieutenant- 
colonel, not, as in other armies, by 
a colonel. This peculiarity has 
arisen out of the circumstance that 
the regiment was originally raised 
by acolonel whose association with 
it was mainly pecuniary, and who 
did not accompany it into quarters 
or the field. Eventually, colonels 
of regiments came to be all general 
officers ; but the title of lieutenant- 
colonel was still maintained for the 
actual commandant, and promotion 


to the rank of colonel was made. 


by brevet at irregular intervals : 
usually the Sovereign’s birthday 
or some other special occasion was 
taken to issue a general “ brevet,” 
when a batch of the senior lieuten- 
ant-colonels of the army would be 
advanced to the rank of colonel by 
brevet. The list of general officers 
was maintained in the same way 
at a varying strength by the 
“brevet” promotion of batches 
of senior colonels, and moving up 
the seniors of the different grades 
of general officer. Thus a lieu- 
tenant-colonel would pass an un- 
certain time in that rank, which 
might vary from twelve or fifteen 
years to seven or eight years, ac- 
cording as he might happen to 
come in at the top of one brevet 
or the bottom of the next. The 
brevet-colonel continued to be eli- 
gible to command his regiment 
until promoted to major-general by 
a succeeding brevet. 

She result of the brevet system 
was that an officer on promotion 
to lieutenant-colonel could never 
again be superseded in the army, 
except by the selection of a junior 
lieutenant-colonel to be aide-de- 
camp to the Queen, so that all 
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inequalities in promotion up to 
that rank remained hereafter un- 
adjusted throughout the career of 
the officers concerned. The brev- 
ets were so regulated that the high- 
er ranks were less numerous than 
the lower : there were many more 
lieutenant-colonels than colonels,, 
and more colonels again than gen- 
eral officers in any grade. This 
system of promotion by batches 
at uncertain periods was abolished 
in 1854, when a fixed establish- 
ment of general officers was created, 
promotion to which and throughout 
the different grades of which was 
henceforward determined by the oc- 
currence of vacancies therein. This 
was a decided improvement, al- 
though the mistake was made of fix- 
ing the establishment at a strength 
far in excess of the wants of the 
army. It is true that, there being 
no limit of age for general officers, 
the majority were past work, so 
that the list was practically in the 
main a retired list, and the rank 
continued to be to a great extent 
@ mere ornamental one ; but even 
of the effective general officers, all 
could not possibly find employ- 
ment, Simultaneously with this 
change, periodical brevets were dis- 
continued for promotion to the 
rank of colonel, which was hence- 
forward to be given after a certain 
number of years’ actual service on 
duty in the rank of lieutenant. 
colonel. It was further provided 
that an officer might be promoted 
to the rank of brevet-colonel for 
distinguished service in the field. 
This provision was an excellent 
one, because it should be an object. 
of military administration to pro- 
mote the most deserving officers, 
and secure their early advancement 
to the rank of = officer. Un- 
fortunately it has been too spar- 
ingly exercised to have much effect. 
upon the lists of the upper ranks 
of the army. 
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The qualifying service for pro- 
motion of lieutenant-colonel to 
colonel, which was first fixed at 
five years, with strict limitation to 
officers holding substantive mili- 
tary wore has since been 
reduced to four years, while the 
limitations have been so extended 
as practically to include everybody. 
The result is that the number of 
colonels is already much in excess 
of the number of lieutenant- 
colonels in the army,—a reversal 
of the natural and proper order of 
things. The value of a rank so 
quickly reached is cheapened, while 
its utility as a means of reward is 
also lessened : the chances will be 
that the lieutenant-colonel whom 
it is desired to reward for distin- 
guished services is already a brevet 
colonel, or that at most the special 
brevet will anticipate his regular 

romotion by only afew months. 
f the term of qualifying service 
were extended from four to six or 
seven years, or even longer, pro- 
motion to brevet colonel for dis- 
tinguished service would be more 
often possible, and a much more 
substantial benefit to the officer, 
while furthering also the object 
which is surely to be aimed at in 
any system of promotion, of bring- 
ing the best officers to the top. 

Another grave objection to the 
present rules which govern promo- 
tion to the rank of colonel, is the 
inordinate advantage which they 
give to those officers who get 

revet promotion to lieutenant- 
colonel. This is now bestowed for 
the most trifling service, as if it 
were a mere titular distinction of 
little value ; but since brevet rank 
qualifies in most cases as much as 
substantive, the result is that a 
major who gets his step for, per- 
haps, being present, or nearly 
present, in some trifling skirmish, 
thereupon supersedes all the other 
majors in the army, not only in 
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the rank of lieutenant-colonel, but 
also in the rank of colonel, and sub- 
sequently in promotion to general 
officers. This enormous advantage 
does not attach to the brevet rank 
of major. A captain breveted as 
major gets no further advance. 
ment. is next step, if it is to be a 
brevet one, must be earned by fresh 
service ; and the same rule ought to 
be established in regard to brevet 
lieutenant-colonels. The undue ad- 
vantages which attach to what is 
nowadays a very cheaply earned 
honour has become a real abuse. 
But in fact the whole system 
of “lieutenant-colonels and brevet- 
colonels” is perfectly obsolete and 
out of harmony with the actual 
conditions of the army as now 
organised. Except in the Artillery 
and Engineers, in which services 
the rank is a moribund one, soon 
to come to an end, there is now no 
such thing as a substantive colonel 
in the army: every colonel is a 
brevet colonel. The actual term 
“brevet” has indeed been abol- 
ished ; the promotion is now made, 
not to “brevet” colonel, but to 
colonel “in the army”: but virtuall 
the practice still obtains—the ran 
is not recognised as a regimental 
one. This curious condition is, in 
fact, a survival from the old times, 
when, as we have explained, every 
regiment had a colonel who nom- 
inally commanded it, the actual 
command being exercised by his 
deputy, the lieutenant-colonel ; and 
the rank of colonel was reached at 
uncertain periods, and by batches 
of officers at a time, under special 
“brevets.” But all this having 
been abolished, and now that the 
promotion is made at fixed periods 
of service, why should that pro- 
motion be still termed “brevet” 
or “army” promotion? What is 
the peculiar virtue in the term as 
applied to the colonel! Now that 
there are no other colonels in the 
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army to distinguish from them, 
why should the rank of colonel 
be wevet or army rank only, any 
more than the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, major, or captain ? 

All sorts of anomalies arise out 
of the maintenance ofthis term. 
Thus, for example, under existing 
rules every lieutenant-colonel of 
artillery or engineers is placed on 
half-pay after five years’ service 
in that rank. He is, however, 
still eligible for a further term 
of employ ; and being already an 
“army” colonel, his designation 
while so employed is that of a 
“lieutenant-colonel, half-pay, and 
colonel.” So also with regard to 
the commandant of a _ brigade 
depot, or, as it is now called, a 
regimental district. He is also 


takenfrom the list of half-pay 
colonels who have completed their 
term of regimental service, and 
is styled—not colonel command- 
ing the district, but a “ lieutenant- 


colonel commanding and brevet- 
colonel.” Why should an officer 
by a needless fiction be deemed 
to be on half-pay when he is on 
full employment and virtually on 
full pay, his rate of nominal half- 
pay Tele supplemented by addi- 
tional allowances? And since the 
rank of regimental colonel, con- 
fined now only to the Artillery and 
Engineers, will soon be a thing of 
the past, why retain the rank of 
brevet colonel at all? A manis 
called a brevet majorto distin- 
guish him from a regimental major, 
ut there are no other colonels 
from which the brevet or army 
colonels are to be distinguished : 
the rank is reached under fixed 
rules, and the appointments which 
are held by colonels cannot be 
held by officers of junior rank, so 
that the rank is not accidental to 
the position. 

It seems clear, then, that the idea 
involved in the term “ brevet,” as 
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well as the term itself, for promo- 
tions made according to fixed rules 
should now be altogether aban- 
doned : the promotion of lieuten- 
ant-colonel under those rules should 
be to the rank of colonel simply. 
But coupled with this change, there 
should be a great reduction in the 
present excessive number of colo- 
nels. In every other army the 
number of officers in each grade 
proceeds in a diminishing ratio, 
more than that of the next higher 
rank, and less than that of the 
next lower. This used to be the 
case with us too, anda reversion 
to the rule would be a very healthy 
change. There should be a fixed 
establishment of colonels, as of 
generals, to which officers should 
be advanced by army seniority, 
and also, what would be a very 
valuable condition, by selection. 
Or, still better, the rank of colonel 
should be attached to a definite 
position, which would naturally be 
the command of the regimental 
district. Thus the rank of colonel 
would go with the command of 
more than one battalion, while, as 
in other armies, the highest rank 
of an officer commanding a single 
battalion would be that of lieuten- 
ant-colonel. The charge of the 
regimental district or brigade de- 
pot, including the associated militia 
and volunteer battalions, would be 
a very suitable one for a colonel to 
hold ; and this arrangement would 
be one step mere towards the de- 
sired object of bringing the mili- 
tia, volunteer, and line battalions 
into connection with each other. 
All battalions would be command- 
ed by lieutenant-colonels only, who 
would, however, continue to be eli- 
gible for brevet promotion for dis- 
tinguished service. A brevet colo- 
nelcy for distinguished service 
went then become, what it has 
now ceased to be, a real and valu- 
able distinction. 
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We have already explained that 
the old plan of a fluctuating estab- 
lishment of generals was replaced 
in 1854 by a fixed establishment. 
In 1877, in pursuance of the re- 
commendations of:Lord Penzance’s 
Commission, all general officers 
were retired on attaining the age of 
seventy—the fixed establishment of 
generals, which was then consider- 
ably reduced, thus becoming much 
more of an effective list. The 
establishment was‘ still further 
reduced by the Royal Warrant of 
June 1831, which brought it down 
to reasonable dimensions and some 
sort of relation to the actual wants 
of the army, while at the same 
time the age for retirement was 
fixed at sixty-two for major-gen- 
erals, and sixty-seven forthe two 
senior grades. The reduction of 
strength might with advantage be 
carried still further. There ap- 
pears no reason why the establish- 
ment of generals should be in ex- 
cess of the number of commands 
to be filled by them, any more than 
that there should be an excess of 
captains or any other rank beyond 


the requirements of the service. - 


It may be objected that the estab- 
lishment is not actually in excess, 
because many of those on the ac- 
tive list are not really fit for active 
command, either from infirmity or 
want of previous training. This, 
however, is simply to say that the 
system is not properly worked. 
Even if the characters of all officers 
were not perfectly well known to 
the army, as they might be to the 
‘authorities who have to deal with 
the selection of colonels for pro- 
motion, the confidential reports 
upon officers would afford, if they 
are properly made, a perfect means 
of regulating promotion to import- 
ant rank in the army. These re- 
ports are now prepared with a 
degree of detail which the public 
generally have little notion of. It 
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is true that in many cases they are 
filled up in a perfunctory way, but 
this is just because so little use is 
made of them. If inspecting offi- 
cers knew that their confidential 
reports would be decisive in regu- 
lating the promotions of the officers 
reported on, they would take more 
care in the preparation of them; 
but as a matter of fact these re- 
ports at present go for very little. 
Officers who are notoriously incom. 
petent for the command of a bat- 
talion, from infirmities of temper 
or physical or mental unfitness, are 
nevertheless, when their turn comes, 
promoted just like everybody else ; 
and although a show of selection 
has lately been introduced as to fill- 
ing up vacancies in these appoint- 
ments, as well asin the list of major- 
generals, the thing is not carried 
nearly far enough : whenever an ex- 
ception is made, it creates so much 
excitement as to show how seldom 
the rule of seniority is departed 
from. There should be no diffi- 
culty in securing that none but 
competent officers shall be promoted 
to the establishment of generals ; 
and more frequent resort to selec- 
tion would undoubtedly commend 
itself to the army,.as it would to 
the public. An officer should not 
rise to general as a matter of 
course : unless thoroughly compe- 
tent, he should not get beyond the 
rank of colonel. And if inthis 
way the list were made a really 
effective one, then promotion to 
major-general should be made, not 
to a fixed establishment which 
bears no particular relation to the 
number of commands to be filled, 
but to a vacant brigade or equiva- 
lent appointment, just as the pro- 
motion? of any. junior officer is 
made. The establishment of major- 
generals would then consist of just 
so many as there are holding com- 
mands or who have completed their 
term of office ; these latter, if re- 

















maining unemployed, and not being 
promoted to a lieutenant-ge neral’s 
rank and command within a certain 
time, to be retired in due course ; 
and so with regard to the superior 
ranks. 
Still the reduction of the estab- 
lishment of generals made in 1881 
is a valuable reform as far as it 
goes; but the benefit of it has been 
in a great measure nullified by the 
retention, side by side with the 
active list, of an enormous estab- 
lishment of non-effective generals. 
Taking all classes in the British 
and Indian armies together,—effec- 
tive, retired, and those holding 
honorary rank,—there are about 
sixteen hundred persons of sorts 
who bear the title of “ general.” 
This curious state of things, which 
is quite of modern growth, is open 
to grave objection. The public does 
not distinguish between the differ- 
ent classes,—between the effective 
and the non-effective lists, between 
the real and the so-called honorary 
rank ; the apparent state of things 
is that we have an army in which 
the strength of the highest ranks 
is ludicrously out of proportion to 
the rest of the force—more than 
enough, indeed, to command all 
the armies of ‘Europe. That a 
general officer on retirement should 
take his rank with him is of course 
necessary; but the distinction 
which should attach to that rank 
is entirely destroyed by its profuse 
bestowal on all retired colonels. 

This practice of giving honorary 


| promotions on retirement, which is 


applied to all ranks as wellj|as to 
the colonels, was first introduced 
in 1854, when retirement was 
voluntary, in order to encourage 
retirements, and so stimulate the 
flow of promotion. - The necessity 
has passed away, now that retire- 
ment has been made obligatory 
under fixed rules ; and even if it 
were not so, the mischievous prac- 
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tice should be discontinued. Mili- 
tary rank in the British army is 
degraded by being made socheap; 
the rank of general officer is so 
profusely bestowed that it ceases 
to be worth bearing. Surely the 
aim and object to be kept in view 
in regard to military titles should 
be, instead of cheapening them, to 
elevate them and make them diffi- 
cult of attainment. What every 
one can get no onecares for. We 
have only to compare the estima-’ 
tion in which the rank of general 
officer is held in the German or 
French army with that which it 
holds with us, to see to what a 
point this degradation has been 
carried. There was a time when 
we used to laugh at the Americans ° 
and their cheap military titles, but 
the laugh is now the other way. 
In no country has military rank 
been so degraded as it has been in 
England during the last few years. 

Honorary promotion on retire- 
ment is equally objectionable in 
the lower grades. And what does 
this honorary rank mean? The 
officer no longer belongs to the 
army,—he can exercise no com- 


‘mand : it means simply that a man 


is to be called something different 
from what he is. The man who 
served as a captain or major, on 
retirement is styled what he never 
was before. The practice is pecu- 
liarly objectionable in its applica- 
tion to the Indian army, because 
in that army a very large number 
of officers are employed on purely 
civil duties. It is bad enough 
that this shonld be the case with 
lieutenant-colonels and majors, but 
since practically no officer in the 
Indian army retires before he is 


‘ obliged to do so, which is not until 


he becomes a colonel, the retired 
Indian officer is usually an honor- 
ary major-general; and thecountry 
is swamped with a nuniber of gen- 
eral officers. from India, many of 
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whom have never so much as even 
commanded acompany. The thing 
has reached such a pass that in- 
stances occur of officers applying 
not to get the step of honorary 
rank on retirement ; and it must 
be apparent to every one that in 
the present day the rank of major- 
general is held in little more esti- 
mation than the rank of colonel. 

This baneful practice was bor- 
rowed from that already obtaining 
in the Navy; but that does not 
make it the less objectionable. 
Moreover, the Navy is compara- 
tively such a small service, that 
the evil does not make itself very 
apparent. The country is not so 
overrun with sham admirals as it 
is with sham generals, because 
there are so few of them. 

Honorary promotion on retire- 
ment should, therefore, be at once 
abolished : the change would give 
great satisfaction to the army, and 
would commend itself to every 
sensible person. 

It need hardly be said, after this, 
that the practice, so profusely ex- 
tended of late years, of giving com- 
batant rank to non-combatant of- 
ficers, should also be abolished. 
Why should a po be called 
a major instead of a paymaster ? 
It may be pleaded that this renders 
the Pay Department more popular. 
If that argument be worth any- 
thing, and military titles are to be 
used to cheapen civil employments, 
then for economy’s sake milita 
titles ought to be given to the War 
Office clerks, and the senior clerks 
at the Admiralty might be dubbed 
Ste jar their pay being 

ocked all round per contra. 


Recent Degradation of Military Rank. 
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We have explained that many of 
the recent changes are the result 
directly or indirectly, of the report 
of Lord Penzance’s Commission, 
One important recommendation 
made by it has, however, been en- 
eo set aside. The Commission 
said— 


“It has been stated to us as nearly 
the universal opinion of those whose 
evidence we have taken, that of late 
years promotion by brevet for distin- 
guished service has been much too 
lavishly bestowed. At the same time 
it is at present almost the only way of 
rewarding zeal and efficiency on active 
service. . . We are not prepared, 
therefore, to recommend that the 
practice of brevet promotion for dis- 
tinguished service should be discon- 
tinued, but rather that it should be 
much more sparingly applied, and 
under some well-defined rules and con- 
ditions, which should be uniformly ad- 
hered to, and should practically re- 
strict the number so promoted.” 


This was written in 1876: since 
then the bestowal of brevets and 
decorations has been such as to 
make what the Commission termed 
lavishness appear like parsimony, 
so profusely have they ou show- 


‘ered down for the petty wars and 


skirmishes in which the army has 
taken part during the past eight 
years. The honours for Afghanis- 
tan were overdone ; but the abuse: 
culminated in the Egyptian busi- 
ness of 1882, when men who had 
been exposed to no hardship, and. 
had scarcely been under fire, came 
away with four decorations, in- 
cluding the one which we had the 
ineffable meanness to take from 
the Khedive for beating his own 
troops. 
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THE WATERS OF HERCULES—PART VI. 


~ 


CHAPTER XX.—THE HOME OF HER ANCESTORS. 


“All lw a wall of green 


Close mat 


bur, and brake, and brier, 


And glimpsing over these, just seen 


High up the topmost palace spire.” 


Ir was a country of roses down 
there—a rose-world. Enchanting 
designation ! Pregnant with sweet- 
est perfume, redolent of softest 

oetry. What life can be more 

raught with dreamy delight, more 

removed from the dry prose of 
common existence, than that of a 
rose, living amongst other roses, 
in the midst of a rose country? 
What young disciple of the Muse 
would not sing to himself in an 
ecstatic moment that he’d “bea 
rosebud born in a bower,” and re- 
cognise the advantage of dying 
when the summer is o’er? The 
duties of a rose are light duties as 
arule. To be fanned by the breeze 
in the daylight hours, and to listen 
to the song of the nightingale in 
the dark; to hang on a well- 
trimmed bush, the pride of a 
Northern garden; to be worshipped 
by well-paid gardeners, in palaces 
of crystal, built up for them alone ; 
to be stared at as the triumph of a 
metropolitan flower show ; perhaps 
to climb up a cottage-door and 
peep in at a scene of domestic 
felicity within ; or, best of all, to 
crown a beauty’s head, or scatter 
its dying petals on her breast. 

Up there in the North the roses 
are the masters, but here in the 
South they are the slaves; and, 
like all slaves, whether human, 
animal, vegetable, or mineral, the 
roses have a hard time of it here. 
No young poet, be he ever so 
young and ever so enthusiastic, 
would care to be boiled up with 
sugar and made into jam, nor yet to 
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be kneaded into the sickly dulcezza 
with which the Turkish ladies de- 
light in spoiling their teeth and 
ruining their digestion ; nor even 
would he pine after the happiness ~ 
of being distilled into scent, or left 
to dry in the sun, until he had 
attained the necessary degree of 
hardness and the coal-black hue 
which is requisite for the compo- 
sition of that perfumed mass, out 
of which the Southerners are fond 
of carving such fragrant, but, alas! 
such hideous ornaments. 

These slaves, withtheir pink faces 
and their hanging heads, are not 
cared for because of their beauty,— 
nobody takes the trouble to think 
of whether they are beautiful or 
not: their master looks at them 
with a critical eye, but it is not to 
mark their tenderness of hue or 
grace of shape,—it is to calculate 
how much profit they can be made 
to yield ; for here these queens of 
the flower world have sunk to the 
prosaic position of potatoes or beet- 
root. The rose-harvest is talked of 
here, as elsewhere the wheat-har- 
vest ; and to hundreds of families 
the success or the failure of the 
flowers means riches or poverty. 
They are cut, they are stacked, they 
are carried away, just as we cut, 
stack and carry away our hay 
and our straw, our barley and our 
oats. 

If now and then it happens that 
these pink-faced slaves lose their 
master, or that their master slackens 
his hold upon them, then the slaves, 
breaking out of all bounds, run 
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wild and smother the earth, grow- 
ing like weeds out of its fertile sur- 
face. Then, missing the check of 
authority, they grow wanton, em- 
bracing and strangling each other 
at will. Here and there, where 
some such colony has escaped from 
mastérship, the bushes bud and 
fade again without making any one 
the richer—as for instance on that 
lonely spot, where the roses year 
after year ‘for a long time past 
have dropped their petals unheeded 
upon each other, having no other 
duty to fulfil than to put out their 
flowers as every June comes round, 
and weave a fantastic garland 
around an old man’s grave. 

But those escaped slaves are 
few. These acres of roses around 
are all under the yoke ; and they 
are having their hardest time now, 
for it is late in the rose season, 
and the cutters are at work. They 
are to be seen in the fields using 
their knives mercilessly, and they 
are to be met on the road, com- 
ing along in the dust, bending 
under the load of flowers which 
heap the basket-casks on their 
backs, and staring sideways and 
open-mouthed at the unusual sight 
of a travelling-carriage jogging 
slowly along. There is such a pro- 
fusion of roses this year, that no 
one cares if the heap shakes with 
each step, now and then dropping 
arose head in the dust, from where 
the children pick them up and 
play with them gleefully. 

A rose burden is not necessarily 
a light burden, thinks Gretchen, 
as she watches the toil-worn faces 
of the laden peasant-women ; and 
though it may perhaps be pleasanter 
to prick one’s fingers with rose- 
thorns than with needles that does 
not make the scratches in their 
hands less unsightly. 

It is a hot day, bat a day with- 
out sunshine. The hard glare of 
light, the dazzling brightness of 
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blue sky, which Gretchen has been 
used to for many days past, is gone 
to-day. There is an even greyness 
over the low hanging sky,stretchin 
away, unbroken and unshaded,eall 
over there in the far west, where 
thander broods in the lead-blue, 
metal-hued clouds,and grumbles out 
a faint but sullen warning, with long 
intervals of dead silence between, 
There is no breeze to carry about 
the scent of roses on the air: it 
hangs heavily over the fields, intense 
but unrefreshing, weighing on the 
senses and mingling with the breath 
of every evil-smelling thing, which 
disfigures the street of each squalid 
village the travellers have passed. 
It is strange to find one’s self thus 
freed again from the imprisonment 
of the Djernis valley. The wide 
sky looks foreign to Gretchen, and 
the flat country has an uncongenial 
vacancy after those rocks and for- 
ests they have left behind them. 
They had passed by many rows of 
hovels, called villages ; and they 
had passed one or two solitary 
buildings, standing in the middle 
of flat fields, and scarcely shaded 
by acacia-trees, and these were 
called courtry-houses. They were 
all long and few, and each had an 
appanage of small out-buildings ; 
some of them were better and some 
of them worse. Some of them bore 
the stamp of poverty upon their 
doors and windows and the rude 
planking which fenced them in, 
others betrayed signs of rude opu- 
lence in their open granaries over- 
flowing with Indian corn. 

“ Wait till you see Draskécs!” 
said Ascelinde, with suppressed 
triumph in her tone, each time 
that they passed one of these soli- 
tary white houses. Not one of 
them even distantly approached 
the picture in Ascelinde’s mind: 
they all were pale and shadowy 
beside the vision which, with every 
moment and with every yard of 
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the road traversed, was growing 
more distinct in hermemory. The 
number of horses capable of being 
gtabled at Draskécs had undergone 
a considerable increase since {they 
started on their journey; every 
hour added a step to the flight 
which led up to the entrance door, 
the avenue grew more stately, the 
trees loftier with each minute, un- 
til it really appeared that if the 
journey were prolonged for another 
half-day, the house of Ascelinde’s 
ancestors would threaten to tower 
into the sky, and strike the behold- 
ers blind with the excess of its 
glory. 

It was two in the afternoon 
when they drove past the dark 
wooden church with its;weed-grown 
burying-ground, and then up the 
dirty street of Hadhaza, which 
Vincenz knew from his former 
visit. They stopped in front of 
the wretched little inn to water 
the panting horses: the poor beasts’ 
ragged flanks were heaving, though 
they had jogged so slowly, for the 
air was heavy as lead and hot as 
a furnace blast. 

“How slow they are in attend- 
ing,” said Ascelinde impatiently, 
as a man leisurely filled a wooden 
pail with the dull water of the 
well. “Tell them that we are go- 
ing to Draskécs, Dr Komers, and 
that 1 am mistress of the place.” 

Dr Komers appeared not to 
have heard ; at least he certain] 
did not give the information indi- 
cated, seeing which, Ascelinde gave 
the finformation herself, but was 
only met by a stupid stare. 

“What is that man saying, Dr 
Komers—I can’t hear him ?” 

“ He is saying that there will.be 
astorm before evening, and that 
we had better stay here.” 

“How ridiculous! We shall 
sleep at Draskécs, of course ; tell 
the coachman to drive on.” 

The landlord turned back to his 
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inn, scratching his head, and Vin- 
cenz took his place on the box 
again beside the driver. The 
driver looked at the sky and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Drive on,” said Vincenz short- 
ly ; and he folded his arms and sat 
staring straight in front of him, 
with a face as expressionless and 
as hard-set as a face of wood. He 
had worn this look throughout all 
the journey ; and throughout all 
the journey, too, his lips had re- 
mained so obstinately locked that 
it was almost with an effort that 
he unclosed them when some un- 
avoidable word had to be pro- 
nounced. 

When the last house of Had- 
hiza was left behind, the road, 
thick with white dust and seamed 
with deep cart-ruts, ran along be- 
tween level fields and stretches of 
waste land. It was the last stage 
of their journey, and Ascelinde, as 
she scanned the wide horizon, felt 
the solemnity of the impending 
moment settling down upon her 
soul. 

“ Are we near yet?” she asked 
at short intervals, and after a 
weary hour at last came the 
answer—“ We are not far now.” 

The sky during this time had 
grown stealthily darker, and the 
clouds had gathered into a huddled 
mass. There was no one in the 
fields, and there was no one along 
the length of the deserted road. 

But Ascelinde could not see the 
road, however much she might crane 
her neck. With trembling fingers 
she smoothed her crape bonnet- 
strings, and shook out the folds of 
her mournful tunic, which wept 
its inferior quality of tears around 
her ample person. She began to 
rehearse some speeches suitable for 
the occasion,—a noble and digni- 
fied address wherewith to answer 
the welcome she expected. Some 
very unpronounced visions of enthu- 
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siastic tenantry were hoverin 
through her brain. Mr Howar 
had only the other day given her 
an account of a grand reception of 
the sort, when the farmers had 
taken out the horses and dragged 
their landlord to his door. The 
excitement was almost too great 
to be borne, and Ascelinde in this 
supreme moment, the culminating 

oint as it were of her life, put out 
on hand mechanically and pressed 
her daughter’s fingers with con- 
vulsive force. 

Some acacia-trees were passed— 
five on one side, and six on the 
other ; the carriage jolted heavily 
into a rut and heavily out of it 
again. Ascelinde saw the driver 
pointing his whip, as if at some- 
thing ahead of them. That must 
be Draskécs—that must be Jt/ 
Ascelinde could stand this no 
longer: she wrenched her hand 
away from her daughter, and she 
put it over her face. 

She had scarcely done so when 
the carriage stood still. She looked 
up with a start. Dr Komers was 
slowly descending from his seat, 
and Gretchen, leaning over the 
side, was staring eagerly on in 
front. 

Oh, irony of Fate! Had a horse 
come down, or had a wheel given 
way just as they were so near 
reaching the wished-for-goal? Were 
they to be kept here in the middle 
of this cart-track when they had 
all but arrived at Draskécs? Must 
they be detained here, at its very 
gates ? 

Ascelinde stood up in the car- 
riage in an agony of impatience. 
There wasa long, low, tumble-down 
house--a lower edition of the sort 
they had passed at intervals in the 
forenoon—staring at them over a 
wall of rotten planks. 

“Dr Komers, what has hap- 
pened?” cried Ascelinde, trembling 
with agitation. “Why are we 


being stopped here? Are we going 
to be robbed ?—or are the horses 
lame ?,” 

Dr Komers having carefully de. 
scended to the ground, adjusted 
his spectacles and said, in a rather 
diffident tone,— 

“‘ Nothing has happened,” 

“Can’t you take the stones out 
of the horses’ feet, or whatever it 
is?” exhorted the Countess. “Be 
quick, I implore you! ” 

“There are no stones in the 
horses’ feet, Madame Mohr.” 

“Then the man is drunk, I am 
certain of it ; you must take the 
reins.” 

By this time Vincenz was rub- 
bing his spectacles hard. “TI as- 
sure you the [man is perfectly 
sober,” he said, hesitating. 

“Then what have we stopped 
here for?” demanded the big wo- 
man, with a tragedy stare, as she 
stood to her full height in the car- 


riage. 

The driver was quietly filling his 
pipe, with the reins flung over his 
arm, while the horses stood with 
lowered heads and a dejected droop 
of the shoulders. 

Gretchen sat still, leaning over 
the ,side, looking with a sort of 
fascination at the crumbling house 
which stood behind the rotten 
planks. The planks seemed to run 
allfround in a square, and they 
covered half the height of the 
house, so that only the roof and a 
narrow strip of the wall remained 
visible. Through a chink between 
two boards a pink rose had pushed 
its inquisitive head, and nodded 
them a hospitable welcome. To 
the right and to the left, to the 
back and to the front, the waste 
land stretched ; the cart-track ran 
on, its dust lying undisturbed by any 

asser-by. There was no human 
eing in sight, and no other house 
within eye-range, except where, in 
the far distance, a group of acacias 
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seemed to denote a repetition of 
the place before which they found 
themselves. 

“Madame Mohr,” said Vincenz, 
standing with his hand on the 
carriage-door, “I beg you to 
compose yourself, Beso kind as 
to look at those trees along the 
road ; do they not recall anything 
to your memory !” 

is grave tone arrested the 
excited words on her lips. She 
turned and stared back at the 
eleven acacia-trees which they had 
passed, six on-one side, five on th 
other. 

“There were acacia-trees at 
Draskécs,” she said, looking at 
them blankly ; “but there were 
agreat many more of them, and 
much higher—a whole avenue.” 

“And that pond?” said Vin- 
cenz, pointing to an oblong piece 
of water which lay in a hollow 
outside the wall of planks, its 
stagnant surface coated thickly 
with green duckweed; a splendid 
feast for a waddling flock, but 
spreading its luscious verdure in 
superfluous abundance before the 
solitary inhabitant of the pond. 
Where the supply so far exceeds 
the demand, even such delicacies 
as duckweed are lowered in the 
estimation of a duck. 

“That pond,” repeated Ascel- 
inde, obeying Dr Komers with- 
out knowing why shedid it— 
“that pond? There was a lake 
at Draskécs—but the shape was 
rather like this pond, and there 
used to be swans upon it,—large 
white swans,” she added, rape 
at the small and very dingy duc 
that had paddled back to the near- 
side again, and now stopped to 
obble another mouthful of the 
oating green water-weed. 

“ And now,” said Dr Komers, 
scanning Madame Mohr’s face 
with some agitation on his own— 
“and now, will you look at the 


house a little more carefully ; does 
it remind you of nothing ?” 

Ascelinde, with a sort of notion 
that Dr Komers was mad and 
must be humoured, but with, never- 
theless, a faint uneasiness at the 
bottom of her heart, turned awa 
from the duck-pond and stared at 
the tumble-down house. 

There was a pause of nearly a 
minute while Ascelinde gazed at 
the house, while Gretchen looked 
curiously at the lawyer’s face, 
while the coachman stuffed his 
pipe with his thumb, and while 
the dingy duck took two journeys 
backwards and forwards -without 
any need of hurry. ‘Then Ascel- 
inde looked at Vincenz, and he 
saw that the uneasiness had risen 
up steadily, and was now shining 
out of her eyes. 

“T don’t understand you,” she 
faltered ; “this does—does—not 
remind me of—of Draskécs.” 

“ Look again,” he said. 

She did look again, blankly at 
first ; but the uneasiness in her 
eyes turned gradually into real 
terror. Long, long forgotten mem- 
ories had begun to whisper, and 
were whispering louder every min- 
ute. The house was not strange 
to her ; it had some place far back 


‘in her mind. She felt herself 


growing cold, but she was a strong 
woman—she would not give in to 
this absurdity. 

“ Dr Komers, why are you keep- 
ing us here?” she asked, with an 
anger which was not quite real. 
1 Why don’t you tell the man to 
drive on to Draskécs ? ” 

“ We are at Draskécs already.” 

Ascelinde turned pale, but she 
smiled a sickly smile. This was 
evidently a horrible dream, and it 
could only need a resolute effort to 
awake out of it: she had to clear 
her throat three times before she 
could speak distinctly. 

“ Yes, Draskécs,” she said, look- 
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ing at the lawyer rather wildly— 
how strange the familiar word 
sounded at thismoment! “TI sup- 
pose this is the lodge—or—or the 
gardener’s house;—but where is 
the house itself?” 

“There is no other house; this 
is the house itself.” 

“This is Draskécs?” pointing 
with a desperate gesture across the 
oan wall. Oh, if only she could 

ave clung to the belief that Dr 
Komers was deceiving her! But, 
alas! what was this new light 
streaming in upon her reluctant 
eyes? As she put the question, 
she looked around once more, and 
from everywhere around her the 
ghosts of far-away memoriesseemed 
to start up and stare her in the 
face. Those acacia-trees,—they 
bore a horrible resemblance to the 
lofty avenue she remembered; that 
pond, it was growing every moment 
more distinctly like the lake of 
other days; that plank-enclosure 
carried back her thoughts with 
most provoking persistency to the 
park-wall she had vaunted: even 
the tumble-down house had a 
ghostly, grinning likeness to the 
home of her earliest childhood. It 
was all a parody, a badly-drawn 
caricature; but the likeness which 
it bore to her memories was com- 
ing out now with rapid strokes, 

“Yes, this is Draskécs.” Dr 
Komers said it with an effort; and 
having pronounced the fatal words, 
he turned without waiting to see 
the effect, and walked across the 
road, two or three steps away from 
the carriage. 

This was the supreme moment 
then, the most dreadful half-minute 
which Ascelinde had ever lived 
through; this was the moment to 
which Vincenz, in the first heat of 
his wounded pride, had looked for- 
ward as the one of revenge. But 
now that it was come, the revenge 
was too absolute to be sweet. It 


was more than revenge, it was 
cruelty, to have kept this grim and 
heartless silence, to have let that 
unfortunate woman reach this very 
spot still wrapped in her insane 
illusions. Those two women in the 
carriage had grievously hurt his 
es. and they were at his mercy; 

ut it was a question whether at 
this moment Ascelinde or Vincenz. 
suffered more acutely. His nature 
revolted against the unfair advan- 
tage he had taken. As he stood 
staring at the flat country, with 
his back generously turned to the 
carriage, while he printed off every 
cloud upon his memory with the 
agonised concentration of the mo- 
ment, he felt that he would give 
everything he possessed, his sister 
Anna perhaps excepted, if, by a 
stroke of magic, the real Draskdées 
could have been transformed into 
something ten times more splendid 
than the imaginary Draskdécs had 
ever been. 

For a few seconds Dr Komers 
heard nothing behind him except 
the jingle of a carriage-bell and 
the puffing of the driver’s pipe. 
Ascelinde must have remained 
rooted and fixed as she had been 
when last she spoke. Then there 
was the sound of a heavy weight 
sinking down suddenly, and im- 


mediately there followed a tre- 


mendous burst of tears. 

Such a burst of tears! Vin- 
cenz had never had even.a distant 
notion of what a real burst of 
téars was until this moment: his 
ignorance was enlightened now. 


Ascelinde did not shed tears often,. 


but the flood-gates once let loose, 
they burst forth with the violence 


of a torrent. This woman never 


did things upon a small scale ; her 
tears were a! in proportion to 
her person. Her sobs made the 
carriage shake; her wails must 


have struck terror into the hearts. 
of any horses not as completely 
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deadened by fatigue as these dust- 
laden quadrupeds : even the driver 
forgot the next puff of his pipe, 
and the duck burst into a quack 
of alarm as it fluttered splashing 
across the pond. Small wonder if 
Ascelinde wept! With this flood 
of tears she was weeping away 
whole avenues of lofty trees, whole 
terraces and turrets, entrance- 
gates and flights of steps: her 
tears were as plentiful as the 
waters of her imaginary lake, her 
sobs as deep as the phantom-mines 
of wealth, whose fond memory she 
was forced torelinquish. She had 
been seven years old when she saw 
these things last; she was fifty 
now. During forty-three years the 
memories had lain and grown ; 
what wonder that, brought thus 
face to face with the original, the 
big woman should be annihilated ? 
At the first burst Vincenz turned 
‘round terrified. He was but an 
ignorant man after all, and had 
but a very dim notion of what 


might be expected to follow upon 
this traly feminine hurricane. He 
did not look at Madame Mohr, 
however,—he looked past her at 


her daughter. Would Gretchen 
break down? If Ascelinde’s sub- 
stantial frame were so shaken by 
this grief, then must not the effect 


on that perishable blossom be 


fatal? And he was then her mur- 
derer ? Oh, terror of suspense ! 

Gretchen did break down, only 
a@ minute later than her mother. 
She too, like Ascelinde, had been 
standing in the carriage ; she too 
now sank down and threw herself 
back on the seat, and she too drew 
out her handkerchief and convul- 
sively hid her face behind it. 

Dr Komers was just calling on 
the earth to open and swallow him 
up, when he checked his mental 
invocation at asound which struck 
on his ear. 

Oh, joy of relief! Those were 
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not sobs; she was not weeping, 
wn was laughing. With her face 
uried in her handkerchief, she 
was attempting to smother the 
irresistible laughter which over- 
powered her without mercy. It 
was a mere chance, after ll, 
whether the ludicrous side or the 
tragical side of the situation came 
uppermost—it was such a nice 
question of balance between laugh- 
ter and tears. For Ascelinde it 
was unbroken tragedy ; for Gret- 
chen, perhaps the solitary duck, 
survivor of so many fictitious 
swans, decided the balance in 
favour of comedy. Each view in 
its way was overpowering, and 
Gretchen, with her face behind 
her handkerchief, was entirely 
overpowered. Her dreams of 
yesterday were dispelled, her for- 
tune was unmade again, her pedes- 
tal was shattered under her feet ; 
and Gretchen looked at the broker 
pieces and realised that they were 
broken, and laughed with a mirth 
as wild as though they had been 
the fragments of some weight 
suddenly lifted from off her mind. 
Again and again her laugh rose 
up, mingling with her mother’s 
sobs. She laughed as only the very 
young and the very inexperienced 
can laugh, in such an excess of 
agony and enjoyment that the 
sound e@hoed far along the lonely 
road, and the deserted house stared 
at her in astonishment over its 
rotten enclosure ; for it was many, 
many years since such a sound of 
mnirth had struck against the 
crumbling walls of Draskécs, 
Whiie Ascelinde still wept and 
Gretchen still laughed, another 
sound;rolled up in the distance 
and drowned even the wailing sobs, 
The rumbling thunder had burst 
into a loud warning, and Vincenz, 
looking round, saw that the great 
vault overhead had grown gloomy, 
threatening every moment to let 
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loose a storm of rain. The over- 
burdened clouds hung ready to 
break without further warning. 

It was necessary to find shelter, 
and there was no shelter but this 
desolate house alongside. The ne- 
cessity for action gave back to 
Vincenz his lost presence of mind. 
Ascelinde, who appeared to have 
wept away all her strength for 
the moment, allowed herself pas- 
sively to be helped out of the car- 
riage. 

They were standing close in front 
of what seemed to be a gate in the 
centre of the plank wall. There 
was no handle, no keyhole, no bell- 
rope visible, no smoke issuing from 
the chimney of the house, and no 
step or movement to be heard in- 
side the planking. A few loud 
raps from Dr Komers’s stick started 
a hollow sound, but were followed 
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by deep silence. The solitary duck 
in the pond was the only thing 
which seemed tospeak of a human 
presence. It was a slender piece 
of evidence ; but Gretchen argued 
that where there was a duck, there 
must also be somebody who in- 
tended to eat that duck. 

At amore vigorous blow against 
the wooden gate the planks creaked 
and trembled, but held together 
for a moment longer ; at the next 
blow they gave way, and two of 
them fell inwards, but not far in- 
wards, for they were caught against 
the branches of the bushes within. 

It was now possible to effect an 
entrance, but by no means easy, 
for a barrier of bushes confronted 
the travellers, or rather a tangle 
of interlaced branches, inextricably’ 
knit together and crowding up to 
the very walls of the house. 


CHAPTER XXI.—JOSIKA’S GRAVE. 


** Above the graves of buried men 


The grass hath leave to grow.” 


The three intruders paused in 
the entrance, struck with wonder 
at the singularity of the scene. 
The walls of the house were damp 
and tottering, and stained with 
streaks of mossy green ; the old 
wooden shutters gaped in*rotting 
feebleness across the black space of 
windows within ; the plank enclo- 
sure was irregular and rough ; but 
for all that the spot was bewitch- 
ingly beautiful, rich with the 
wealth of fairy-like ornaments 
which it had pleased nature to 
shower upon this lonely garden. 

Never in the height of its best 
days, such as Ascelinde had per- 
suaded her memory to remember 
it, had Droskécs looked as beauti- 
ful as to an artist’s eye it would 
have seemed now in its downfall. 

And yet the sight brought with 
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it an irresistible melancholy ; for 
the rose season was past its height, 
and on all sides the overblown 
roses hung ready to fall at a touch. 
At every step the tangled bushes 
trembled, and shook down a rain of 
petals,—pink petals, grown yellow 
and curling at the edges. But those 
showers which fell onallsides scarce- 
ly reached the ground ; myriads of 
petals were caught in the arms of 
green branches so thickly inter- 
twined that the rose-leaves lay 
there in bleached and faded heaps. 
The three intruders were wading 
ankle-deep in the rose-leaves of 
years past; generations of rose- 
leaves, heaped up in every stage of 
decay—-the highest freshly shed, 
the lowest crumbling already into 
the soft brown mould. 


. No oppressed nation breaking 
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into rebellion had ever run such 
riot as the now neglected Draskécs 
roses, whose office it had once been 
to be cooked up with sugar and 
made into jam. The tyranny of 
man had ceased for them. Liberty! 
was the cry of the Draskécs roses 
now ; and the pink roses and the 
white roses, meeting across the 
ath, embraced each other with un- 
bridled passion, or strangled each 
other with fierce delight. They 
look like intoxicated revellers, too, 
those pink roses with the dark 
purple flush which the hot sun has 
burnt into them: no longer the 
shyly blushing buds of a month 
ago, they stare bold and unveiled 
into the face of the sky, while the 
white ones hang their heads, wan 
and pale, like beauties after a long 
night of bacchanalian dissipation. 

And the rebellious flowers are 
not content with having their way 
down here. They have mounted 
on to higher ground ; they have 
flung themselves on every available 
hold, they have peeped over the 
wooden barricade, they have barred 
up the window more effectually 
than the falling planks, and scaling 
the walls of the house, they have 
hung up their red flags over the 
very grave of the tyrant. Two fir- 
trees stand beside the door, and the 
eft one has fallen a victim already 
to the strangling roses : there it 
stands, brown and dead, where a 
glimpse can be caught between the 
smothering mass of flowers ; but 
the other still lives, vigorously 
pushing a glistening dark-green 
arm outward, as though it would 
free itself from the certain death 
which has crept upon it in such 
beautiful guise, while above its 
head the triumphant roses float at 
a giddy height. 

By dint of much perseverance, 
with the help of a penknife, and 
very much at the expense of his 
coat-sleeves, Vincenz had succeeded 
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in fraying a passage to the house, 
Gretchen following close on his 
steps ; while Ascelinde, limp and 
mournful brought up the rear, too 
deeply dejected to defend her trail- 
ing garments against the grasp of 
the roses which, stretching forth 
eager fingers on either side,greedily 
stripped off the cascade des larmes 
and shed them profusely on the 
ground. “There are still the 
rooms inside,” she confided in a 


whisper to her daughter ; “ there 


are still the rooms and—and—the 
jewels.” 

They had struggled as far as the 
fir-trees, and Vincenz tried the 
door, but it scarcely moved when 
he shook it, and not a sound came 
from within. The whitewash of 
the walls, no longer white, fell off 
in flakes and crumbled in yellowish 
powder on to the heads of rose- 
bushes alongside. 

The necessity of getting under 
shelter had grown more urgent 
than ever. The mass of lead- 
coloured clouds had gathered to- 
gether and hardened at the edges 
into thunderous rims. A white 
glare flashed out over the ——- 
bathing each rose-head in ghastly 
light, and sunk down and flashed 
out again. 

They made their way round the 
house, having to force each step of 
the passage. It was all a repeti- 
tion of the same thing—dead and 
dying roses on all sides. At the 
back, however, there was a change. 
Here a small space had been 
cleared, and a plot of rudely 
planted vegetables varied the mon- 
otony of thescene. The vegetables 
were only a few carrots and a 
meagre row of lettuce; but they 
supported the evidence of the 
duck, for they certainly had not 
come here by themselves. On the 
damp bed there was the mark of 
a footprint. Vincenz stooped to 
examine it, and just then he heard 

D 
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Gretchen exclaim, “Oh, look !— 
What is this?” 

There was an old wooden shed 
behind the house, and she was 
pushing open the door. Inside 
there stood a half-starved cow, 
with its head turned over its shoul- 
der, and its stupidly patient eyes 
fixed on the intruders, while it 
slowly whisked its tail. 

The sight of the cow threatened 
to make Ascelinde break down 
once more, Was this all that re- 
mained of the stabling for the many 
horses which had grown so prodig- 
iously in her memory ? 

“1 beg you to compose yourself,” 
said Vincenz apprehensively. 

Ascelinde struggled with her 
emotion, gulped down her tears, 
and held out her hand to Dr Ko- 
mers. She confessed, ina shaking 
voice that it was not his fault if 
Draskécs had come down to this ; 
but—for her spirit even now was 
not quite crushed—could he not 
tell her—she remembered now that 
he had said that land was more 
valuable than houses—could he not 
tell her how much jand there was 
belonging to this ?” 

There was exactly this garden 
and one field, Dr Komers believed, 
and he communicated his belief, 
briefly but delicately. 

“This garden, one field, and a 
tumble-down house,” summed up 
Gretchen to herself, “and a cow 
and a duck.” This was the inheri- 
tance to be divided with Kurt ; 
this was the fortune which she had 
suspected Dr Komers of coveting. 
Oh, she could have laughed again, 
as she had laughed on the road ! 
She an heiress! An heiress to 
what ? To this tottering ruin and 
to the weeds that grew around it. 
‘She could almost have resigned 
herself, for justice’ sake, to beg Dr 
Komers’s pardon, only that he had 
interdic the subject, ,and she 
could not find courage to revive it. 


A stealthy creak of wood aroused 
her; and scanning the brick-paved 
open passage which was the original 
of Ascelinde’s “ colonnade,” the 
all became aware that on the edge 
of the unclosed door a skinny hand 
was resting, and that, through the 
chink thus formed, there stared 
out at them a strange face, weirdly 
human in its outlines, and motion. 
less in its position. 

Dr Komers reached the door 
just in time to see it closed in his 
face ; but one wrench of his arm 
was enough to tear open the feeble 
plank, and he found himself con- 
fronted straight by an old woman 
ina dirty orange-coloured dress, 
and witha dirty lemon-coloured 
face. ’ 

She was the strangest old wo- 
man that Vincenz had ever seen. 
Her face was long, lean, and with. 
ered ; her left shonlder was several 
inches higher than her right one ; 
her orange-coloured dress had to 
go up a hill and down a hill again 
upon her deformed back. And 
yet, hideous though she was, there 
yet remained something to say 
that she had once been handsome, 
perhaps even beautiful. Her eyes 
were faultlessly cut, although they 
were the eyes of a woman of eighty 
years; and the nose, now as sharp 
as the beak of a bird of prey, must 
have been a perfect aquiline nose 
sixty years ago. In spite of her 
deformity, she moved witha rapid- 
ity which was almost startling, and 
whatever her shoulders might be, 
her long arms were anything but 
the arms of a cripple. The old wo- 
man proved to be stone deaf, shrill- 
voiced and bad-tempered, and Vin- 
cenz seeing that questions were 
useless, took the law into his own 
hands, and proceeded to examine 
the house. 

Ascelinde had suffered much, 
but there were still fresh disap- 
pointments to come : she had still 
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to see the pillars of the entrance- 
hall dwindle down to rough wood- 
en props, the mosaic pavement of 
the passage to irregularly laid red 
bricks, the damasks into worthless, 
moth-eaten garments, the family 
rubies to a paltry string of gar- 
nets. At every step through the 
shabby rooms, whose windows the 
broken shutters darkened, and 
across whose rotten floor the mice 
scampered squeaking before them, 
some idol of Ascelinde’s was over- 
thrown, never to rise again. 

Four moderate-sized rooms occu- 
' pied the whole of the space down 
here: an insecure wooden stair- 
case led up to some higher region, 
which Vincenz would in all prob- 
ability have left unexplored,had not 
the yellow-faced woman, till now a 
passive and sullen spectator, sud- 
denly placed herself across their 
passage, and adopted an attitude 
of defence. 4 

Since she was so anxious. to 
keep them from that staircase, 
argued Gretchen, it stood to reason 
that there was something to be 
hidden up there ; and while Vin- 
cenz began to expostulate with the 
excited woman, Gretchen slipped 
past them and gained the landing 
above. 

She looked round her. It was 
very dark up here, but she could 
make out two closed doors. She 
opened the first: a whirl of dust 
blew into her face; there were 
spider-webs spun across the en- 
trance. It was nothing more than 
a lumber-room, with a few broken 
chairs, the wreck of a long-aban- 
doned cradle, and a heap of rags on 
the ground. She put her hand on 
the next door. This was the door 
of her mother’s old nursery, though 
Gretchen did not know it. It did 
not open quite as easily, but it 
yielded at last, and starting back 
in wonder and amazement, she 
called to the others below. 
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“ Come up, quick, quick ! There 
is something—there is somebody 
here !” 

In the next instant Dr Komers 
was by her side, and Gretchen, 
pointing forwards, whispered be- 
neath her breath— 

“ What is it? Is he alive?” 

The room was a low attic, with 
a sloping ceiling and one deep set 
skylight. window. It was bare of 
ornament, and almost of furniture. 
Ascelinde, reaching the doorway, 
swept her eyes round and felt that 
everything was familiar, even the 
looking-glass on the wall, even the 
crack which ran across it. It 
made her feel six years old again ; 
it was the identical crack which, 
by clambering on to a chair, she 
had been able then to get across 
her nose; and now, without an 
clambering, the same crack muti- 
lated the same feature. A deep 
leather arm-chair, its cover hang- 
ing in tatters, stood near the win- 
dow. In this arm-chair there sat 
a motionless figure, the profile seen 
distinctly against the light of the 
window and the square of leaden . 
sky behind. 

Gretchen might well ask whether; 
what she saw were alive or not; 
for that figure, so shrunken and 
small, was scarcely human to look 
at, and the wide-open eyes were 
glassy and fixed. It was the figure 
of avery, very old man. His feet, 
dangling helplessly to the floor, 
seemed to have withered away in 
the loose worsted slippers; his 
hands showed every bone; and 
there was but a feeble fringe of 
white hair falling under the edge 
of his black skull-cap. And while 
they still stared at this dismal pic- 
ture, a second figure stepped into 
the frame. The orange-coloured 
dress of the old woman brushed 
past them, her lemon coloured face 
was bent over the old man in the 
chair. 
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Everything is a matter of com- 
parison in this world : the woman 
of eighty looked positively young, 
thus closely brought in contrast 
with the man’s petrified features. 
This that was written on his face 
and figure was not to be expressed 
by the mere words “old age” ; 
the woman beside him was old, 
but he was more than old. Near 
the ashy tint of his face, the streak 
of angry red in her cheek might 
almost have been mistaken for 
freshness ; the skin which in her 
had hardened into parchment, in 
him was worn away almost to 
transparency. Every muscle and 
bone appeared to have shrivelled 
from the mere force of time: it 
seemed as though the fibre and 
material of which Nature had 
fashioned him had been used up 
long ago, and he had sat since 
then in this same tattered chair, 
forgotten both by his fellow-crea- 
tures and by the Angel of Death, 
breathing on from day to day in a 
state of existence scarcely worth 
the name of life. 

How many young souls had 
been forced to take wing from out 
of their vigorous bodies during the 
century that this man had counted 
as his lifetime ! Better and nobler 
and more precious lives had been 
cut off short without mercy: the 
roses outside had put out their 
buds and shed their leaves and 
beaten against the window-pane 
for years, while this old man had 
sat here through summer and win- 
ter, through bright days and dull 
days, in a state of living torpor or 
torpid life, forgotten and uncared 
for. 

The movement in the room 
seemed to have roused some spark 
of his lingering life; or perhaps 
the thunder-clap, which at this mo- 
ment shook the ceiling above his 
head, had awakened him. He 
turned his head slowly, and his 


blear eyes fell straight upon the 
figure of the girl in the doorway, 
Gretchen had come forward two 
steps ; there was an overblown rose 
in her hand, and a bunch of roses 
stuck in the front of her dead-black 
dress—they had begun to fall al- 
ready—and as she stood there, with 
the floating petals around her, it 
seemed as if the queen of the rebel- 
lious roses had broken in here, and 
was advancing ready to brave him 
to his face. 

Perhaps the old man had seen 
some such figure long ago, for after 
a minute a voice, faint and far off, 
reached the listener’s ears. 

“Yes, I have a long life before 
me—a long life before me.” 

The words were like an echo of 
something heard before. Surely 
that phrase was familiar ! 

He went on nodding, with his 
eyes always on Gretchen, mumbling 
the words over again between his 
toothless jaws. He did not seem 
to hear the thunder-clap, which 
just at this moment shook the ceil- 
ing above his head, and made the 
window rattle in its socket. 

“They shall not touch you, Jés- 
ika!” cried the woman, bending 
over him. “I shall take care they 
shall not touch you.” 

“ Did you hear that? She calls 
him Jésika,” said Ascelinde, ina 
whisper of extreme agitation. “I 
know of only one Jésika, and that 
was my guardian. Doctor Komers, 
is this my guardian?” 

But Dr Komers could give her 
no information, although he was 
beginning to believe that this was 
indeed all that remained of As- 
celinde’s guardian, and that this 
shrivelled figure in the chair was the 


man who, forty-three years ago, had 


bowed Eleonore Damianovics out of 
the house, and walked back into it, 
rubbing his hands as he laughed 
over the word “Justice.” He had 
kept his word ; he had survived the 
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end of the lawsuit; but his lon 
life was behind him now, Sousenl 
of before him, and must be gone 
from him soon. And the deformed 
woman beside him—could this be 
the handsome housekeeper of other 
days ? She was the only creature 
who cared for his life or his death; 
and yet he seemed to have forgot- 
ten her presence, as his lack-lustre 
eyes hung on the girlish figure that 
confronted him. Most likely he 
could not see her distinctly ; she 
may have seemed like a vision of 
something unreal to his failing 
eyes—like the Angel of Death 
come at last to end this long, long, 
and useless life. But death could 
surely not come in so fair a shape, 
with hair tike fretted gold and 
dewy lips softly parted. Hark! 
Is that not rather the Angel of 
Death riding on the blast outside, 
which comes with sudden tearing 
force sweeping right over the plain? 
Is not that his trumpet thunder- 
ing across the sky and his signal 
flashing straight into their eyes, in 
a sheet of blinding light ? 

“Yes—yes, I have a long life 
before me,” muttered Jésika again 
—“a long life ;” and then the eyes 
fixed on Gretchen seemed to go 
out like the flame of a candle 
burnt down to the socket, and 
the eyelids closed. 

The blast, tearing onward, 
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reached the spot; it seized the 
rose-bushes with furious strength, 
and all around the house there 
was a rush as of a mighty body 
of water. For the space of a 
second the wind held its breath, 
and then the rush burst out with 
double strength, and roared round 
them on all sides. A cloud of 
dust was whirled past the window, 
and a dense shower of rose-leaves 
was carried with it, high up in the 
air. 

Upon Gretchen a fit of nervous 
terror had descended. It had 
grown very dark in the room, and 
the first heavy drops of rain fell 
like blows upon the window-pane. 
A fancy came over her that that 
whirling wind must carry with 
it something else, something be- 
yond the dust and _rose-leaves 
which flew past in a cloud. Dust 
and flower-petals seemed too pal- 
try a prey for the strength of that 
mighty hurricane. 

In the glare of the lightning 
she saw the old woman bending 
across the chair ; there was a tear 
on her wrinkled cheek. Together 
with the lightning came the thun- 
der, making the house tremble 
this time through every fibre of 
its mouldering walls. 

But though they waited long, 
the old man in the chair did not 
open his eyes again. 


CHAPTER XXII.—PRINCESS TRYPHOSA, 


I gain, like Fabius, by 


lay. 


* Let none object “my lingering, way,— 
e 


When the travellers again reached 
the peaceful Hercules valley, they 
found it by no means as peaceful as 
when they had left it a week ago. 
Some people looked scared, others 
looked anxious; door-bolts and 
shutter-bars were being examined, 
and firearms were much in demand. 


Gay. 


Alarming reports had been start- 
ed, and were being circulated from 
mouth to mouth. These reports 
spoke of robber-bands among the 
hills. It was asserted that dozens 
of savage men, bent upon blood- 
shed and pillage, and armed with 
death-dealing weapons, were haunt- 
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ing the overhanging crags. Terri- 
fying stories were told, in which it 
was positively affirmed that mys- 
terious individuals, mysteriously 
muffled up, had been heard at dead 
of night to chant mysterious songs 
around a roaring red fire. The 
Hercules valley, now at the height 
of its season, was thrown into a 
panic; and the rustic police set 
up guards at the two entrances 
by which the place might be sur- 
prised, 

Every day some new version 
ee favour ; and on the day of 

adame Mohr and her daughter’s 
return, the newest story was one 
referring to the rocky mountain- 
face which rose straight behind the 
Cursalon. At the height of some 
hundred feet the rock was split by 
a narrow gorge, leading to the very 
edge of the sheer precipice. From 
that edge a man could look down 
straight upon the Hercules baths 
at his feet ; and this was exactly 
what the robbers were reported 
to have been. seen doing—laying 
their plans, no doubt for a nightly 
attack. 

Ascelinde, crushed in spirit as 
she already was, and now met by 
those startling tales, took to her 
bed immediately after her arrival, 
and declared her intention never 
to leave it again. In truth it still 
remained a question whether a 
serious illness would not be the re- 
sult of that journey. 

But Gretchen was _ skeptical 
about the robbers; she declined 
to accept the evidence unsifted. 
“People always let their fancy 
run away with them,” she con- 
temptuously remarked to herself, 
as on the day after their return, 
she was noting down the expenses 
of the Draskécs expedition in the 
same leather-bound volume in 
which she had made her estimate 
of fortune on the afternoon of 
Ash- Wednesday. 
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It must not be supposed, in spite 
of Gretchen’s burst of laughter at 
the gate of Draskécs, that the fail. 
ure had left no dejection behind it, 
The dream had been cherished too 
long and tenderly to be thus yield. 
ed up without a pang. In this 
very account-book there stood a 
calculation of the supposed income 
which she had assigned to the im- 
aginary estate ; and it was with a 
bitter sigh that she now drew an 
ink-line across it. There was no 
denyingthat her chances of fortune- 
making were narrowed ; and, look- 
ing at her situation from a logical 
point of view, the upshot of her 
meditations was as follows :— 

A pretty girl without money has 
got one chance of success, in life, 
—marriage. I am a pretty girl 
without money, therefore it stands 
to reason that marriage is my one 
chance of success. Shall I throw 
it away, as so many foolish women 
have done, for the sake of beauti- 
ful whiskers, or eloquent eyes? I 
do not think that any whiskers or 
beard that ever grew would look 
beautiful in a garret, and even the 
fire of eloquent eyes must be fed 
with something more substantial 
than sighs and poetry. “No, 
thank heavens!” said Gretchen, 
with «a devout sigh—* thank 
heavens, I am sensible ;” and it 
never struck her, as she said it, 
that all this excess of sense was. 
in itself a folly, greater perhaps 
than many outspoken phases of 
the disease. “Thank heavens, I 
am sensible. People can say 
what they like, but it is ever so 
much easier to be happy when one 
has a whole dress on, instead of a 
ragged one, and ever so much 
easier to be virtuous when one has 
eaten roast partridges and _ iced 
pudding, than when one has dined 
off bread and cheese. Oh no, I 
have no liking at all for bread- 
crusts; bread. and-cheese marriages 
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may appear attractive to bread- 
sad butter Misses, but the thing 
will not suit me. No,” concluded 
Gretchen, with an almost unnec- 
essary decision, as she drew line 
after line across the Draskécs cal- 
culation. “ No, I am afraid—that is 
to say, I think that I have only one 
chance of fortune ! ” 

As she reflected thus, her eyes 
chanced to fall on the page which 
faced the imaginary estimate. 
There was a list written there, 4 
sort of inventory apparently ; she 
had put it there herself not many 
weeks ago, and now her last ink- 
stroke was arrested, as with sud- 

. den attention she scanned the op- 
posite sheet. 

She read it over and over again 
carefully, with thoughtfully puck- 
ered brow, and at last she ex- 
claimed aloud— 

“Yes, I have another chance !” 

And leaving her last ink-stroke 
incompleted, Gretchen plunged 
headlong into -a sea—of arith- 
metical figures, in which she was 
still disporting herself when, an 
hour later, Belita entered the 
room. 

The news of the Draskées fail- 
ure had been received by Belita 
last night with a certain amount 
of consternation, but without any 
remorse. Gretchen’s indignant re- 
proaches had entirely failed in their 
effect,—it was not possible to quar- 
rel with the Contessa. She cheer- 
fully acknowledged that she had 
made a mistake, and cut the 
matter short by remarking that 
Dr Komers must, after all, be a 
greater fool than she had taken 
him for. 

“Are those the bills for your 
new black dresses?” she asked 
now, throwing a glance of interest 
at the account-book. “If it is a 
dress-estimate, I will help you.” 

“No,” answered Gretchen, com- 
ing to the surface of the arithmet- 
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ical sea ; “it is a calculation about 
my fortune.” 

“ But my dear child 

“ Belita,” said Gretchen, solemn- 
ly, “I have got a new idea about 
my fortune. Shall I tell you how 
I mean to make it ?” 

“ What other idea can you pos- 
sibly need to have beyond Baron 
Tolnay ?—provided you are lucky 
enough to get him.” 

“But must there be only one 
way ?” retorted Gretchen, impa- 
tiently. “ Why should I not make 
my fortune in my own way ?” 

“But what way could by any 
possibility, be better than the one 
you are on?” 

“T will tell you, Belita ; listen,” 
said Gretchen, with a ring of tri- 
umphant superiority ; and taking 
up her account-book, she read from 
it aloud: “* Thirty-eight Turkish 
gold-bags, one hundred and fifty 
silver-bags, nine hundred and ninety 
Russian roubles, five thousand bejas 
zirmilik, three golden chalices, sev- 
enteen golden necklaces and golden 
ear-rings,—enough to fill three full- 

rown skulls.’ ” 

“Well,” said Belita, a little 
startled, “ who does all this belong 
to? Where is it to be seen ? What 
does it mean?” 

“Tt is the brigand’s treasure,” 
was the impressive answer. 

“ And what has the brigand’s 
treasure to do with you?” 

“Simply that I mean to find 
it.” 

Belita burst into a long and 
hearty laugh, while Gretchen, her 
dignity a little ruffled, proceeded 
to expound her views. The list in 
the account-book had been written 
down from memory, on the evening 
after her meeting with the Bohe- 
mian. About so interesting a sub- 
ject as a brigand’s treasure, the 
methodical Gretchen could not 
omit to make a note at the time 
even though she had then enter- 
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tained no serious intentions with 
regard to it ; it was only now that 
she recognised its true importance. 
She had spent an hour in abstruse 
calculation, had ascertained what 
proportion of the treasure she would 
have to relinquish to Government, 
and what income, at a given rate of 
percentage, she could derive from 
the remainder. 

“The ear-rings can be melted 
down,” she concluded ; “but the 
three chalicesI shall, of course, 
return to churches.” 

She could not understand what 
made Belita laugh. “Since the 
treasure had never been found, it 
stood to reason that it must be 
there still ; and it only required an 
energetic and sensible person, un- 
hampered by superstition, to dis- 
cover it. She was a sensible and 
energetic person, unhampered by 
superstition, therefore it stood to 
reason,” &c. 

“ My dear child,” said Belita at 


last, when she had, with some diffi- 
culty, been brought to understand 
that Gretchen was not joking, “I 
am afraid that the air of the Her- 
cules valley does not agree with 


you. These waters of Hercules 
seem to go to everybody’s head but 
mine ; is it any mythological influ- 
ence, I wonder? If you had been 
at school here, you certainly would 
never have carried off the prix de 
logique 

It was a mystery to the Contessa 
how any one, holding a baron in the 
hand, should prefer to him a mys- 
terious treasure, which was not 
even in the bush, but rather hid- 
den among millions of bushes and, 
which even might prove not to be, 
and never to have been, there at 
all. 

“How on earth can you talk 
of finding the brigand’s treasure, 
when you cannot even find that 
horrid black hole where you tell 
me it is buried?” 
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“But I intend to find Gaurg 
Dracului.” 

“ By what means ?” 

“By means of the Bohemian.” 

“ But since the devout fool will 
not break his vow ? ” 

“He need not break his vow; I 
have settled all my plans.” 

And Gretchen’s plans were laid 
with a truly feminine cunning; 
though as a first step towards 
them she herself would require to 
eat a slice of that most distasteful 
of all dishes, called humble pie. 
She had no more liking for humble 
pie than for bread-crusts ; but she 
hoped that the unsavoury dish 
might this time be more than 
an entrée to the roast partridges 
and iced pudding. The Bohemian 
was to be sought out, and the offer, 
once so coldly rejected, was this 
time to be graciously accepted. 
Once having got him to guide her 
among the mountains, Gretchen 
had full confidence’ in her own 
skill and management in laying 
traps for the innocent man’s secret, 
and causing his simple mind to be- 
tray itself unawares. As for the 
robbers, she settled the difficulty 
by not believing in them; and a 
couple of pistols would, in any 
case, be protection enough. 

Belita listened with a dissatisfied 
ar. 

“Your interest in that unpro- 
nounceable place was always sus- 
picious to me, Margherita. I can- 
not understand what gave you the 
idea of this most extraordinary 
wild-goose chase.” 

“But it was papa’s old manu- 
script—I wanted him to finish it, 
And oh, Belita ”—there was a sud- 
den break in Gretchen’s voice, her 
lips quivered ominously. 

“Misericordia! Bambina, is there 
anything else wrong ?” 

“ Will—will papa ever be well 
enough to finish his manuscript ? 
He is getting well so slowly.” 
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She would call it “ getting well ” 
still, even though the first sight 
of his face this morning had struck 
her with a chill of apprehension. 
_ Yes, there was a change here too, 
even after this one week of ab- 
sence Of course he was getting 
cured, of course the tutelary god 
of the valley was not going to send 
him home as he came—the great 
Hercules had surely too much re- 
gard for his own reputation to 
allow of such a thing, but other 
people had got cured faster. Ad- 
albert had been outstripped by 
many whose case had at first sight 
appeared more desperate. 

“He had his forty-eighth bath 
to-day,” said Gretchen, opening 
another page of her acconnt-book ; 
“and I had calculated that after 
four dozen baths he would leave 
his chair, and after six dozen be 
able to walk up the highest moun- 
tain in the country.” 

“So he will, my dear,” burst in 
Belita, speaking with all the more 
rattling cheerfulness that she felt 
her friend’s fears to be well-found- 
ed—“ so he will, if you only follow 
my advice. Do you know what 
would be better for him than a 
hundred sulphur baths? Why, to 
see his daughter’s fortune made, of 
course |” 

“T have told you that I mean 
to make it in my own way, Belita; 
I will not be dictated to.” 

“Oho, my pretty fortune-hun- 
ter!” cried the Contessa, “ we are 
very fastidious in our choice, it 
seems; but how do you know 
that there is any choice remain- 
ing?” 

“T don’t understand,” said Gret- 
chen, staring at her friend. 

“No ; and you don’t understand 
either what has kept me languish- 
ing on in this rocky fastness, and 
wasting the sweetness of Parisian 
toilettes upon the more than desert 
air, when I might have been wear- 
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ing my homard écraséat Ostende, 
or my éclipse de lune bonnet at 
Baden-Baden. It is all for your 
sake, ungrateful Margherita ! ” 

“IT never asked you to stay,” 
said Gretchen, completely mysti- 
fied. 

“But you might thank one for 
it. . Misericordia ! What trouble I 
have had! Keeping my eyes open 
from morning to night, and not 
even leaving myself time enough 
to write the most pressing letters 
to my couturiere.” 

“ And what have you seen while 
you kept your eyes open?” with 
an uneasy curiosity. 

“Plenty, my dear,—too much. 
Do you remember my telling you 
that Baron Tolnay was not caught 
yet?” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“ Well, it is high time you were 
back. If this had gone on for an- 
other week, I should have been 
driven by the considerations of 
friendship to flirt with Baron 
Tolnay myself, in order to keep 
him away from that—No! ” broke 
off the Contessa abruptly, “you 
shall find it out without me. Be- 
sides, my time is up, I have an 
appointment at home—some Wal- 
lachian embroidery, which Provi- 
dence has cast in my path, and 
which forms a new and distinct 
interest in life. Do you dine at 
the restaurant to-day ?” 

“Yes,” said Gretchen, further 
mystified. 

“Well, keep your eyes open, 
that is all: there is a rival in the 
camp.” 

Belita walked to the door. 
“You havetime to arm for battle,” 
she observed, turning once more. 
“Baron Tolnay is at Pesth now, 
seeing after some international 
congress, I believe; and perhaps, 
also buying unbreakable glass for 
the Cursalon.” And with this 
parting shot, the Contessa took her 
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departure, leaving Gretchen much 
perturbed. 

A rival in the camp! What 
woman’s vanity would not be 
roused at the word? What ambi- 
tion could sleep through such an 
alarm? Gretchen began to reflect 
that the brigand’s treasure was not 
found yet, and that it would be 
imprudent, until it was found, to 
go without some second string to 
the bow of her fortune. 

The dinner-hour had never been 
so long in coming;and when it 
did come, there was nothing at 
first sight to satisfy Gretchen’s 
curiosity. 

The verandah was crowded : 
knives and forks and women’s 
tongues contended noisily against 
each other. The Hercules fountain, 
straight opposite,"tried to drown 
the clatter of the knives and 
forks and the wagging of the 
women’s tongues in its monotonous 
splash; while above, on his ped- 
estal, the stone Hercules, leaning 
on his stone club, looked down 
with stony indifference on the 
doings at his feet. To this Her- 
cules, who remembered Roman 
warriors, and who had gazed upon 
Roman beauties, the black-coated 
waiters who darted in and out 
of the verandah must have seemed 
indeed degenerate specimens of 
mankind. 

There were only two vacant 
tables, and these stood next each 
other. One of them was the table 
generally assigned to the Mohrs; 
the other was almost twice as 
large, and assigned to whom Gret- 
chen did not know. 

It was all the uninteresting and 
ordinary routine, except indeed 
that out of Gretchen’s napkin 
there tumbled a more than usually 
eloquent and more than usually 
lengthy specimen of Esculapian 
poetry, headed by the desperately 
interrogative title: “Doctor or 
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Patient ?” and of which the verses 
ended with the alternate refrain— 


‘* Be thou my Doctor !” 


and 
‘* Be thou my Patient!” 


Whatever might be the opinion 
of other people, there was no doubt 
that Dr Kokovies still continued 
to think himself “born under a 
rhyming planet.” But even this 
symptom of unabated poetical per- 
secution had come to be a part of 
normal life; and Gretchen’s equan- 
imity was scarcely disturbed by 
the poet-doctor’s ardent desire 


‘* To feel that lily pulse, 
To view that rose-leaf tongue.” 


Nor even, though. in the words of 
the bard— 


‘*That golden head should throb» 
Or ache those pearly teeth,” 


was it likely that Dr Kokovic’s 
services should be called into re- 
quisition. Neither did Gretchen 
feel moved by the second appeal, 
in which the poet, with a spas- 
modic reversal of the rdles, groan- 
ed out the symptoms of his malady, 
and described the fever with which 
he thirsted after 


‘* The medicine of thy smile !” 


Just as the verse had been dis- 
posed of, there was a new arrival 
on the verandah. Heads were 
turned, and voices for one mo- 
ment fell into a lower key, as the 
landlord in person, assisted by a 
swarm of waiters, began to set 
plates and chairs aright. Gretchen 
looked up justin time to see the 
vacant table alongside of them be- 
come alive, amidst a great deal of 
creaking and clattering, and nap- 
kins being obsequiously waved, 
and French and Roumanian being 
jumbled up together. 

The hovering cloud of waiters 
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dispersed at last, leaving Gretchen’s 
view unobstructed. 

At first sight the newly arrived 
family appeared to be bewildering- 
ly large, but a short survey resolved 
it into the following elements: a 
dark and good-looking man of ma- 
ture age, apparently the head of 
the family presided at the table. 
His complexion was oriental, but 
his manners were French. Except 
fora blood-red fez, his attire in no- 
ways fell short of the highest 
standard of European elegance. 
Alongside of him sat a ponderous, 


middle-aged woman, with a dark’ 


shade on her upper lip, and a sug- 
gestion of past, but very long 
ast, beauty on her face. Beside 
oe was placed a dark-eyed girl, 
ungainly of feature, and of a well- 
nigh mahogany complexion. Next 
came‘two pale-faced, sickly boys of 
twelve and fourteen, with a starved 
and timid tutor between them. 
With her back turned straight 
towards the Mohrs’ table, there 
sat another woman, whose face 
Gretchen was not able to see. At 
about the height of her elbow a 
smal curly black head moved about 
restlessly. The {boy four or five, 
with the miniature dagger stuck 
into his embroidered waistband, 
called the lady “maman”; but it 
was the Swiss donne alongside who 
tied the napkin under his chin, and 
assisted him in the struggle with 
his egg-shell. Gretchen could not 
even catch sight of the passive mo- 
ther’s profile ; she was a very pas- 
sive mother, there could be no 
doubt of that. Two or three times 
the curly head turned right round, 
and Gretchen found herself con- 
fronted by a pair of very black 
eyes, looking out of a small glow- 
ing face. It was the face of a sin- 
gularly pretty boy, and, watching 
it, she felt her curiosity aroused. 
The son’s good looks seemed to 
augur well for those of the mother. 
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The lines of her figure, as far as 
could be judged by the sweep 
of shoulder, were full, soft, and 
rounded. She wore a rather loose- 
fitting dress of deep purple silk, 
profusely trimmed and of a costly 
texture, but of a colour too intense 
to be in strict accordance with the 
fashion of the day, which had some 
time since decreed that the sicklier 
a colour was, the higher it was to 
be prized. Her hair, rolled up 
above her neck and disposed in an 
edifice of massive coils and plaits, 
was quite black. In fact, Gret- 
chen thought that she had never 
known what really black hair was 
until this moment. It was not 
that purple or blue-black hair so 
much sung by poets, nor that silky 
black which shines in the light, but 
it was simply an uncompromising, 
unvarnished dead black. As I 
have mentioned the word varnish, 
I may as well add that this wo- 
man’s hair really gave the impres- 
sion of black paint which has not 
been varnished, for it caught no 
glossy reflection along the edge of 
its coils—it was all shadow and no 
light. 

While Gretchen was pursuing 
her observations, Kurt was making | 
vain efforts to secure the attentoin 
of the distracted waiters. The 
“barbarous grandees,” as he called 
them, absorbed the mental as well 
as physical powers of the whole 
establishment. The hovering cloud 
of waiters had first dispersed, only 
to return armed with a battery of 
boiled eggs ; then, after hovering a 
little longer, had dispersed a second 
time and reappeared a second time, 
bearing’several melons aloft. The 
whole table shone with juicy, pale- 
red slices, while the black vultures 
pounced upon the ruins of the 
egg-shells and cleared them away, 
all but one egg, which only new 
was being slowly cracked under the 
spoon of the unseen woman whose 
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back-view Gretchen had been curi- 
ously contemplating. She took a 
long time to eat an egg, thought 
Gretchen, as she observed the de- 
liberate way in which the shell 
was being attacked. They were 
strange people, certainly ; 1t could 
not be good fora child of four 
years to gorge himself with melon, 
as the owner of the curly head was 
doing. Gretchen began to wonder 
what would follow upon the melon. 
A large soup-tureen solved the 
question. What had come before 
had only been aslight skirmishing, 
this was the earnest of dinner be- 
ginning. Under the claws of the 
vultures, the pyramid of melon- 
rinds vanished, together with the 
last lingering egg-shell. One pale 
red slice remained ; it was on the 
plate of the black haired young 
woman. At this rate she ate her 
way on steadily through the long 
and complicated meal, always a 
stage or two behind the rest of the 
party. When they were eating 
fish she was eating soup ; when 
they had reached the national 
mamaliga (a preparation of the 
maize grain, and first cousin to the 
Italian ; polenta), she was prepar- 
ing to dissect the fried trout on 
her plate. 

Meanwhile the brother and sister 
had ended their repast, and Kurt 
produced an elegant cigar-case. 

“T wish I had told Tolnay to 
bring me some stronger cigars from 
Pesth,” remarked the precocious 
youth, as with the aid of the medi- 
cinal stanzas he kindled the spark 
in his “ Virginia.” 

“Tam very glad you did not,” 
said Gretchen, “ you smoke far too 
much for your age. I wonder 
where you have picked up those 
expensive habits !” 

“ At school,” said Kurt, with a 
meager twinkle of his eye. “I 


ave learnt a great deal at school ; 
smoking is not my only accom. 
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plishment. But never mind,” he 
added cheerfully, “ I shall make 
Mr Howard replenish my case, 
Since I have not asked him for 
money, it is at least fair that he 
should give me cigars.” 

“Kurt, do stop talking: non- 
sense,” said Gretchen, impatient- 
ly, while with her eyes she still 
followed the movements of their 
neighbours. As she spoke her at- 
tention was arrested by something 
unlooked for. 

Up to this moment the black- 
haired* woman had remained so 
immovable in her position, with her 
back and the massive coils of her 
hair turned so steadily towards the 
Mohrs’ table, that Gretchen was 
positively taken by surprise to see 
her now slowly turning her head. 

She had demolished ber fried 
trout inch by inch, until there re- 
mained only one inch to be dis- 
posed of, and now she paused in 
the act of carrying the last morsel 
to her mouth, and, with the crisp 
brown tail held delicately between 
the fingers of her right hand, she 
deliberately turned in her chair 
and faced round towards the neigh- 
bouring table. Her hand remained 
poised in its position, and the loose 
silk sleeve, falling back, showed a 
full and well-shaped arm. It was 
an expressive arm, but it was not 
a white arm—dark-skinned, and 
with a soft shade over it as ofa 
dusky down. The hand was of the 
same rich hue, and the well-cush- 
ioned fingers held the fishy tail 
with great firmness, although most 
delicately. Gretchen noticed that 
the finger-tips were tinged with a 
deeper shade of yellow. It was 
only later that this yellow shade 
was explained to her as the result 
of the innumerable cigarettes which 
the Roumanian lady of degree fab- 
ricates for htr own use and with 
her own skilful hands. 

The turning of the stranger’s 
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neck was gradual : having reached 
the desired angle, she fixed her 
eyes first upon Kurt, and then the 
slow gaze moved on to Gretchen’s 
face, and there for a full half 
minute it remnined fixed. 

Gretchen had seen those eyes 
before. They had haunted her 
memory from the moment that the 
travelling carriages had passed each 
other on the road, until the picture 
of Draskécs had taken all other 
pictures from her mind. But 
seeing them again, they were at 
once familiar. They were as dark 
as her hair, and, like the hair, they 
seemed to want light a little ; but 
they were beautiful eyes, long- 
shaped, well-cut,and velvety-black. 
The face was a rather full oval, 
with a low forehead and straight 
black eyebrows,—almost too rich 
in the line of chin, and the luxu- 
rious sweep of the full red lips. 
She might be twenty-four, or per- 
haps twenty-five,thought Gretchen, 
as she marked the deliberate ease 
of that heavy stare. Her gaze was 
not keen or penetrating, but it was 
very persevering, and it remained 
where it was fixed until it was sat- 
isfied. But what could be the satis- 
faction it wanted? This fixed gaze 
had an object. After eating through 
the previous half of her dinner with 
such unmoved stolidity, it had not 
been without reason that she now 
paused and turned round with the 
last morsel of fried ut hovering 
before her lips. 

Gretchen went over quicy in 
thought the phrases which had 


just been said; but it was scarcely 


likely that the discussion of Kurt’s 


extravagant habits, or of the vices 
he had learnt at school, or a ques- 
tion as to the quality of his cigars, 
could have awakened any interest 
in this Roumanian lady’s mind. 

For a full half-minute the black 
eyes remained fixed upon Gret- 
chen’s face, and then, as slowly as 
she had turned round, the woman 
turned away again, and the hover- 
ing morsel of trout was raised to her 
lips and vanished there from sight. 

“Who is that woman?” Gret- 
chen asked of her brother. 

Kurt shrugged his shoulders. 
“Cannot say, really. One of the 
barbarous grandees. Have not 
learnt to particularise them yet.” 

“ But she is beautiful !” 

“JT rather fancy she is,” said 
Kurt, with the confidence of a con- 
noisseur. “I alwaystold you that 
it would take very little to make 
one of those Roumanian women 
beautiful; this one has just hit it 
off, you see.” 

Undoubtedly she had hit it off, 
reflected Gretchen; and all the 
way home she thought of nothin 
bat the beauty of that face an 
the stare of those black eyes, until 
some words behind her roused her 
from her reflection. 

“When is the Baron to re- 
turn?” one man was saying to 
another. 

“On Thursday, I hear. She 
had a letter from him this morn- 
ing.” 

“Who had a letter?” said the 
first voice. The answer was given 
in alow tone, but Gretchen just 
caught it— 

“ Princess Tryphosa.” 
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“* Scilicet et tempus veniet.”” , 
—VERG., Georg. i. 493, 


Here where across the marl-pit’s lone expanse 
The light, grey green and golden, shifts, 
~I sit and watch the midge’s myriad dance, 
The silent eddying swifts. 


A trance unutterable holds the fen, 
No ripple stirs the sentinel reeds, 

Save haply when some quick harsh water-hen 
Starts, scattering silver beads. 


Such tongueless calm were surely anodyne 
Potent to lull a world-worn breast, 

Might teach an evil folk that seek a sign, 
Peace from their plaintive quest: 


Yet when I sit me by the dark-pool’s edge, 
Strange awe I feel, and shuddering, 

And that weird water gleaming through its sedge 
Fawns like a guilty thing. 


Haply—for fancy loves an idle guess— 
Dark feet, long since, and hands that burned, 
Hither brought the fruit of an accursed caress, 
Cast it within, and turned. 


Or lovers wan—for whom no prospect glowed 
Of double life and glad, to come, 

To whose dim eyes each morrow only showed 
Anguish and starless gloom— 


Came to this spot with fingers intertwined, 
And either drank the other’s breath, 

Then with the purpose of a single mind 
Plunged twain to seek one death, 


Some golden decades back, when Love was Love ; 
Ere, Mammon flooding all the land, 

That old-world passion found, faint arkless dove, 
No foothold where to stand. 


Or here, when night was shorn of moon or star, 
A dark-eyed poet, born to lisp 
Honey-sweet melodies, pursued afar 
The mad Will-o’-the-wisp, 
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And as he hastened, lo! his footstep trips, 
And ruining from the marge headlong, 

He sank to darkness, bearing on his lips 
Foam and an unhewn song. 


Such fancies take the dreamer on thy brink, 
Mute pool, who holds’t thy secrets fast, 
And art an uninterpretable link 
*T wixt present hours and past ; 


Whose surface mirrors in its web of light 
To-day’s life shifting to and fro, 

Whose lowest fathoms muffle round with night 
Remnants of long ago. 


Yet—for the hidden things shall be revealed, 
Even from the sea dead limbs shall start— 

A time may come when this sad mere shall yield 
To Nature’s change or Art : 


Then they that pass shall wear a pensive smile, 
To see amid dry ooze and stones 
Perchance an axe-head, or perchance a pile 


Of unremembered bones. e 
L. J. G. 
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MALTA AND ITS KNIGHTS. 


Ir is a strange irony of fate 
which has made the English— 
dubbed by the first Napoleon a 
nation of shopkeepers—the heirs 
of the haughty, fastidious, chivalric 
Hospitallers ; and, stranger still, 
that. the last link in the chain of 
circumstances which led to this 
unlooked-for result, was forged by 
the high-handed enterprise of the 
great Corsican himself. Never- 
theless, it is unquestionably true 
that we are indebted in no small 
degree to the religious fanaticism 
which tempered the stern savagery 
of the middle ages for the posses- 
sion of our great Mediterranean 
arsenal. The history of the Knights 
of the Hospital of St. John at Jeru- 
salem is the history of one of our 
mosé valuable dependencies. Many 
years ago General Porter contrib- 
uted to our literature the best 
and most readable summary of 
the deeds of the order in a book 
of which he has now published an 
enlarged and revised edition, with, 
we may hope, a prospect of a wider 
popularity in this age of extend- 
ed reading. The subject, indeed, 
sparkles with many facets of in- 
terest. The medical man finds 
light thrown upon the early his- 
tory of hospitals ; the soldier reads 
with the same enthusiasm which 
Walter Scott gratefully records 
in reference to his early studies 
of the Abbé Vertot, the ani- 
mated narrative of the sieges of 
Rhodes and Malta, the greatest 
leaguers of their respective epochs ; 
and the politician is interested in 
a constitution alien to any other 
in the world’s history—the auto- 


cratic authority of a military chief- 
tain,tempered by democratic equal- 
ity of theconvent. Yet, after all, 
it is to the scene of the zenith of 
their glory and the decay of their 
spirit, that the English student of 
the history of the Knights Hos- 
pitallers will ever turn; so that 
they are in our minds, as in popu- 
lar parlance, less chevaliers of 
Jerusalem or of Rhodes than 
knights of Malta. It is a slight 
indication of this substitution of 
the genius loci for the esprit de 
corps, that General Porter in his 
earlier pages appears to surrender 
a point which, to a genuine old 


miles Hierosolymitanus,wouldhave — 


been dearer than his own genealo- 
gical proofs, describing the dedica- 
tion of the original chef lieu of the 
Order at Jerusalem as having been 
to St John the Almoner, against 
which degradation of the convent 
of the illustrious Precursor the 
learned Paciaude, in the work 
which he dedicated under Grand 
Master Pinto to Pope Benedict 
XIV. (in 1775), protests in lengthy 
and energetic sentences, striving to 
show that it was a fallacy, hatched 
by the envy of the Greeks. Clearly, 
if the Almoner appears to nine- 
teenth century acumen the proper 
patron for an order of Hospital- 
lers, it was not long before he was 
altogether disowned by the frater- 


nity, and the Baptist invested with ~ 


the tradition of their earliest con- 
secration. InSt.John’s church at 
Valetta, in addition to the famous 
gift of Bajazet, the hand of the 
Baptist,—captured by the Turks 
at Constantinople, whither it had 
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been conveyed by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, after he had 
bribed a deacon to steal it from 
Antioch,—other relics hardly less 
sacred were deposited, of which 
Paciaude gives representations. 
The grand possession, the actual 
ministrant of the baptism of the 
Saviour, in a case richly jewelled, 
was seized by Buonaparte, who, 
transferring to his own finger the 
gem which sparkled on the dead 
hand, desired the case to be taken 
on board the Orient, and care- 
lessly observed to Hompesch, “Y ou 
may keep the carrion,” which he 
did, and handed the relic over to 
the Emperor Paul at St Peters- 
burg, where it still shares the 
reverence of devout visitants, with 
another famous relic from Malta— 
the icon.of our Lady of Philermos 
—to which, in the true spirit of 
modern ultramontanism, the Papal 
Order of St John seem to pay 
their principal regard, to the 
neglect of their once. venerated 
patron saint. 

It is no wonder that the Or- 
der of St John have to us mainly 
anational interest as the possess- 
ors of Malta. Had they settled 
at Genoa, where the merchant 
princes were most anxious to at- 
tract them—where, indeed, was 
established one of the most flour- 
ishing commanderies, and where, 
ina chapel of the cathedral from 
which the female sex (as sisters of 
Herodias’s daughter) are rigidly ex- 
cluded, you may see the Byzantine 
casket which once held the ashes 
of the Precursor; or had they re- 
mained at Syracuse, where they re- 
paired for a while after the taking 
of Rhodes, and sculptured Grand 
Master d’Amboise’s arms on the 
wall of the palazzo now used as a 
museum,—few would have cared 
about them, except an antiquarian 
or two; but even the most prosaic 
passenger by the Peninsular and 
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Oriental line, cannot resist an in- 
quiry as to the builders of the 
stately city, at the foot of whose 
stupendoug ramparts his vessel is 
anchored; while politicians and 
ethnologists, in the pursuit of their 
respective hobbies, constantly come 
across the legends of the soldier- 
monks, to whose halls, docks, and 
fortresses we have succeeded. A 
few words on the former topic, the 
city of Valetta, may not be out of 
place. As seen from the deck of an 
eastward-bound steamer, it is the 
modern town which faces the an- 
chorage—for the P. and O. ships 
go into the Marsamuscetto har- 
bour; and in the days of the great 
siege, the ridge of high ground on 
which the present city, built by 
the contributions of all Christen- 
dom in obedience to the bull of 
Pope Pius IV., stands, was a rocky 
peninsula with a solitary fort at 
the extreme end, the harbour’s 
mouth, the fort being named St 
Elmo after the patron of mariners, 
—and not only the scene of incal- 
culable bravery and self-sacrifice 
during the siege, but interesting as 
the spot to which Abercromby, 
while it was still in the hands of 
the French, with a prescience of 
its future, desired his body to be 
transported when he fell in the 
hour of victory. The town which 
the Turks aimed at destroying 
stood upon the two central prom- 
ontories of the opposite side of the 
“grand harbour,” flanked by the 
French creek on the landward, and 
the bay below the Naval Hospital 
at Bighi, on the seaward side; while 
between the peninsulas lies the 
dockyard creek, at that time con- 
taining theslips on which the galleys 
were laid up, protected by a strong 
chain drawn across the mouth of 
the bay between the castles of St 
Angelo and St Michael. The 
Turks, after the fall of St Elmo, 
brought their fleet into the Marsa- 
E 
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muscetto harbour, and drawing 
some ships across the promontory at 
the landward end, below Floriana, 
launched them on the upper bay 
of the “ grand harbour,” and thus 
completely invested the two strong- 
holds of the Order by sea; while 
from Corradino, Zabbar, Bighi, 
Ricasoli, and the lower St Elmo, 
they raked the fortifications from 
the land by a nearly complete 
circle of batteries. The traveller, 
viewing the scene of the conflict 
from the height above (the upper 
Barracca), and reading that the 
Turkish army numbered forty 
thousand, might well wonder that 
they did not, to quote Hushai the 
Archite (2 Samuel xvii. 13) “ bring 
ropes to that city and draw it into 
the water, until’ there be not one 
small stone found there.” And so, 
indeed, in spite of the most heroic 
endurance and bravery on the part 
of the knights, they would have 
done, but for the ineradicable 
sloth and indiscipline of an oriental 
force. They neglected to seize, as 
they could at first readily have 
done, Citta Vecchia, the capital 
of the island, a few miles inland; 
from whence a small garrison con- 
stantly harassed their rear by un- 
expected attacks, one of which at 
least saved the besieged by creating 
a diversion at the very moment 
when their storming-party were on 
the point of success, having planted 
their horsetail standards on the 
summit of the walls. One of the 
most graphic and interesting, al- 
though little known, narratives of 
the events of the great siege, was 
printed at Perugia in 1567, by F. 
John Anthony Viperan, who had 
served in the garrison of the 
capital. His chronicle gives us to 
understand how imperfectly, in 
spite of the cordon of troops and 
batteries, the Moslem blockaded 
the town. Reinforcements found 
their way to St Angelo through the 
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Turkish lines; and even within a 
few weeks of the termination of 
the siege, an emissary, sent by the 
Viceroy of Sicily to report upon the 
state of affairs in Malta, traversed 
the enemy’s intrenchments, be. 
tween dawn and sunrise, with a 
small escort, and without a chal- 
lenge from a sentinel or an inter- 
ruption from a patrol. Indeed, but 
for the jealousies which sundered 
the councils of Christendom, a 
more frightful calamity than that 
which actually befell the besiegers, 
might have been their portion, 
The Viceroy of Sicily, hampered 
by the prudent and grudging in- 
structions of his master, the cold, 
calculating Philip, only sent as- 
sistance at the eleventh hour, and 
then to the least extent compatible 
with his dwn credit and the secu. 
rity of the force detached. Again 
the Turkish generals by land and 
sea blundered, scuttled to their 
ships, squabbled, and desembarked 
their army to receive a more crush- 
ing defeat, and Malta was saved. 
General Porter’s account of this 
rotracted conflict is one of the 
st examples yet afforded of the 
way in which military history 
ought to be written. Without 
technical pedantry, and equally 
without that loose exaggeration of 
word-painting which passes muster 
in the present age for picturesque 
narrative, he sets before his reader 
the whole detail of the scene, as 
from —_ to day increasingly des- 
perate efforts of attack and defence 
were made by either side. The 
gigantic artillery of the besiegers, 
ounded with huge missiles the 
riable stone of which the ramparts 
were composed until the wall was. 
reduced to a mere mound of crum- 
bled dust, up which the Turkish 
levies were driven sword in hand 
by their officers and janissaries, to 
be hewn down in heaps by the 
well-armed and spirited handful 
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of defenders. The mines and the 
countermines, with the subterran- 
ean combats to which they gave 
occasion—the encounters in the 
water, where the swimmers of 
Dragut strove to break the chain 
which barred the port, or to de- 
stroy the palisade which fenced the 
shore of Isolu point—the Greek 
fire and blazing hoops which were 
tossed to and fro by the combat- 
ants,—all are placed vividly before 
us, and combine to make a picture 
unequalled in the annals of war. 
We cannot refrain from expressing 
a hope that this chapter at least 
may find a place in the collections 
of English classics now so much 
in vogue for educational purposes, 
both as an example of the decay- 
ing art of the historical chronicler, 
and as a truthful description of a 
great event in the world’s history. 

One conspicuous feature of this 
memorable struggle is the attitude 
of the native population. Arabs as 


they clearly are by origin, they 


did not then, nor do they now, 
display the slightest inclination to 
support or amalgamate with any 
Mohammedan race. Their Cathol- 
icism is not only of a strict type, 
but seems thoroughly to have inter- 
penetrated their national character. 
A recomendation which appeared 
in the ‘Times’ last year, that the 
future gendarmerie of Egypt might 
be composed of Maltese, is a sug- 
gestion which may very possibly be 
reverted to ; forit is founded upon 
their peculiar qualifications as a 
race with an Eastern language and 
Western sympathies. The knights 
also gave them credit for being 
good soldiers if well led,—a char- 
acter which General Porter, from 
personal observation, and from the 
annals of the French siege, con- 
siders them to have maintained. 
The history of the French occupa- 
tion is full of interest, and throws 
light upon more than one vexed 
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uestion of Maltese government. 
tie rule of the Grand Masters, 
ever oppressive to the natives, in 
the latter part of the eighteenth 
century had become positively 
odious. Instead of being the 
channel through which a large 
sum of foreign money was distri- 
buted through the island, the 
Order, after the confiscation of 
their European property, had been 
obliged to resort to all manner of 
devices to exact from the Maltese 
the means of maintaining their 
various public establishments. A 
significant indication of the shifts 
to which they were driven may 
be seen in the public museum at 
Valetta, where a large collection 
of matrices and dies for coins are 
preserved—all belonging to the 
three last Grand Masters ; who, by 
issuing new silver coins, and call- 
ing in the old, debased the circu- 
lating medium, and utilised much 
of the plate belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, the Langues, and the 
religious foundations. Thesmoul- 
dering discontent was fostered in 
masonic lodges, just as the late 
intrigues in Egypt caused man 

initiations into French and Ital- 
ian Freemasonry in that country. 
When at length the First Consul 
appeared before Valetta, Hom- 
pesch, the Grand Master, found 
himself deserted and betrayed : as 
his apologist justly says, De Lisle 
Adam lost Rhodes in fair fight, 
but Hompesch lost Malta without 
the opportunity of striking a blow 
in its defence. When Napoleon 
entered the gigantic lines, ramparts 
and ditches boon by the labour and 
cemented with the blood of thou- 
sands .of Mohammedan captives, 
he turned to his lieutenant with 
the remark, “It was well we had 
somebody to hand us the keys of 
such astronghold.” He is reported 
to have contemplated a palace at 
Bighi, from whence he should rule 
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the Eastern and Western empires 
which he fintended to form; but 
fate called him to pursue his des- 
tiny, and to be baffled by the 
“dauntless seaman,” Sir Sidney 
Smith, on the spot where the Order 
he had plundered had once suc- 
cumbed to the Saracen. A _ con- 
temporary account of the proceed- 
ings of the French gives a strong 
idea of their appetite for spoil : 
not jonly were the more precious 
metals confiscated wherever they 
were found, but even statues of 
bronze were haled from their 
pedestals and taken on board the 
fleet. Some of these valuables 
were retaken by the English, and 
either restored to the island or 
disposed of to the prize agents ; but 
the chief part were sunk in Abou- 
kir Bay. At length the patriotic 
irritation of the Maltese, who saw 
too late how grossly they had been 
deceived by intriguing agitators, 
came to a climax on an attempt 
to rifle the cathedral at Citta 
Vecchia, and an outbreak ensued, 
so general and formidable as to 
confine the {French to the forti- 
fications at Valetta, where the 
natives, with only intermittent as- 
sistance from England, reinforced 
a some Portuguese ships and 

eapolitan regiments, blockaded 
them for more than two years, 
made several daring attempts to 
surprise the garrison, and finally 
compelled them to surrender. By 
the Treaty of Amiens; it was pro- 
posed to revive the Order of St 
John as possessors of the island ; 
but the natives strongly opposed 
such a project, and in 1814 they 
succeeded in the accomplishment 
of their wish to have their country 
handed over to Great Britain as 
one of her dependencies. 

At that time the chief rival of 
Great Britain as a claimant of 
Malta was Russia. It is now 
Italy and France who cast longing 
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eyes upon it as a post of vantage, 
and do their best to intrigue with 
every discontented party there, 
That there are such, is, unfortun- 
ately, not to bedenied; although the 
natives in the main fully recognise 
the many advantages they possess 
under the rule of Great Britain, 
and ‘appreciate ‘the ample liberty 
they enjoy in religion and usages, 
But the labouring population are 
too numerous for the soil ; and in 
spite of the most untiring industry, 
and of an enterprise which com- 
— in the vegetable markets of 

urope with much larger and more 
fertile lands, they are constantly 
hovering on the brink of famine, 
to which a season of drought, or 
an invasion of refugees from some 
scene of disturbance in the East, 
may at any moment unexpectedly 
consign them. Emigration has 
been suggested as a remedy, and 
is so far resorted to, that at every 
seaport on the adjacent coasts of 
Africa and Asia, a large Maltese 
population is engaged in_ those 
petty industries for which such 
places supply a field ; but they all 
cherish an idea of returning to 
their beloved island; and too fre- 
quently their want of harmony 
with the Mussulman population 
around them is the cause at any ° 
political crisis of their suffering 
outrage or expulsion. Those who 
have ever visited that singular 
subterranean town, the Mander- 
aggio in Valetta, originally scoop- 
ed out to form a dry dock in the 
time of the knights, and now 
crammed with alleys to which the 
wynds of the ,Cowgate would be 
considered spacious, must wonder 
that the inhabitants are so healthy 
and contented. It was this pheno- 
menon, by the by, which inspired 
one of Mr Plimsoll’s most charac- 
teristic effusions—a pamphlet in 
which, in the spirit of the old 
popular dictum that Tenterden 
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steeple was the cause of Goodwin 
Sands, he promulgated the asser- 
tion that the “ bread tax ” or im- 
port duty upon corn in Malta was 
the cause of these underground 
dwellings, and charged upon the 
English Government the evil of 
this state of things. This is a fair 
specimen of the mischievous conse- 
quence of hasty and ill-grounded 
assumptions. The corn-duty in 
Malta is one of the oldest taxes in 
existence there, and its abolition has 
often been advocated by the Eng- 
lish governors, but always vetoed 
by the representatives of the people 
themselves ; while the reason which 
induces the boatmen and porters 
of Valetta to herd in the Mander- 
aggio is the necessity of living 
near their work, obliging them to 
be content with such accommoda- 
tion as can be found in a walled 
town incapable of extension. It 
has been suggested that a better 
remedy than emigration would be 
found in the increase of the Malt- 
ese contingent of the British army. 
If, instead of a few hundred artil- 
lerymen,we had a strong native bri- 
gade constantly on foreign service 
in our tropical stations, we should 
gain by the superior adaptation of 
the men to conditions which are 


’ detrimental to the health of Eng- 


lish soldiers ; while the congestion 
of the labour-market in the island 
would be relieved, and the sol- 
diers themselves would return with 


habits of discipline and enlarged 


views, which would be beneficial 
to the general community. This 
scheme would likewise furnish a 
mode of getting at a class who are 
at present by no means a source 
of pride or strength either to the 
local or imperial Government—the 
educated young men of the middle 
rank of life, equivalent to our 
clerks and _ shop-assistants. Of 
these a large number every year 
leave the public seminaries qual- 


ified for medicine or law, both 
which professions are terribly over- 
stocked in the island. They feel 
themselves superior to mere han- 
dicraft and to trade, even were 
an opening to present itself; and 
they simply become loafers on the 
pavements and in the cajés of 
Valetta, from which, after a while, 
they cannot make up their minds 
to tear themselves, even when of- 
fered positions in the service of 
the English Government abroad. 
Quite recently two young men of 
considerable promise in their pro- 
fession accepted posts under the 
English Government in foreign 
parts, and both, before the period 
for starting arrived, threw up their 
appointments. 

If, however, it became the cus- 
tom for their social superiors to 
take a term of foreign service, 
they would fall into the same habi- 
tude, and gradually be brought to: 
look forward to such an incident 
as their natural career, instead of 
vegetating in a confined circle, 
exposed to the fascinations of 
intriguing emissaries of foreign 
Powers, or restless agitators of 
patriotic complexion. Malta is 
peculiarly liable to become the 
refuge of certain British subjects, 
who, having “left their country for 
their country’s good,” endeavour 
to do as much mischief as possible 
in their Adullam, and employ the 
press in propounding the wildest 
theories or ventilating the pettiest 
grievances. The half-educated 
youth of Malta (for what educa- 
tion is complete without experi- 
ence of the world ?) are ready vic- 
tims of this style of adventurer, 
and adopt the jargon of the Con- 
tinental Liberal as the symbol of 
their enlightenment. One of their 
greatest bugbears is the increase 
of English teaching in the schools ; 
a movement for which the late 
Governor and his administrators 
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showed themselves most laudably 
anxious, At present the official 
language, where English is not 
used, is not Maltese but Ital- 
ian ; and this foreign tongue be- 
comes, with a certain class, a shib- 


boleth of disaffection. It is to be 


regretted, also, that this contract- 
ed view is fostered by many of 
the clergy, who, with gross in- 
gratitude, forget that they enjoy 
0 ae and immunities under 

nglish rule which in France or 
Italy would be denied them, and 
persist in posing as the represen- 
tatives of a true Church, offended 
by the very presence of heretical 
interlopers. It is much to be 
hoped that the Government will 
steadily persevere in the introduc- 
tion of the English language, in 
spite both of open opposition and 
covert discouragement ; as’ there 
can be no question that it would 
not only strengthen the bond with 
Great Britain, but, by encouraging 
visits to this country on the part 
of Maltese, improve the standards 
of taste and intelligence which now 
prevail among the latter. 

General Porter’s book does not, 
of course, deal to any great ex- 
tent with the modern condition of 
Malta, or even with its antiqua- 
rian aspect, apart from the period 
of the rule of the Grand Masters ; 
but he inferentially adds another 
to the many testimonies of the 
value of the historical treasures 
for which England has made her- 
self responsible, by her acceptance 
of the position once occupied by 
the Order of St John in Malta. 
That these. traditions and relics 
are in some danger of being ne- 
glected is only too true. Athome, 
although a spasmodic interest in 
them may be aroused at intervals 
by travellers like Lady Brassey, 
and savants like Professor Sayce, 
the feeling soon subsides, and we 
are content with a few specimens, 


deposited in our own museums or 
arsenals, and leave the people of 
Malta to do very much as they 
list with the great bulk of the 
archeological treasures which are 
still in their original home : a very 
unsatisfactory mode of discharging 
our responsibility. 

A melancholy spectacle of the 
little regard paid to literature 
is to be seen in the public li- 
brary, rich in valuable works be- 
queathed by eminent members of 
the Order, and containing like- 
wise a good modern collection 
of books of general information, 
for which an annual allowance is 
made from the Government esti- 
mates. The chairs in the great 
hall are occupied by urchins of ten 
or twelve, learning their lessons 
from dog’s-eared primers, or amus- 
ing themselves with the engray- 
ings in illustrated newspapers, 
while adults are conspicuous b 
their absence. You are in pe | 
of some book, and learn that it 
has disappeared, or receive it in 
the form of a crumbling heap of 
dusty leaves, tied together with 
packthread, and honeycombed by 
the ravages of the Anobium per- 
tinax and the Acaris eruditus, to 
say nothing of other varieties of 


the insect enemies of literature, ° 


which were described in an article 
in the ‘ Academy ’ about two years 
ago. Should you desire to see the 
museum of antiquities, you will be 


‘ushered into a series of dusky 


closets in the rear of the building, 
where the objects, some of them 
unique and priceless, are huddled 
together without arrangement or 
catalogue. This is to a great ex- 
tent the result of the foolish parsi- 
mony of the English Government, 
who for many years provided a 
perfectly inadequate staff of cus- 
todians ; but it is now in no small 
measure the wis inertie which op- 
poses suggestions of improvement 
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made by the committee of manage- 
ment, even when originated and 
supported by native gentlemen of 
the highest culture and standing. 
The most practical of all these 
proposals was to procure the ser- 
yices of one of the higher officials 
of the British Museum to reorga- 
nise the whole collection, which 
might easily be done in the hand- 
some building where it is at pres- 
ent located, were the best use 
made of the numerous apartments 
at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment ; but the cry of the Colonial 
Office for economy knocked the 
scheme on the head. Sir Penrose 
Julyan, in fact, with the best in- 
tentions, did the island a serious 
injury when he made his report 
upon her finances ; and there is 
no doubt that, had his recommen- 
dations been thoroughly carried 
out, irreparable injury would have 
been inflicted upon many of those 
remains of historical grandeur, 
which so ancient and wealthy a 


country as England should not 
hesitate to preserve in their in- 
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tegrity, even at some cost to the 
national exchequer. 

There are few parts of the world 
so varied in antiquarian interest 
as Malta. The gigantic Phenician 
temples, in size, number and state 
of preservation unequalled else- 
where ; the Roman villas and 
tombs ; the early Christian crypts 
and catacombs ; the fragments of 
the work of Norman builders dur- 
ing the Sicilian occupation; and 
the gorgeous and lavish splendour 
in carving, painting, tapestry, and 
other adornments with which the 
knights decorated churches, pal- 
aces, and even hospitals, alto- 
gether make up a panorama of 
the world’s architectural progress 
and decline. That England should 
add to these grand features is per- 
haps hardly to be expected ; but 
we may hope that the New Zea- 
lander of the future, on his way 
to view the ruins of London 
Bridge, will not find every trace 
of the Knights of Malta obliterat- 
ed in their ancient stronghold by 
British utilitarianism. 
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Ir is a favourite complaint in 
this country, a complaint which 
has assumed almost the shape of 
an axiom, that there is no such 
thing as a modern Italian litera- 
ture ; and since for some years past 
the study of that liquid language 
has grown unfashionable, for rea- 
sons only known to the fickle god- 
dess of fashion, no contradictions 
have been put forth against a dic- 
tum that is both narrow-minded 
and erroneous. For while we who 
in this country still learn the lan- 
guage of the 


“ bel paese dove il si suona,” 


are set to cut our linguistic teeth 
upon the classics, Petrarch, Dante, 
Ariosto ; or are supplied, in the 
shape of lighter literature, with the 
wing classic romances of Man- 
zoni, D’ Azeglio, Grossi,—there has 
arisen with the unity of Italy, and 
the new hope, power, strength, that 
legitimate freedom and emancipa- 
tion from the hateful Austrian 
yoke has given to the Italians, a 
virile and vigorous new school of 
writers, poets, dramatists, ‘critics, 
novelists, whose very names are 
unknown in our country. | It is 
therefore high time that we revised 
our views ; and for this purpose we 
propose to introduce our readers 
to four novelists, who are, each in 
his sphere, the leading writers of 
modern Italy. 

In making our selection, we have 
chiefly sought to finda representa- 
tive of every school. From our 
dealing only with these four it must 
by no means be inferred that mod- 
ern Italy does not own other writ- 
ers as excellent in their way. Such 
a supposition would do great injus- 
tice to authors like Barrili, the 
prolific, the easy, amiable, versatile 


record of their doings. 


raconteur, who spins forth roman. 
ces treating of the prehistoric 
lake-dweller and the gilded youth 
of modern Genoa, the Queen of 
Sheba and Roman drawing-rooms; 
to Enrico Castelnuovo, the graceful 
writer of short humorous scenes 
from everyday life ; to Capuana, 
the unflinching, powerful, at times 
even brutal realist ; to De Amicis, 
the traveller, the laudator of mili- 
tary life and the virtues of the 
house of Savoy; to Rovetta, 
whose ‘Mater Dolorosa,’ a tale 
of modern life, has secured him 
at one bound a foremost place; 
to Camillo Boito, with his short 
strong studies that blend modern 
realism with bygone romanticism; 
to Caccianiga, the writer of tend. 
ency romances that protest against 
the current Radical inclination in 
Italian politics; to D’Annunzio, the 


hot-passioned Neapolitan ; to De 
Zerbi, to Petrucelli della Gattina, 
to De Renzis, and others too many 


to enumerate. Nor must we for- 
get the ladies who are taking so 
honourable a place in current liter- 
ature, where, beside the two of 
whom we shall speak, G. Pieranto- 
nio Mancini, Bruno Sperani, Emma 
Perodi, Ida Baccini, have made 
their mark. 

The reason why novel-writing, 
in the modern sense, has been 
later to blossom in Italy than in 
other cultured European States, 
must be sought in: yet one other 
cause beside the political, and 
that is, the nature of the Ital- 
ian written language, which was 
not that spoken of the people, 
and was therefore ill adapted as 
a vehicle in which to convey 4 
It is, in- 
deed, only quite recently, with the 
unity of Italy, the introduction 
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of compulsory education, and uni- 
yersal military service, that Ital- 
ian—. e., Tuscan—is being learned 
and spoken throughout the penin- 
sula. Until then each’ province, 
almost each town, had its own dia- 
lect, which in some cases so nearly 
assumed the proportions of a lan- 
guage that the speaker of Zanese 
—that is to say, Genoese, with 
its Arab and Spanish affinities— 
would not understand the speaker 
of, say, Sardinian, the nearest sur- 
vival to ancient Latin yet spoken 
on the globe. To this day it is 
only in Tuscany that Italian is 
the common speech. For the ben- 
efit of the stranger or visitor from 
other parts of Italy, the inmates 
of a city will speak Italian; but 
it often comes with difficulty from 
their lips, and when left alone 
they relapse into their familiar 
native dialect. The final disap- 
pearance of this peculiarity is of 
course a@ mere question of time, 


probably of but one generation. 
Still the novelist has had to reckon 


with this factor, and has been 
hampered by it. If not borna 
Tuscan, he often himself com- 
manded the Italian language with 
difficulty ; and hence has arisen a 
certain stiffness and angularity of 
style peculiarly fatal when it ap- 
pears in fictitious literature, whose 
mechanism, so to speak, should 
above all run smoothly and im- 
perceptibly. A leading Italian 
author told a friend of ours that 
to this day he never ventures to 
write a page without turning to his 
‘Fanfani’ (the Italian Stormonth) 
to see if he may use a word or not. 
Now Fanfani, no doubt, is some- 
what of a purist, and the very 
newest contemporary writers of 
Italy refer to him but little, to 
judge from the Gallicisms and ne- 
ologisms they permit themselves. 
On the other hand, it would be 
well if they remembered that here, 
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as elsewhere, there is a middle path; 
and that if the diction sanctioned 
by the Crusca, with its academic 
niceties, wanted flexibility, and 
made the language one which it 
was hard for a novelist to handle 
and mould to his requirements, 
the laxity and liberties they per- 
mit themselves with the ancient 
and classic tongue of the penin- 
sula are yet more to be depre- 
cated, and will, unless a proper 
check is imposed, end in effacing 
some of its finest characteristics. 
It was Manzoni, himself a Lom- 
bard, who among moderns, first 
used the Tuscan language in 
which to clothe his romance ; and 
to this circumstance, as much as 
to its excellence, the sensation it 
created, the fame it preserves, is 
due. Its publication marks an 
epoch. The spoken language was 
here first employed in written form; 
it was demonstrated, and interest- 
ingly, attractively demonstrated, 
that printed language need not 
necessarily walk upon stilts, a form 
of progression peculiarly ill adapted 
to fiction that deals with men and 
women as they live and move in 
daily life, not men and women pow- 
dered, painted, and “ made up ” for 
masquerading. 

It was, no doubt, the pressing 
reality of political events that 
recalled the Italian writers from 
the arena of past ages to the 
events of our own day; and 
for some time they were more 
anxious to arouse high-souled and 
patriotic sentiments than to write 
for the sake of pure literature. As 
the political horizon lightened, the 
novelists found themselves uncer- 
tain whither to turn for example, 
and whence to choose their themes. 
Some looked to France for models, 
others to England, some to both ; 
and among those who did the latter 
was Salvatore Farina, at this day 
unhesitatingly pronounced the head 
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of living Italian novelists—a writer 
who may be regarded as a lineal de- 
scendant in Apollo from Manzoni, 
and who has bridged the cleft 
*twixt the old school and the new. 
Farina does not do homage to any 
of the fashionable tendencies ; he is 
neither a realist nor a sensational- 
ist; he does not desire to be cramped 
by the limits of any school. His 
sphere of observation is the quiet 
uneventful life of average mortals: 
no impossible heroes and heroines 
his ; no sensations, no startling ad- 
ventures or complications,are found 
in his dramas.. Everyday life is 
the material with which he rears 
his edifices—the home, the family, 
his domain. Humdrum some would 
perhaps disdainfully call the sur- 
roundings in which he loves to 
move, and wherein he is at his 
best ; but from these humdrum 
materials he extracts poetry, and 
it is the very charm of his works 
that he thus appeals to all man- 
kind ; for when everything is said 
and done, most of our lives are hum- 
drum, and the grande passion, the 
terrible incidents beloved of the 
romantic school of novelists are so 
rare as to be false to real life. That 
Farina makes us see the poetical 
side of everyday existence is his 
oo merit, his talent. Quiet 

omestic love, the material that 
makes up our daily life, whose ex- 

ression in literature is as new as 
it is difficult, is his best inspira- 
tion ; the ’painting of a love so 
different from that sung by Dante 
and Petrarch, so different from 
that wild motiveless infatuation of 
the French romanticists, or of our 
English Broughton school. Farina’s 
literary and individual physiogno- 
my must be studied in his domestic 
novels, where author and writer 
will be found identical. The reason 
for this can be discovered in the 
very simple course of his own ex- 
istence. He himself says—‘ My 


artistic life and my domestic life 
fuse themselves one with another,” 

Born at Sorso (January 10,1846), 
in Sardinia, he was educated for the 
law. On attaining his degree he mar- 
ried. “ Before marrying,” he says, 
“T was no artist, lonly dreamed of 
art. Scarcely married, however, I 
went to Milan, ‘ cut’ my law books 
to dedicate myself to literature, or 
rather to become a novelist. Per. 
haps my sole merit consists in this, 
that I only desired to be a novelist 
and a father, nothing more.” This 
marriage, with a widow some years 
his senior, brought the sunshine of 
domestic happiness into the young 
man’s life, ere ever he could have 
suffered from its lack, and thus 
prevented him from unworthy 
squandering of his freshest ‘feel- 
ings. His wife, who was to him, 
in his own words, “ inspiratrice, 
friend, sister, mother, all,” was 
taken from him two years ago, and 
since her death Farina’s pen has 
been idle. He will resume it, no 
doubt, but we should not be sur- 
prised if he entered a new groove, 
It is not sorrow and sickness only 
that keeps him silent just now, it 


is also perplexity at the direction | 


literature has quite recently taken 
in Italy. In a letter on this theme 
he writes to us :— 


‘To-day there is en vogue the quar- 
ter of an hour of sensuous sensation in 
allart, and literature gives the tone. It 
will pass, let us hope, for the sake of 
all those who besides colour see form, 
who besides sensuous sensation enjoy 
sentiment, who adore beautiful truth 
more than truths crude and rude. 
Truth is one of the conquests of 
modern art, and it is well; but we 
must not interpret this conception 
alla diavola, as it is done to-day in 
order to deny salvation to so many 
good and lovely things that have the 
sole defect of not being within the 
reach of the comprehension of the 
vulgar.” 


His artistic Credo, he says is, 
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“T have seen the ugly, and am 
enamoured of the beautiful.” His 
tolerant scepticism, or a melancholy 
temperament, and not optimism, 
js, according to himself, the cause 
of his disinclination to search the 
soul of the wicked. Wickedness 
has no attraction for him, and he 
fees from it even in his books. 
Nor do the bad seem to him as 
artistic as the good, and still less 
so than the weak. 


“T certainly avoid them,” he owns, 
“and this because a person must live 
with me for months and months, so to 
speak, day and night, before I can 
take him for a type of a novel. ye 
I admit that in the balance of hu- 
manity wickedness may perhaps pre- 
ponderate ; but never mind, the good 
is there too, and is just as true as the 
bad, and artistically its equal. And 
there is something even better, and 
that is to seek the good in this bad; 
and that is my favourite occupation, to 
go in quest of a human soul.” 


We have quoted so largely from 
the writer’s own words because, 
with the sure self-criticism of the 
true artist, he has better and more 
succinctly than we could, sketched 
the amiable personality of himself 
and his works. Equally just is his 
resume of his books. 


“TI began my career,” (1869), he 
says, ‘‘ with a very mediocre novel, 
‘Due Amori,’ followed by one that 
was not worth more, ‘Un Segreto.’ 
[Of these he has never permitted a 
reprint.] Then followed a romance, 
in which, according to my opinion, 
and also according to the opinion of 
the critics, there was a warm descrip- 
tion of the human heart, ‘Il Romanzo 
d@un Vedovo.’ But my first true suc- 
cess was achieved by ‘Il Tesoro di 
Donnina,’ and this was followed by 
others, written with ever-increasing 
security of touch.” 


The fact was, that these earliest 
‘stories were written in Farina’s 
first style—a style he happily soon 
abandoned. The artist had not 
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yet found his own groove, and was 
attempting to walk in those trace 
by the French Bohemian school— 
grooves totally unsuited to his na- 
ture and mode of regarding life. 
Stories dealing with illicit love, 
with Aleunesied happiness owing 
to the fascinations of those sirens 
rarely found outside the covers of 
a book, ill suited his genius; and 
Farina well understood the limits 
of his capacities when he ceased 
depicting such wretched person- 
ages as Castelli the widower, and 
Signora Albruzzi the enchantress. 
The only character that has a true 
ring is that of Letitia, the injured 
wife, a noble, congenial figure. 

In ‘ Tesoro di Donnina’ (1873), 
Farina strikes his own keynote, 
and proves that the glad rather 
than the shady sides of human 
life are best suited to his pencil. 
Here we find the encomium of pure 
family life that distinguishes him, 
the high ethical standard that 
never defeats its purpose by as- 
suming a didactic garb. The book 
earned for Farina the title of an 
Italian Dickens, one of those un- 
fortunate designations that cling 
to a man, and are so apt to mis- 
lead. Not but what the name in 
itself is honourable: but it is a 
cheap form of criticism to call 
every humorist a Dickens, and in 
the case of these two men the 
nature of the humour is most di- 
verse. It only has this common 
ground that in both cases it springs 
froma large warm heart that loves 
its fellow-men; but while Dickens 
dwells on the darker, sterner side 
of humanity, or falls into carica- 
ture when he deals with the simple- 
natured good, the Italian skims 
the surface more lightly and grace- 
fully, and with his inborn native 
sense, of beauty and form avoids 
contrasts that are too sharp, faults 
of taste that spring from those 


-roistering animal spirits that are 
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peculiar to a Northerner. In the 
same manner that reflection in an 
Italian does not extinguish naivete 
or sink into melancholy, so humour 
does not degenerate into horse-play 
or exaggeration. The nature of 
Farina’s humour is subtle and deli- 
cate. He can be ironical, too, but 
his irony is never scathing. The 
background of ‘Tesoro di Donni- 
na’ is certainly somewhat sombre, 
for the scene of action is a lunatic 
asylum, and it is here the hero 
and heroine meet and seal their 
loves. The style is still a little 
stiff ; there are crudities of expres- 
sion, and too many minor incidents 
to be artistically complete. 

But in ‘ Amore Bendato’ the fin- 
ished artist steps forth. It is a 
charming story, reflecting all the 
author’s deepest qualities—a very 
masterpiece of heart-analysis. It 
treats of a young couple that can- 
not find the right domestic groove. 
Leonardo has married because it 
is the proper thing for a wealthy 
man, and he likes his little wife 
well enough, but he cannot for her 
sake renounce all his easy bachelor 
ways, his clubs, his meetings with 
male friends. Ernesta, who has 
a deeper nature, longs to be more 
to him than a toy, and fails to 
find contentment in her empty 
luxurious house. They separate: 
he travels, she stays at bome, and 
a would-be comforter soon turns 
up in the form of the family doc- 
tor, Leonardo’s friend. Here would 
be the moment for the ordinary 
French or Italian novelist to in- 
troduce an incident after ‘the 
vulgar a type. Not so 
with Farina. Ernesta listens with 
indifferent curiosity to Agenore’s 
materialistic and easy-going views 
of existence; and though he has 
laid a careful plan of battle to 
entrap the love-thirsting woman, 
she in no wise plays into his 
hands, though there is danger 
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that, from sheer deswuvrement, she 
may yield. Things jare at this 
point when Leonardo, whose eye. 
sight has suffered from the begin. 
ning, suddenly returns home stone. 
blind. Ernesta at once remembers 
her duties; she tends him with 
wifely devotion; and during his 
long illness and ultimate recovery 
of sight, love, nearly extinct in 
her breast, scarcely awakened in 
his, comes to full bloom and blog. 
som. With regained vision, Leo. 
nardo takes a new view of life 
and its duties; and we know that 
henceforth they will be a happy 
couple. Very delicately is the 
history of this revival of love un- 
rolled before our eyes : her mere 
submission to duty in the first 
instance, then her gradual dis. 
covery that existence has now a 
—— must be his eyes, 
is support, his world—then the 
joy that the discovery gives her,— 
all this before an operation has re- 
stored the hope of renewed vision. 
On his part, there is a timidity 
towards his fair young wife,—a 
sense of undeservedness of her 
favours, a fear lest his new sense 
of leaning upon her, his desire to 
have her about him, be merely 
an expression of his egotism that 
now needs such a devoted nurse. 
Subtly and skilfully Agenore is 
made to act the part of Cupid’s 
agent both on husband and wife ; 
and with delicious irony he is 
happily released out of the crook- 
ed position into which he has put 
himself, by a betrothal, thanks to 
Ernesta’s feminine wiles, to one 
ofhercousins who has long sighed 
after the doctor as a spouse. Er- 
nesta chooses to pretend that all 
his wooing of her has been vicari- 
ous, and so the whole concludes 
merrily and without an inharmoni- 
ous note. The book is delicate in 
idea and treatment, and is a gem 
of the first water. It was fol- 
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lowed by four short stories col- 
lected in a volume, of which ‘ La 
Famiglia del Signor Onorato’ gives 
a picture of family happiness, 
_ though the happiness here is one 
whose poetic charm lies in resigna- 
tion. A brother and sister make 
to themselves a family that has 
not come to them in the ordinary 
way, by the care of orphaned chil- 
dren. ‘“ Fante di Picche ” shows us 
a light-natured lad, whom a true 
love saves from gambling destruc- 
tion. It is a delicate psycho- 
logical humoresque, containing 
some delicious figures, such as 
Uncle Martin, the youth’s guard- 
ian and preserver. “Una sepa- 
razione di letto e di mensa” is a 
tenderly treated psychological pro- 
blem,—an old couple of fifty-five 
years’ standing, who have shared 
joy and sorrow together, and yet 
often fall out so seriously that 
they vow to separate. Of course 
they are always reconciled again, 


—at last by a young couple, who 
thus find their own happiness ; 
and in the end, when she dies, he 
cannot outlive his grief, and a few 


hours after they find him dead, 
with a smile on his face that 
seemed to say, “Even death has 
not been able to separate us.” Fa- 
rina is never happier than in these 
little genre pictures, taken from 
common life, which by his amiable 
humour, his inclination to look at 
the bright side, his rich faith in 
the ultimate triumph of good, he 
lifts into an ideal sphere. Sketched 
with a light hand, and full of 
happy touches, is also the hu- 
moresque “ Fra le corde d’un Con- 
trabasso,” a character-study of the 
various manifestations of the great 
passion, to which we must all suc- 
¢umb, as it shows itself in the love 
ofa father and two sons, one a 

own man, the other a cub, toa 
ewitching young girl, who has 
lost her heart to the elder son, 
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who, in his turn, is so absorbed in 
music, that at first. he knows noth- 
ing of his feelings. 

We must not linger over these 
shorter tales, and can only mention 
“Tl Signor Io,” a masterly sketch, 
showing how egotism must be van- 
quished ere true happiness can 
be found ; “Un Tiranno ai bagni 
di Mare,” and “ Della Spuma del 
Mare,’ astory of artistic life—three 
touching, graceful, airy sketches, 
which, under a light surface, cover 
the very depths of the human 
heart, though the hero of the latter 
is no one more mighty than “ the 
celebrated Bartolomeo Profumo,” 
who deems himself an artist, be- 
cause many a time at the Scala in 
Milan he has played the part of 
first wave in the representation of 
an agitated sea. Though, with 
one exception, Farina is at his 
happiest in these shorter tales, we 
must speak of his longer and 
more ambitious works. Of these, 
‘Capelli Biondi, belongs to the 
vicious French school, and requires 
no comment; but in ‘Ora Nas- 
costo,’ a transcript from middle- 
class Italian life, he is upon his 
own ground. The story in itself 
is nothing, the working out of the 
characters is everything, and gives 
Farina’s brain and tender heart full 
play to develop all their gentle- 
ness. His genial humour would 
almost run riot in this novel if the 
Southerner’s fine native taste did 
not hold it in check. In ‘Amore 
ha cent’occhi,’ the author’s longest 
work, there is the same love for 
humanity, the same sympathetic 
desire to bring to light the hidden 
gold that is buried, often deeply 
buried, in every human breast. 
The scene in this case is laid in 
Farina’s native isle, and gives him 
opportunity to paint customs that 
strike us as quite Homeric in their 
naive simplicity. But taken asa 
whole, the work fails artistically ; 
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it is somewhat disjointed—now too 
prolix, now too concise. 

In truth, Farina, when he ven- 
tures on longer works, is not at his 
best. His scaffolding is indifferent- 
ly constructed and proportioned, 
works 4 longue haleine seem ill-suit- 
edtohisgenius. Andthisreproach, 
curiously enough, touches most of 
the modern Italian writers, who 
are excellent in short sketches and 
tales. Perhaps the reason lies in 
the fact that feudlleton literature is 
chiefly required from them, and 
hence they have learnt to tell tales, 
as it were by lightning, but under- 
stand less well the art of slowly 
developing their characters and 
situations. In little literary genre 
pictures of daily life they are cer- 
tainly 7at this moment without 
rivals ; and we in England could 
learn much from them, for with 
us short tales are not our strong 
— Farina’s masterpiece, ‘ Mio 

iglio, though along work, is in 
reality a cycle of novelettes, all 
dealing with the same family, but 
each sketch complete in itself. 
Farina has never surpassed this 
book, and it seems to us unlikely 
that he will doso. All the best 
elements of his amiable muse are 
united here—his light-hearted 
ee: his wholesome emotion, 

is fine observation. It is a prose 
poem of “en j life, an epic of 
home joys and loves, a series of 
tableaux vivants taken au vif from 
the domestic hearth. In a series 
of nine sketches the lawyer Placide, 
in whom we may recognise man 

little traits of resemblance wit 

the author, relates the history of 
his son, from before his birth to 
his marriage. Each story contains 


a finished picture of a particular 
stage of family life, and as a whole 
they enclose the entire compass of 
an ordinary human life reflected in 
the fortunes of one family. Written 
from the heart, it appeals to the 
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heart, and its very simplicity and 
everyday theme lend it a typical 
character. We regret that exigen- 
cies of space prevent us from quot- 
ing a few scenes from this work, 
which, we fear, can never be trans. 
lated into English,—for one reason, 
because its naive, innocent, child. 
like outspokenness—an outspoken- 
ness characteristically Italian, that 
thinks and means no harm—is for. 
eign to our mode of thought, and 
would be misinterpreted here ;-and 
for another, because its charm of 
language—suave, caressing, musi- 
cal, at times almost rythmical— 
would entirely evaporate in trans- 
lation into our incognate speech. 
Idealist and Puritan, so some 
of his critics sum up Farina, and 
especially those who contrast him 
with his great Sicilian contem- 
porary, Verga, a naturalist of the 
first water, though of the purest 
type,—one who does not grovel in 
dirt for dirt’s own sake, but who 
puts down accurately what he sees 
before him. His eyes wear no 
spectacles, either rose-coloured or 


-black. He is an artist who has 


struck out his own paths in lieu 
of; walking in those of others. 

But we must hasten at once to 
say that there are two Vergas, the 
one as conventional and trivial as 
the other is {original and racy,— 
the one who seeks his themes in the 
higher social classes, with whom 
he has clearly no sympathies, and 
whom he only seems to know from 
the corrupt and artificial side ; the 
other, the Sicilian, who knows in- 
timately, loves well, his compatriot 
peasants, the fishermen that ply 
their {precarious trade upon its. 
classic shores. Verga’s society 
novels have no specifically Italian 
character ; They deal with those 
stock-in-trade novelistic puppets 
that might live in any land or 
clime ; and though here and there 
the master-hand is felt, they do 
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-not as a whole rise above the 
average; and had not the Sicil- 
jan author awoke, we doubt if the 
world in general would ever have 
cared to hear of Verga. We will at 
once dismiss these novels, to leave 
ourselves space for the more worthy 
emanations of his genius. The 
are named respectively ‘ Eros,’ 
‘Eva,’ ‘Tigre Reale,’ ‘Il Marito 
di Elena,’ stories of ballet-dancers, 
forsaken or faithless wives, untrue 
or deceived husbands. In a fine 
preface to ‘Eva,’ Verga appears 
to anticipate the objections that 
will come from serious critics. 


“Do not,” he writes, ‘‘ condemn 
the art that is the manifestation of 
your tastes. The enamoured Greeks 
left us the statue of Venus ; we shall 
leave the lithographed cancan on our 
match-boxes. Do not let us even dis- 


cuss about proportion: art then was’ 


a civilisation ; to-day it is not only a 
luxury, but the luxury of the idle. 
Civilisation is wellbeing; and at its 
foundation, when it is exclusive, as 
to-day, you will find nothing else, if 
you have the courage and truth to be 
logical, but material emjoyment. In 
all the seriousness with which we are 
invaded, and in our antipathy for all 
that is not positive—let us put there 
also idle art—there is at least nothing 
but the table and woman. We live 
in an atmosphere of companies and 
industrial enterprises, and the fever 
of enjoyment is the exuberance of 
that life. Do not accuse art, whose 
only fault is that it has more heart 
than you, and that it weeps for you 
the pains of your pleasures. Do not 
preach morality, you who only have 
enough of it to close your eyes upon 
the spectacle of the miseries you 
create,—you who marvel that others 
can leave their hearts and honour 
where you only leave your purse,— 
you who let your varnished shoes 
creak gaily where bitter ebriety plays 
the fool, or where groan the unknown 
pains which art gathers up and throws 
into your face.” 


Verga’s ‘ Apologia’ is eloquent 
and true, but he pleads the cause 












of the weak and miserable far 
more usefully when he moves 
away from perfumed boudoirs and 
their wearisomely same and colour- 
less inmates, and takes us instead 
to the field and mountains of the 
South, striking at once the natu- 
ral note here lacking. And where 
could a writer find more hidden 
treasures than amid the many pro- 
vinces of Italy, in which, from 
political divisions, speech and cus- 
toms have developed independent- 
ly ? A rich harvest lies here waiting 
to be gleaned, and it is the merit 
of modern Italian writers, and at 
their head Giovanni Verga, that 
they have recognised this, and are 
busy gathering their treasures. 
Verga, as contrasted with Farina, 
is an objective rather than a sub- 
jective writer. In every page of 
the Sardinian’s works we recog- 
nise his amiable personality ; while 
Verga is reserved, and stands out- 
side his books. Little, too, is 
known of his life, except that he 
was born in Catania, 1840; that he 
spent a portion of his youth in 
Florence and Milan, where he wrote 
his first society novels ; that he re- 
turned to Catamia, where he ex- 
perienced grievous family losses ; 
and that for some years past he 
has fixed his abode in Milan. 
“But my best inspirations,” he 
says very truly, “come thence 
where I passed my childhood and 
early youth.” is first book 
(1873) was ‘La Storia di una Cap- 
inera,’ a rather sentimental tale, 
narrating the history of a young 
girl destined — her will to a 
convent life, which pours out her 
woes and struggles, her desires 
after freedom, happiness, and love, 
in a series of letters to a friend. 
Her mental conflicts end in mad- 
ness ; and the struggle between the 
mighty voices of nature and of a 
false, pharisaical morality, are told 
with pathological truth, although 
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the impression left by the whole 
is sickly. 

With ‘ Nedda,’ a Sicilian sketch, 
Verga stepped forth strong and 
fully equipped. All maudlin sen- 
timentality had vanished ; we have 
here to do with a writer who has 
felt the pulse of the peasants, and 
puts their life before us in all its 
pathos ; lives heroic within their 
small sphere, lives sordid and 
squalid amid a landscape of ex- 
quisite beauty, lives fever-stricken 
and cruel amid the most gracious 
conditions of nature; men and 
women whose veins would seem 
to run lava, as though the fiery 
mountain, beneath whose shade 
they dwell, had poured its vitals 
into their frames. ‘ Nedda,’ with- 
in its short compass, is a village 
tragedy of great power, though its 
personages are but a miserably 
poor young girl, of hot, strong 
feelings, with an instinctive fear 
of temptation—her loutish, but 
true-hearted lover, with his awk- 
ward modes of wooing—a narrow- 
souled priest, a cruel world that 
judges the fallen as harshly in a 

amlet as in a metropolis, the 
good-natured Uncle Giovanni, gen- 
erous as only the poor know how, 
—all figures that stand forth from 
the sun-gilded Sicilian background, 
etched upon our memories for ever. 
‘Vita dei Campi,’ ‘Per le vie,’ 
‘Novelle,’ ‘Novelle rusticane,’ 
are the various titles under which 
Verga has collected his rustic tales. 
All are distinguished by a con- 
scientious study of truth, the ex- 
clusion of any literary artifices, 
and a conciseness and intensity of 
style which says in ten words what 
others would say in a hundred, 
curiously at variance with our 
notion of Southern volubility. 
But under this reticence we feel 
the author’s earnestness. He re- 
sembles one of his own heroes, Alfio, 
who speaks tranquilly while he has 
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a tempest raging in his breast, . 
His studies of Sicilian life, tran. 
scribed from amid the villages and 
old ruined houses of the coast, on 
the plains of Catania, have not 
only an artistic but a social value, 
and may in time be quoted as what, 

according to a current phrase, is 
known as “human documents,” 
when the modern history of Italy 
is written. These stories have the 
grace of Mérimée’s Corsican nov. 
elletes, the vigour and virgin-soil 
freshness of Bret Harte’s ‘ Tales of 
the Argonauts.’ Like Bret Harte, 
Verga has stepped among the peo- 
ple and studied human passions 
there, where conventionalities do 
not quench their full strength, and 
where they often manifest them- 
selves in their entire animal un- 
redsoning character. The domi- 


‘nant purpose of his tales may be 


summed up as the war of the rich 
and wicked against the poor and 
simple, a warfare in which the poor 
and simple ever succumb ; as how 
can they resist law, prejudices, 
religion,—in a word, all the social 
organisation which the powerful 
use as their instruments of oppres- 
sion? He tells the sad tale calmly, 
with a coldness that might seem 
irony, if we did not ask ourselves, 
would he speak at all had he not 
been deeply touched ?'He graves 
his etching stylus into the very 
marrow and veins of the people; 
but he is not therefore cruel, or 
immoral, or biassed. There is an 
innate love of truth in the life- 
studies he has made on the sphinx 
of humanity. They are mostly 
sombre, as might be expected. The 
life of the poor hard-worked peas- 
ant is not gay and careless, as the 
believer in Arcadia would have us 
think; Arcadia that has never 
existed out of the pages of poets 
and Dresden fchina—and ‘ Rosso 
Mapelo,’ ‘ Jeli il Pastore,’ ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana,’ ‘La Lupa,’ are 
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not gay reading. This may be pas- 
toral life—no doubt it is; but it is 
not what we have been taught 
to understand by that term. A 
favourite theme that recurs, and 
is probably but too true in real 
Sicilian life, is that treated in 
‘Jeli,’ where a woman succeeds in 
deluding her husband until at last, 


his suspicions confirmed, his hot- 


Southern blood aroused, his docil- 
ity changes to a tiger’s fury, and, 
regardless of consequences, instinc- 
tively, instantaneously, he murders 
the culprits. The impressionism 
that reigns in modern Italian art 
finds its reflection also in literature. 
As a piece of word-painting, of 
word-impressionism, V erga’s sketch 
‘Malaria,’ is notable. The heav 

terrible curse that hangs over land- 
scape and population, is here posi- 
tively put into words, Masterly, 
also, are two pendant sketches, 
‘Cos’ 6 il re?’ and ‘ Liberta,’ in 
which he reproduces with photo- 


graphic exactitude the ideas con- 
cerning legitimate royalty and free- 
dom as they exist in the heads of 


the people. The old monarchy, 
behind which ever stood the exe- 
cutioner, and which yet, neverthe- 
less, exerted its fascination, and 
occasionally let gold pieces fly, con- 
trasted with much vaunted liberty. 
What has this liberty given to the 
people—this hotly desired liberty ? 
A wild frenzy has seized the popu- 
lace; they cool their ardour upon 
the rich, they burn, plunder, rob. 
Calm returns; every one goes back 
to his occupations. The Galantuo- 
mini cannot till the land with their 
own hands, and the poor people 
cannot live without the Galantuo- 
mini. So they make peace one 
with another. Then the lawsuits 
and the galleys. “Oh why? And 
when not even for one day a foot 
of earth is my own. And they had 
told me freedom had come!” In 
aword, in his rustic tales, Verga 
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treats of a world turning upon 
rusty hinges, which yet are very 
strong, and exert no inconsiderable 
influence. In ‘ Per le vie’ he gives 
a number of sketches of the city 
life of the poor; lives void of 
variety, from whose monotony, 
especially for the women, there is 
no escape save by disgrace and fall. 
They are all sad, some, like ‘ Il Ca- 
narino del No. 15,’ deeply pathetic. 
The caged canary is a paralysed 
girl, whose outlook o life is lim- 
ited by the tiny view across the 
narrow street. Nearly all the 
girls go to the bad, and we can 
scarcely wonder, can certainly not 
blame. Their ethical sense is ru- 
dimentary, their inborn southern 
need of life’s pleasures very strong. 
It is a fact worth notice, that 
throughout the fathers are more 
nalanl by their daughters’ fall than 
the mothers. Though the material 
of each narrative is slender, the nar- 
ratives themselves make a strong 
impression on the mind. 

ut I have still to speak of 
Verga’s masterpiece, ‘I Malavo- 
glia.” The modern social romance, 
taken out of the innermost life of 
a people, has here been first created 
for Italy; and it is no exaggeration 
when a leading Italian critic places 
its'‘author beside Manzoni on this 
account. ‘I Malavoglia’ is the 
first, and as yet only published, 
portion of a series, ‘I Vinti ’ (The 
Vanquished). The leading idea, 
according to Verga’s own words, is 


‘‘an earnest, dispassionate study of 
the probable birth and development, 
in the most humble conditions of life, 
of a dark, vague, restless desire after 
a better material condition. As this 
desireein man is gradually satisfied, 
there comes the greed of wealth, which 
I propose to treat in a burgher type 
and in a provincial city, in ‘ Maestro 
Don Gesualdo.’ Afterwards it becomes 
aristocratic vanity in the ‘ Duchessa 
di Leyra,’ ambition in ‘ Onorevole 
Scipione,’ to arrive at last at the 
F 
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‘Uomo di lusso,’ who contains within 
himself all these desires, wishes, van- 
ities, comprehending them, suffer- 
ing under them, and devoured by 
them. All these are sO many van- 
quished whom the current of the 
struggle for existence has thrown out 
upon the shore. The fatal, restless, 
often weary, feverish way, trodden of 
humanity to conquer progress, is mag- 
nificent in its results, seen as a whole 
and from a distance. In the glorious 
light it sheds about it, are oversha- 
dowed the agitations, the desires, the 
egoism ; all the passions, all the vices 
that are transformed into virtues ; all 
the weaknesses that assist the great 
labour; all the contradictions from 
whose attrition develops the light of 
truth. The grand result for humanity 
covers all that is mean and petty in 
the private interests that produce it— 
nay almost justifies them as need- 
ful means to stimulate the activity 
of the individual that is uncon- 
sciously working for the benefit of the 
whole. . . . Only the observer, though 
himself torn along by the current, has 
the right to interest himself for the 
weak who are left behind by the 
stream; for the weary who let the 
waves close over them to end more 
quickly ; for the vanquished who raise 
their arms despairingly and bow their 
heads under the brutal tread of those 
that march over them, the conquerors 
of to-day, themselves pressing on reck- 
lessly, eager to arrive, and who will, 
on their part, be overtaken to-morrow. 
. . . Whoever observes this spectacle 
has no right to judge it; it is much 
already if he succeeds in dragging 
himself for a moment outside the 
camp of struggle, to study it without 
passion, and to reproduce the scene 
exactly, with its proper colouring, so 
as to give the representation of reality 
as it has been or should be.” 


This idea of a plan running 
throughout his novel series has, of 
course led to a comparison of Verga 
with Zola’s ‘Rougon Mabkart,’ 
and it is not improbable that the 
first impetus may havecome thence. 
But Verga differs essentially from 
his French colleague in that it is 
not blind, cruel, hereditary neces- 


sity, or outward accident, that im. 
pels his actors, but rather an ethi- 
cal power that works ut.consciously 
behind their actions. We only trust 
that Verga may finish his series, 
and not—like his Gallician contem. 
porary, Sacher Masoch, who also 
planned to tell the whole tragedy 
of life in a cycle of tales—find 


_himself tempted aside from his 


Herculean path by the invitations 
of editors to furnish them with 
short tales, chips from his work. 
shop,—chips that seem to have 
frittered away the building mate- 
rial destined for the main edifice, 
We note with regret no announce. 
ment of ‘Don Gesualdo’ and a 
number of feuilleton stories weekl 

appearing in the Italian press. It 
is true ‘I Malavoglia’ has not met 
in Italy with the popularity its 
merits deserve. I[t is not light 
reading—indeed the first hundred 
pages are decidedly heavy; but the 
persevering reader will find him- 
self rewarded, and occasionally 
diverted too, though the general 
tendency is mournful. Malavoglia 
is the name, or rather the nickname, 
of a Sicilian fisherman family, whose 
fortunes the author follows in great 
detail,and arcund whom are grouped 
the entire population of the ham- 
let—some thirty persons. We get 
a little confused at first, until 
we are thoroughly acquainted with 
these various men and women,— 
more or less insignificant, and yet 
each a character—a ‘struggling, 
suffering, human soul. How ad- 


‘mirably is the vacuity, the insipid- 


ity of rural life depicted, with its 
sterile heroisms, its disdain for 
luckless virtue, its griefs, no less 
profound that their causes seem 
puerile to our larger capacities for 
action ! The hero—if the book has 
a hero—is the younger ‘Ntoni, who 
has vaguely heard of the “new 
ideas” that have fallen with him 
on fruitful grouud. He, too, wants 
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to become rich, easily, without ex- 
ertion. His father listens to his 
harangues, opens his eyes wide, 
scratches his head thoughtfully, 
and asks : “ Rich ! and what shall 
we do when we are rich?” ’Ntoni, 
too, scratched his head, and began 
to think what they would do. 
“We shall do as the others do,” he 
said at last. “ We shall do noth- 
ing. We shall be in the town and 
do nothing, like the rich, and eat 
meat every day and white bread.” 
This isthe keynote to the situa- 
tion, needless to say that it ends 
badly—that ’Ntoni sinks lower and 
lower into degradation, drawing his 
whole family after him into ruin. 
Their convulsive struggles to keep 
themselves upright, their vain ef- 
forts to fight against the tide that 
is slowly but surely creeping on- 
wards to overwhelm them at last, 
form deeply pathetic reading. 
Verga’s masterpiece is essen- 
tially a creation of our modern 
form of philosophical thought, an 
outcome of Darwinism. The 
difference between contemporary 
novels and those of the epoch 
immediately preceding ours might 
almost be roughly defined as in 
their case the endeavour to paint 
life as we should like it to be, 
and in ours a photographically 
true picture of existence as it is. 
It must not, however, be inferred 
that Verga’s tales are purely pain- 
ful reading. Cicero already has 
observed that a Sicilian is never 
so miserable as to be unable to 
utter a bon mot, and Verga is too 
faithful an observer not to intro- 
duce this feature. His peasants 
possess wit and shrewd repartee, 
and from the modern dweller in 
the land we better understand the 
ancient. Like the ancient inhabi- 
tants, so the moderns too delight 
in rural life ; and for this cause, in 
the same way, that classic bucolic 
poetry originated in Sicily, the 
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modern Italian rustic novelette 
has arisen thence, 

One word as to Verga’s language. 
In dealing with Sicilians he had 
special difficulties to overcome, for 
the dialect of the island is not 
understood out of its borders. So 
there remained nothing for it but 
to get out of the dilemma as best 
he could, if he would be read b 
all Italy, and make his people tal 
Tuscan. He has so happily blend- 
ed this with characteristic Sicilian 
expressions and technical terms, 
that the origin of his people is 
never forgotten, while their lan- 
guage is made comprehensible to 
all. The success of his novels is 
his best defence towards those who 
have blamed him for this step. 

“La petite Sand Italienne,” such 
is the complimentary title given to 
Matilde Serao by a French critic ; 
and with vast differences there are 
certainly also analogies between 
these writers, though Matilde 
Serao is too much as yet upon the 
threshold of her career for us to 


-Say in what direction it may still 


develop. Among the women writ- 
ers of contemporary Italy she un- 
doubtedly takes the leading place 
for originality: and boldness, for 
subtle grace and accurate obser- 
vation. Further, although she 
has clearly gone to school amon 

the French and studied carefully 
the modern realists, she has re- 
tained the national flavour, so that 
by no possibility could the scenes 
of her stories be laid elsewhere 
than in hot-passioned, imagina- 
tive, sensuously beautiful Southern 
Italy. Matilde Serao is the best 
exponent of the new literary move- 
ment, that takes its birth at Naples, 
—a movement that has been re- 
proached, ‘and not unjustly, with 
regarding life too exclusively from 
the sensuous and emotional side. 
As a woman, Matilde Serao natu- 
rally inclines to these tendencies ; 
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on the other hand, she has a virile 
firmness, and unflinching directness 
of touch and purpose which, com- 
bined in one person, gives her 
work quite a unique character and 
charm. She is truly a Southerner. 
Her mother was a Greek, descend- 
ed from the Princes Scanavy, who 
gave emperors to Trebizond ; and 
she herself was born at Patras, so 
that Italian is to her a learned 
language. It is from her mother 
that she has gained all she knows ; 
for she was lazy in studying, pre- 
ferring reading to steady applica- 
tion. Her father was a Neapoli- 
tan exile, who only returned to his 
native town in 1860, when Matilde 
was twelve years old. At quitean 
early age she began to write, and 
was only seventeen when her first 
short tale was pulished—‘ Opale,’ 
an ingenuous spontaneous manifes- 
tation of a fresh and potent talent. 
It made some stir, and De Zerbi, 
then editor of the Neapolitan ‘ Pic- 
colo,’ offered. her work upon his 
journal. Her fertility and viva- 
city, the iran A with which she 
could turn her hand to any style 
of writing,—now short tales, now 
geese sketches of changing 
and transient scenes; now criti- 
cisms of art and literature ; now 
records of balls and operas ; now 
even Lenten sermons, composed 
with exquisite verve and wit,— 
made the world fear lest the need 
of immediate gains, and the clam- 
ourings of editors, should cause 
this gifted woman to fritter her 
talents in ephemeral work. Hap- 
pily these fears were not realised ; 
and in 1881, and again in 1883, 
she gave to the world two long 
romances, on which her future 
fame will surely rest... She has 
also collected into volumes such of 
her shorter tales and sketches as 
she has judged worthy of continued 
life. Of these ‘ Dal Vero,’ a series 
of tales treating mostly of the 
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higher fashionable life of Rome 
and Naples, is distinguished by 
great freshness of manner and elab. 
orate analysis of motive and char- 
acter. Here all her dramatic pre- 
sentment, her boldness, her caustic 
power have full play. ‘Le Leg. 
gende Napoletane’ are described 
by herself as “a book of imagin- 
ation and dreams,” in which she 
allows her impressionable nature 
full play ; a monument, a house, a 
name, a coat-of-arms will stiniulate 
her fancy, and set her weaving 
stories, half fact, half fiction, in 
which a strong poetic vein makes 
itself evident—a vein that saved 
her tales from sinking into the 
depths of naturalism. Spontaneity 
distinguishes these sketches, whose 
style is sometimes too apparently 
recherché; but this with her sprin 
rather from exceptional sensibility 
than from conscious pursuit of un- 
usual expressions. She admits that 
her art 1s vivified by an entirely 
feminine sentiment of sympathy 
—a fact strongly felt in ‘ Piccolo 
Anime,’ which is devoted wholly 
to children, but written for grown 
people, in which she treats of every 
variety of child that has come into 
her way, giving us a picture of 
their little mental lives, with their 

recocious sensibility, their rapid 
intuitions, their nervous irritabil- 
ity ; their instinctive sympathies 
and unreasoned antipathies ; their 
joys and sufferings,—a book, in 
short, as charming and varied as 
children and child-life. 

Matilde Serao is, before all else, a 
master of miniature-painting after 
the Dutch style, though her ten- 
dencies are modelled upon the stern 
French realistic patern. She per- 
mits herself no pathos, no senti- 
ment in expression, though she has 
both in feeling—she is almost con- 
vulsively objective ; and though 
her two novels are in parts in 
clined to lengthiness, she neverthe- 
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less permits herself no episodical 
divagations, but proceeds to tell 
her tale simply, minutely, directly. 
Its pathos, if there is to be such, 
must be supplied by the reader out 
of the theme put before him, She 
paints life as it is, not merely the 
exterior of a small burgher or arid 
aristocratic existence, not only the 
characteristic conditions of Italian 
society, but the conditions that 
go on in the human soul, putting 
them forward in their true light, 
and showing how these often arise 
from mere chance circumstances. 
She is absolutely unprejudiced, and 
handles all manner of questions 
with judicial impartiality, but she 
is not on this account immoral. On 
the contrary, she shows plainly 
the contradictions and errors into 
which man falls when he leaves 
the straight path of virtue. Hence 
her stories are better than many 
a sermon—are better than those 
moral tales in which the author 


wags his mentor finger as he paces 


by the side of the reader. Hers 
is the very essence of modern 
romance-writing, that overlooks 
nothing and indicates all, making 
‘all mental phases of equal impor- 
tance, between whose lines every 
one can read out something analo- 
gous to his own life. She is one 
of the microscopic writers who 
put their instrument relentlessly 
over all things, and who would 
succeed in making the mental life 
of even an ameba interesting. 
Her powers of minute analysis, 
her vivisection of quivering human 
hearts, showed its full mastery in 
‘Cuore Infermo,’ her first long 
novel. The groundwork of the 
tale is simple. It is the intimate 
history of a husband, Duke Mar- 
cello di Sangiorgio, and his wife 
Beatrice, or perhaps, more cor- 
rectly speaking, only of his wife, 
since his lifé is merely that which 
she makes it. They both belong 
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to the aristocracy of Naples, a 


society which, in its corruption, 


frivolity, and decadence is painted 
with a master-hand. Masterly, too, 
are the scenes introduced, such as 
a first night at the San Carlo, the 
ceremonials of a high-life wedding. 
The pair have been married by 
convenance, but it so happens 
that he is ardently in love with 
her, and this at once puts her on 
her guard. She is cold to him, 
keeps him at a distance, responds 
to his transports of love with such 
apparent indifference, that at last 
she drives him to seek distractions 
elsewhere, though he never for a 
moment wavers in his affection for 
her. She is an enigma to us, and 
on that account rather antipa- 
thetic, until we get the key to the 
mystery in a letter to her father, 
who has interceded with her on 
Mareello’s behalf. Her mother, 
it seems, died of heart-complaint. 
She knows it, and is resolved that 
she, for her part, will not die of 
this disease. 

‘* My father,” she writes, ‘‘I do not 
wish to have the heart of my mother. 
I desire to live long. As I live, life 
pleases me. I shudder at the thought 
of death, of the grave, the darkness, 
the cold. I desire to live, I repeat. . 
I assumed as a mere garb this appear- 
ance of boldness which every one thinks 
is indifference, and I have had so 
much need of it that it has become my 
character. So much the better. Call 
it egotism. Ido not deny it. I will 
not make one step, one ture, to 
abandon my safeguard ; I > not un- 
derstand sacrifices, abnegation. You 
a have said it; I have not the 

eart of my mother. If only it were 
true that there is no connection be- 
tween the physical and the moral 
heart! If the germ of the disease is 
in me, I will not voluntarily give it 
the faculty to break out; I will not 
love, I will not be disquieted, anxious, 
jealous. I will not suffocate my griefs 
and my lamentations. If evil fortune 
has chosen that I should marry Mar- 
cello Sangiorgio, a man enamoured of 
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me, I will vanquish this evil fortune. 
If he seeks other consolation outside 
the house, I cannot complain of it. 
And yon, I beg, do not ask me any- 
thing more, or force me to repeat 
what I have said to you, because this 
agitates me. I do all that is possible 
to create quiet around me, do not 
destroy it. To keep me alive, leave 
me in peace.” 


In this letter Beatrice paints 
herself as she thinks she is—that 
is to say, cold, indifferent, dis- 
dainful. But she is really fighting 
a hard fight with her nature, al- 
though it takes some time before 
she even knows it. She has not 
been able to remain really insen- 
sible to Marcellu’s noble, loving, 
lovable character ; little by little 
her affection for him grows, until 
at last she falls into the abyss she 
has so nervously avoided, loving, 
suffering, being disquieted,anxious, 
and jealous. The genesis and de- 
velopment of this love, so slow to 
burn, so ardent when kindled, is 
told with care and minute an- 
alysis. 

** Beatrice loved profoundly, loved. 
as her mother may have loved. She 
had inherited from her the fervour, 
the intensity, the concentration of 
love ; psychologically she was the 
daughter of Luisa Revertera. And 
she was this also physiologically. 
From her mother she had inherited 
a poor weak heart, injured in its 
fibres, almost monstrous, of irregu- 
lar life. Thus the physical and psy- 
chic heart fought an internal battle, 
in which one or the other had to 
die.” 

Beatrice’s malady shows itself, 
and she suffers cruelly ; suffers in 
silence and solitude, however, for 
she will reveal her anguish to 
none. She also endures mental 
torture at her alienation from Mar- 
cello, which increases while her 
love grows. He is rarely at home 
now, and she knows whither he 
goes to find sympathy. Jealousy, 


love, pride, wage a fierce warfare 
in her breast. She knows the first 
advances must come from her who 
has repulsed him, but she cannot 
bring herself to the point. At 
last, however, when she fancies he 
is leaving for good, her love breaks 
down all obstacles, and for the 


first time she opens the partition. 


door that divides their rooms and 
enters his study. It is a ve 

touching and beautiful scene. The 
proud, loving, suffering woman has 
clothed herself in* her wedding- 
dress, for this is to be a new 
wedding-day to them. “It is I,” 
she says to the astonished but de- 
lighted Marcello, as she stands in 
the doorway; “I, thy Beatrice, 
thy wife. have on my white 
dress : I love thee.” Then follow 
some brief months of bliss, a late 
honey moon,during whichBeatrice’s 
malady increases, until at last she 


- dies. Her happiness has hastened 


the progress of the disease. 

‘ Fantasia’ is another such half. 
medical study. Lucia, who may 
be considered the heroine, and who 
supplies a study in névrose, is of 
the type of Dumas ils’ women,— 
one of those overwrought, hysteri- 
ca] beings, fantastic, cold, heart- 
less, sentimental, egotistic, that are 
—to our shame be it spoken—the 
peculiar outcome of modern civil- 
isation. She is cousin-german 
also to Madame Bovary, and has 
all her religious ecstasies, her moral 
defects. Like Madame Bovary, 
she is also a great poseuse, and is 
at times a dupe to her own fancies 
—in short, a creature whom one 
is doubtful whether to consider 
as wholly responsible for her ac- 
tions. The prologue of the tale 
takes place in a Neapolitan con- 
vent school, where are assembled 
the élite of the city’s maidens, and 
where already is shown in embryo 
the character of the two heroines, 
Lucia and her friend Catarina 
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Spaccapietra, a good, gentle, tran- 
uil soul, who goes on her even 
way, untroubled by such torments 
of soul as, according to her own 
showing, rend her schoolfellow. 
Notwithstanding, or perhaps on 
this very account, she admires this 
friend to- the point of adoration. 


When Lucia pours forth her incom- . 


prehensible gush, Catarina takes 
it for pure wisdom, too deep to 
fathom, for Catarina has no ima- 
gination ; that is the keynote to 
her character, and therefore she is 
struck with it the more in her 
comrade, in whom it really is 
nought else but fantasy run riot. 
An attempt at suicide made by 
Lucia, who suffers from Welt. 
schmerz, is averted by Catarina’s 
simple heroism. Excited by this 
event, Lucia divides a lapis-lazuli 
rosary with her friend, and extorts 
from her a solemn promise that 
they will be faithful unto death in 
friendship, and that, if need be, 
each will sacrifice her happiness 
and even life for the other. This 
promise proves decisive for the 
destiny of the two girls, though it 
is not the one who has proposed it 
who is to feel its weight. Both 
leave school, and we next find 
Catarina married to a_ robust, 
simple-natured, honest man, An- 
drea Lieti, leading a _ tranquil 
existence, of which a charming 
glimpse is shown us. The couple 
are not wildly in love, but quite 
content ; and if Catarina has any- 
thing to mar her happiness, it is 
that Andrea does not like her 
friend, whose extravagancies are 
his favourite theme for ridicule. 
In her simplicity of soul she strives 
to draw together the two beings 
she most cares for, and by a ruse 
leaves them alone one evening. 
Lucia, who is a coquette to the 
core, embraces the opportunity of 
fascinating this Herculean man, 
whose very healthiness has an 
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attraction to her unwholesomeness. 
The story of how he, repelled at 
first, gradually succumbs to her 
morbid fascinations ; how she se- 
duces him, while never dropping 
her half-mystic religious language 
and attitude ; how she blinds Cat- 
arina, who lives only for domestic 
cares, and seeks to make those 
around her comfortable ; how she 
deceives her own husband,—this is 
the upshot of the entire book. She 
marries very soon after that first 
evening alone with Andrea—mar- 
ries a consumptive cousin after 
philandering for some time with 
one of her old school professors, 
who,is madly in love with her, and 
who ruins himself for her sake. 
Verycharacteristic is her announce- 
ment to Catarina of her approach- 
ing marriage. 


‘“*T wanted to become a nun; my 
father would not consent. Then I 
prayed to God, and one day, like St 
Paul upon the road to Damascus, a 
great light dazzled me. I heard the 
voice of the Lord, who said to me: 
‘There is close by thee a sacrifice to 
be made, a work for thee to accom- 

lish. Thy cousin, Alberto Sanna, 
oves thee; he is consumptive, half 
dead; marry him, you will be his 
sister of charity.’” 


This mission, Lucia says, tempts 
her, so she has submitted to the 
divine command ; for is she not the 
servant of the Lord? and since 
Alberto loves her, he at least will 
be happy. The character of this 
cousin, with his poor thin nature, 
who clings desperately to life, is 
excellently portrayed. Like most 
invalids he is occupied solely with 
himself and his symptoms; and 
by nature an egotist, he cares for 
nothing outside his wife, whom he 
regards as a part of himself. Du- 
ring a stay made by the couple at 
the Lietis, where Catarina sacri- 
fices everything to Alberto’s health 
and Lucia’s comfort, things work 
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up to the catastrophe, when, to the 
deep but very differently expressed 
a and horror of Alberto and 

atarina, Lucia and Andrea elope 
together, Lucia leaving a note 
behind her for Catarina, in which 
she prays her to have pity upon 
her, that she is a poor wretched 
creature, that she has but followed 
the dictates of her fate. Stupefied, 
her faith in the beings she has 
loved best shattered sorrudely and 
completely, life has at one blow 
become a meaningless void to Cat- 
arina. Like the straightforward 
simple soul she is, her first co- 
herent thought is, what can she 
do? At Alberto’s request she goes 
to him, and, finding him dying, 
succours him, and then only comes 
across her the remembrance of her 
girlish promise. ‘One must be 
ready even to die for the welfare 
of the other,” had been the formu- 
la. With apparent sang-froid, but 
really stunned and broken, Cata- 
rina, the orderly and careful house- 
wife, careful and orderly to the 
last, puts her affairs straight, then 
shuts herself in her room with a 
basin of charcoal, and here next 
day her servants find her corpse, 
the livid fingers clasping the broken 
rosary of blue beads,—the rosary 
that is the key to her guileless 
life. She has Pe faithful even 
unto death; for all her simple 
nature could comprehend of the 
great cataclysm of her life is, that 
it was for Lucia’s welfare that 
Andrea should be free, therefore 
she, Catarina, must go forth into 
the silent land. And herewith the 
novel ends,—the authoress is too 
wise to pursue it further ; but we 
feel that no good can arise from 
a freedom thus purchased. The 
story, of which this is the briefest 
résumé, is admirably worked out 
in every detail. The characters 
are harmonious throughout, even 
to that of Andrea ; for it is not 


incorrect that this man whose 
physique overpowers his min 
should succumb to the subtle phy- 
sical attraction of his opposite, 
As for Lucia, she never for a 
moment loses her fantastic or 
her mystic note. Thus for ex. 
ample, when she runs away and 
carries off with her her diamon 
she also takes a little black Byz. 
antine Madonna, to whom she has 
always prayed, and to whose pos- 
session she attributes an occult 
charm. The whole book is written 
with great care, fine psychological 
perception, and poetic intuition, 
and is faithful to nature even in 
those portions in which the writer 
brings a morbid complacency to 
bear upon the descriptions of sen- 
sual gratifications. 

Very different-natured are the 
books put forward under the 
pseudonym of the Marchesa Col- 
ombi, a name taken from a figure 
in Paolo Ferrari’s play “ La Satira 
e Parini,” in which appears a cer- 
tain Marchese Colombi, a species 
of Italian “ Mrs Malaprop.” With 
one exception, the works of this 
author are chiefly occupied with 
North Italian burgher society ; and 
in her pages we learu to knowa 

reat deal of that social class from 
which the English are as a rule 
rigidly shut out,—the one nation 
being somewhat exclusive and 
proud from poverty, and the other 
unable, as a rule, to make them- 
selves agreeable to their foreign 
cousins owing toignorance of their 
tongue. Yet the middle class, as 
we all know, is the backbone of a 
nation, and just that section of its 
society with which the philosophi- 
cal and intelligent stranger should 
seek to make himself familiar. 
Always high-toned in her aim, 
never treating of social plague- 
spots, the Marchesa Colombi’s 
books are very specially adapted 
for the reading of young women 
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to whom, indeed, she seems chiefly 
to address herself. But they are 
not, on that account, to be deemed 
namby-pamby food. They form 
excellent reading for both sexes 
and all ages; and though many, 
especially the shorter tales, are 
written purely to amuse, others 
have obviously a deeper purpose, 
though this is never insisted or 
dwelt on. -In this respect the 
Italian novelists are specially suc- 
cessful. They do not loose them- 
selves in the dreary wastes of 
didacticism in which we so often 

o astray. ‘Il Tramonto d’un 
deale,” ‘Tempesta e Bonaccia,’ 
‘In Risaia,’ ‘ Troppo Tardi,’ ‘ Prima 
Morire,’ are the titles of the Mar- 
chesa Colombi’s novels; while ‘Senz 
Amore,’ ‘Serate d’Inverno,’ ‘ Dopo 
il Caffé,’ and ‘La Cartella No. 4,’ 
are the collective names under 
which she has gathered together 
a number of the short tales she 
constantly writes in Italian peri- 
odicals. Perhaps she even writes 
a little too much. These stories 
are of unequal value,—sometimes 
excellent, full of sparkle and hu- 
mour—for the Marchesa Colombi 
has that rare quality in a woman, 
genuine, good -tempered, large- 
hearted humour; at other times 
inconclusive, a trifle over - senti- 
mental and unreal, and as though 
written in haste, and without due 
regard to probability. 

Her first long tales, ‘Trdppo 
Tardi’ and ‘Prima Morire,’ did 
not show the full force of her 
powers, and dealt more with the 
athetic and sentimental than her 
ater works, in which both her 
mind and writing are more ro- 
bust. The first is the simple 
and melancholy autobiography of 
&@ warm - natured old maid, who 
longed for love, and to whom 
twice in life it came too late. 
As a mere child she yearned for 
her mother’s affection, but could 


not secure it ; for the mother was a 
worldly woman, absorbed in social 
cares ; and only long after, a hope- 
less invalid, a querulous burden, 
she throws herself upon her daugh- 
ter, and desires that they should 
be all in all to each other. By that 
time it is too late. The daughter 
devotes herself with abnegation 
and heroism, but she has seen 
through this cold, heartless charac- 
ter,—she can no longer adore her 
mother as she did in childhood, or 
delight in the signs of affection she 
would then have died to receive. 
Her second disillusion is that love 
also comes too late, It is a sad 
tale, full of half tints, with no 
high lights to relieve the sadness, 
‘Prima Morire’ is a romantic 
story of the conventional, foreign, 
seventh commandment type, in 
which, however, a higher ideal is 
held up than usual, and in which 
the man, who is the more high- 
souled of the two, dies after his 
first defection from the standard 
he had held up to himself, expressed 
in the motto, “ Prius mori quam 
fedari.” The book, which is writ- 
ten in the old-fashioned letter form, 
a form much affected by the Mar- 
chesa Colombi, already reveals here 
and there touches of that philoso- 
phical spirit which animates the 
writer’s mind, together with gaiety 
and light-heartedness, that curious 
combination of two qualities held by 
our northern notions to be incom- 
patible, and of which the Italians 
are constantly furnishing examples. 
‘Tempesta e Bonaceia ” deals with 
that burgher phase of professional 
artistic life, whose very existence 
we in England are apt to deny 
—a sphere in which the Marchesa» 
Colombi moves with predilection. 
Her heroes and heroines are often 
actors or musicians, and this is the 
case here. The heroine is Fulvia, 
an opera-singer, daughter of a poor 
Government employe—an amiable, 
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light-hearted, honest girl, who is 
forced by poverty and her mother- 
less position to travel-alone from 
town to town to fulfil her engage- 
ments in various provincial theatres. 
It is the point of the story that 
Fulvia, by nature romantic, is 
betrothed to an upright, steady, 
but absolutely matter-of-fact Ger- 
man, who has not allowed this 
tendency any scope. Consequently, 
she makes to herself imaginary 
woes when we first encounter her, 
woes that cause her to think she 
is tied irrevocably to an unsym- 
pathetic, though worthy soul, and 
which make her long to know 
warmer feelings. How she finds 
the lyric enthusiasms of another 
less true than her “German tin 
soldier’s ” mutism, how she returns 
to the love she had lightly and 
idly thrown aside, is related with a 
fineness of preception that makes 
us regret the more that the dénoue- 
ment is awkward and strained, 
marring a book otherwise excellent 
and out of the common run both in 
matter and manner. 
Unquestionably the finest, best 
worked out and ablest of the 
author’s works is the story that 
treats with pathos, delicacy, and 
tenderness of the rise and ultimate 
extinction of a youthful ideal, and 
the powerful tale of the North 
Italian rice - fields, in which the 
Marchesa Colombi has for the first 
time left the burgher class to 
write of the peasants whose life 
she clearly knows well, and with 
whose sorrows she manifests a 
virile sympathy. Indeed both 
these books are more vigorous than 
their predecessors. The scenes of 
‘both are laid in the same portion 
of Piedmont, the province of No- 
vara ; and in the former case we 
have an excellent series of pictures 
of the country life led by the 
small landed proprietors of North- 
ern Italy, lives rather empty and 


monotonous, that run in a fixed 
groove out of which escape is only 
possible by a move into the city— 
a move many of these persons can 
rarely afford to make. In Italy 
there is not the same constant in- 
tercourse between town and coun- 
try dwellers that there is with us, 
and hence the teeming rich life of 
the one rarely overflows into the 
more placid course of the other, 
The hero of ‘The Sunset of an 
Ideal’ is Giovanni Berti, only 
child of the village doctor,—an 
ignorant plethoric man, useless as 
a physician, valued as a boon com- 
panion by the notabilities of the 
neighbourhood. For his sake 
they club together to educate the 
boy, who is greatly neglected by 
his father, and in especial he is 
noticed by Signor Pedrotti, the 
village nabob, who invites him to 
his table during the holidays, on 
which occasion the lad becomes 
acquainted with, and enamoured of, 
the nabob’s only daughter. The 

irl returns his affection, and in 

ue course Giovanui asks the 
father’s consent to their union— 
a consent refused with ignominy 
to the poor landless youth who 
has been educated by his bounty. 
The insulting terms in which 
the refusal is couched, Giovanni's 
assurance that Rachel will be 
true to him, for he knows her 
serious loyal nature, call forth all 
the manly resistance in his char- 
acter. He sets out for Milan, 
resolved to make name and fame 
for himself, so that the father, 
may be proud at last to call him 
son. The law is the career in 
which he has embarked, and for 
many years it is bs! nre work, 
but the image of Rachel is ever 
before his eyes to comfort and 
uphold him. The narrative of his 
struggles and privations is told 
with that admixture of pathos and 
gaiety which marks true humour, 
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and with a vividity of description 
that is remarkable. Thus there is 
an account of the midsummer sul- 
triness in the city of Milan that 
makes us hot to read. After pa- 
tience and privations innumerable, 
fortune at last smiles on Gio- 
yanni. He defends the cause of 
a well-known personage, and thus 
attracts public attention. This is 
his first step upon the ladder of 
success, which he now mounts 
rapidly and steadily. But with 
success come its temptations. He 
is courted, drawn into society, 
succumbs to the fascinations of a 
fashionable woman, and the image 
of Rachael fades in his memory. 
He still looks forward to ultimate 
marriage with her ; but he thinks 
there is plenty of time, and he is 
just now interested in the intrigue 
in which he is engaged. The news 
he hears by accident that Signor 
Pedrotti is dead, and that Rachel 
lives alone in the big castle, to- 
gether with the discovery of a 
note from her, written years ago, 
that never reached him, in which 
she promises ‘fidelity, arouse his 
slumbering ideal, and he rushes 
off to the village to claim the wife 
he has so long neglected. Most 
skillfully and artistically is this 
portion of the story told. He ex- 
pects gto find her changed, of 
course, but he pictures that it will 
be a change in which she, like 
himself, has gained in culture and 
worldly knowledge. He finds her 
a worthy, faithful and excellent 
— but a rustic, a villager. 

heir interview, in which no defi- 
nite words pass between them, 
and after which he departs for 
Milan, though he says he shall 
call again next day—a promise she 
knows he will not keep, and he 
knows he does not mean—is told 
with remarkable ability, tender- 
ness, and fine tact ; and mournful 
as is the sudden sunset of this 


ideal, deeply as its pathos moves 
us, we acquiesce in its conclu- 
sion as a necessity that is inev- 
itable. We only feel the vast 
“pity of it,” and its sad truth to 
life. 

‘In Risaia’ furnishes a forcible 
picture of the sufferings endured 
by those who work amid the rice- 
fields, where youth and health are 
sacrificed to a labour that makes 
women old crones at thirty. The 
nature of the work obliges them 
to stand in water that reaches 
above their knees, while in sprin 
a white veil of mist envelopes all 
the flat land; and things grow 
worse rather than better when the 
heat increases, and there uprises 
from the stagnant waters miasmas 
whose stench is often insupport- 
able. Yet to labour in the rice- 
fields is often. the only means 
of livelihood to be gained by the 
young people of the district ; and 

ere they work together for long 
hours, ill-fed, ill-housed, to return 
home, after the harvest, fever- 
stricken and pallid. The heroine 
of the tale, Nanna, the spoilt and 
only daughter of peasants, goes 
also to work in the rice-fields. 
There would be no absolute ne- 
cessity in her case, if that 
rigid adherence to outward con- 
vention which specially charac- 
terises the Italians, and which 
the peasantry possess to a high 
degree, did not make it needful 
that, having reached a marriage- 
able age, she should wear in her 
hair that aureole of silver pins 
which, after the fashion of those 
districts, is regarded as a signal 
that suitors may come forward. 
These pins are dear: it needs sixty- 
two francs for the father to pur- 
chase them, and he, poor man, bare- 
ly knows how to pay hisrent. But 
to get these pins is a necessity. 
The whole family put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel, and for this 
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cause Nanna goes into the rice- 


fields. Howshe, who is not ro- 
bust, catches the fever here and 
yet returns next season, because 
the peasants hold that ague does 
not kill, and, after all, they most 
of them have it ; how she gets it 
again ; how superstitious rites are 
employed to cure her; how she 
recovers finally but is quite bald, 
so that the pins for which she has 
laboured and spent her breath can 
never be worn by her,—is told with 
pr, and sufficiently interrupted 

y lighter incidents not to be too 
depressingly mournful. Thestrange 
admixture of kindness and brutal 
outspokenness to each other that 
distinguishes the peasantry is 
brought into high relief. The 
situation is summed up in the 
mother’s comment when she finds 
that Nanna is bald. 


‘**What God wills is never too 
much,’ Maddalena had said, and it 
was the quintessence of Christian 
resignation ; because she saw well, 
that poor mother, that in that which 
God willed was comprised for her the 
end of any pride or maternal joy, and 
for her daughter a perpetual celibacy 
and a life of humiliation.” 
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And indeed Nanna is made to 
suffer much rudeness and taunt- 
ing, and she grows embittered b 

her enforced celibacy, a condition 
regarded almost as a reflection 
upon morality by the lower or. 
ders. Inthe end she does marry 
a widower, who loves and esteems 
her, and the whole concludes 
merrily to the sound of the Christ. 
mas bells, the ultimate catastrophe 
being brought about by some of 
the peculiar Christmas customs of 
the people. 

Space warns us we must close, 
though we would gladly have said 
more about this writer of vivacious 
invention and purity of aim,whose 
works are deservedly popular in 
her native land. And herewith 
we leave our quartette of Italian 
novelists, trusting that we have 
shown just cause for the state- 
ment made at the outset, that the 
complaint, frequently made, that 
there is no good current Italian 
literature, is unjustified ; and that, 
in the domain of fiction at least, 
the Italians can measure them- 
selves with their European con- 
temporaries, and not be found 
wanting. 
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AN EXCURSION 


Ar noon on November 27th 
last, a small party of British offi- 
cers reached the highest peak of 
the Suliman range, and after 
standing a few minutes on it, all 
but one descended to their bivouac. 
The one who remained was a sur- 
yeyor, a major in the Royal En- 

ineers,' well known throughout 
India for the truth, finish, and 
beauty of his water-colour paint- 
ings from nature. He opened a 
large white umbrella, and from 
beneath its shade “shot” with 
his theodolite various near and 
distant points, and then, when too 
benumbed for further work, re- 
joined his companions. To place 
that surveyor for two hours on 
the Takht-i-Suliman — the Solo- 
mon’s Throne of. our school geo- 
graphies—1700 troops, with the 
necessary complement of camp- 
followers, mules, and camel-trans- 
port, had been marching for the 
previous twelve days ; had stormed 
a position which, better defended, 
might have been impregnable ; 
had killed some fifteen to twenty 
brave mountaineers ;. and had, by 
the time the force returned to can- 
tonments, cost the Government of 
India about half a lakh of rupees. 

I propose to describe in this 
“ged how the expedition came to 

sanctioned, and how it was 
carried out. 

Upon the annexation of the 
Punjab in 1849, the boundary of 
British India was advanced west- 
wards to the very foot of the 
mountains of Afghanistan and 
Bilochistan. In order to minimise 
the risk of “ complications ”—that 
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word of ill omen to over-cautious 
Governments—it was ordered that 
no officer should cross the border 
on any pretext whatsoever. But 
that circumstances have occasion- 
ally proved too strong for this 
stay-at-home policy, and that puni- 
tory raids and expeditions into the 
hills have sometimes been forced 
upon us, we should be to-day as 
ignorant of the topography and 
political geography of the moun- 
tainous regions immediately be- 
yond our border as we were thirty- 
six years ago, when “the force of 
circumstances,” or, as Russia calls 
it, respecting her own advance to- 
wards India, “imperious necessity,” 
made the Punjab of Ranject Singh 
a British province. What is 
termed “the close border system ” 
has kept our troops locked up in 
their frontier cantonments and 
outposts all the year round, thas 
frequently led independent hill- 
tribes to believe that we were 
afraid of them, and has more than 
once conduced to mistakes and 
even disasters. 

Two instances by way of illus- 
tration will suffice. In 1868, at 
what is known as the Uhlan Pass 
affair, a portion of the Kohat gar- 
rison stormed a stone breastwork 
upon a hill-top only four miles 
from cantonments, and suffered a 
repulse with the loss of thirty- 
seven officers and men killed and 
wounded. When the attack was 
ordered, cavalry were sent round 
the hill to cut off the retreat of 
the defenders as they streamed 
across the plain. After the re- 
pulse had been suffered, it was 





’ Major Holdich, R.E., now en route to Herat and Sarrakhs in charge of the 
Survey Section of the Russo-Afghan Delimitation Commission. 
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discovered that the hill was not 
isolated, as was supposed, but con- 
nected with the main range, by a 
ridge, up which the enemy safely 
scuttled when they had beaten 
back the attack. On a later occa- 
sion, in the autumn of 1877, our 
troops twice entered the Jowkai 
hills by a narrow mountain-tor- 
rent bed, and suffered some casual- 
ties in consequence, in utter obliv- 
ion that not a mile off was a broad 
and easy pass up which a cavalry 
regiment could have advanced at 
a trot. The mouth of this pass 
was only seven miles from the 
Kohat cantonments and two from 
the main road ! 

Notwithstanding the timidity of 
our border policy, we have in the 
last thirty-five years on fifteen oc- 
casions launched punitory expedi- 
tions into the hills, and the oppor- 
tunities thus presented have been 
invariably used to their fullest ex- 
tent by the officers of the Frontier 
Survey Department of India. The 
blank spaces in our trans-border 
maps have thus been gradually 
reduced, until by the end of 1882, 
upon the immediate border of this 
district—a huge slice of country, 
about 30,000 square miles—the 
mountain-mass often collectively 
termed the Takht-i-Suliman, and 
regions beyond, alone remained a 
terra incognita. That for thirty- 
five years no peak of that gigantic 
wall which dominates this border 
to an average height of 10,000 feet 
for a stretch of 20 miles, and 
which lies quite close to that bor- 
der, should have been ascended by 
an Englishman, is creditable to the 
discipline of the officers of Gov- 
ernment, but discreditable to that 
Government itself. Russian offi- 
cers, when they read this statement, 
will have some ground for believ- 
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ing that the spirit of enterprise and 
adventure has departed from Eng. 
lishmen ; whereas the fact is, that 
but for the knowledge that even 
successful exploration is visited by 
the grave displeasure of Govern- 
ment—as, for instance, in the cage 
of Mr Macnair, who last year 
penetrated into Kafiristan '—the 
Takht-i-Suliman mountain would 
long ago have become the happ 
hunting-grounds of many a Britis 
subaltern. Had Government from 
the first encouraged a bold but 
cautious intercourse between our- 
selves and our hill-neighbours, and 
held small but frequent camps of 
exercise upon or even beyond the 
frontier itself, instead of occasion. 
ally marching our Piffer regiments 
to large distant camps cis-Indus, 
perpetual contact with us, and the 
material benefits derived therefrom, 
would have done more in a few 
years to soften and civilize the 
mountaineers on our North-west 
frontier than has been effected by 
the stiff procedure of nearly two 
generations, 

It has been the practice of vice- 
roys, instead of openly relaxing 
the severity of the rule whic 
proscribes the country beyond the 
border to British officers and even 
subjects generally, rather to en- 
courage trans-border exploration 
by inducing officers to break the 
rule at their own risk. The under- 
standing was, that if successful they 
would receive praise and reward ; 
if unsuccessful, censure. Shortly 
before the late Afghan war began, 
the accomplished but rash and 
unfortunate Colonel (afterwards 
Sir George) Colley visited all our 
frontier stations and outposts from 
Quetta to Peshawur, and excited 
the spirit of adventure amongst 
our officers by proclaiming that it 








mystery of Central Asia.” 


' A region hitherto untrodden by European foot, and regarded as ‘‘ the great 
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was infinitely preferable that some 
of them should be killed in doing 
the State service in the quest of 
useful information beyond the bor- 
der, than by breaking their necks 
in pig-sticking or at polo. Follow- 
ing his advice, my immediate pre- 
decessor in the charge of this dis- 
trict—a Scottish gentleman,’ now 
the governor of a Scottish prison— 
made a bold attempt early in 1878 
to penetrate to the Takht, but on 
being opposed, was obliged to re- 
turn to British territory re infecta, 
as his little excursion had been 


‘undertaken without the formal 


sanction of Government. As he 
has since retired, the incident may 
be safely mentioned now. 

Soon after, the war in Afghani- 
stan having denuded this frontier 
of troops, a rumoured disaster to 
General Roberts in Khost, the 
preaching of a jehad ag! war) 
against the Adfir (infidel) English 
in the hills just beyond our border 
and north of the Takht-i-Suliman, 
and the story that the English had 
retired from Dera Ismail Khan 
across the Indus, incited the Mah- 
suds—a barbarous but powerful 
independent tribe—to swoop down 
on the town of Tank and burn it. 
For a few days all was confusion. 
Our own subjects joined the hill- 
men. The shops of the Hindus 
in many villages were looted and 
burnt. Our troops and_ police 
were either besieged or shut them- 
selves up in their outposts. The 
British rdj (rule) was over; the 
Musalman rdj had returned ; the 
hated money-lender, with his bonds, 
mortgage-deeds, and account-books 
would pan it no more over the 
faithful, but must resume his skull- 
cap (sign of dependence) and wear 
the bate oh no more; the land was 
to be the people’s once more ; free 


and unencumbered. Such was the 
A 


universal belief upon the Tank 
border. A few days so, and then 
came swift vengeance. One strug- 
gle, in which eighty men—the 
whole fighting strength of the most 
fighting branch of a highland clan 
—were killed, taught subject and 
hillman alike that the British rdj 
was as vigorous as before. The in- 
vasion and insurrection were over, 
and all was quiet again. But 
the Mahsuds had yet to be pun- 
ished. As no troops were avail- 
able owing to the Afghan war, 
the offending tribe was blockaded 
—that is, excluded from British 
territory until the expedition could 
be sent against them. It was not 
until May 1881 that a force pene- 
trated their fastnesses, and exacted, 
not vengeance, but redress for the 
outrages committed more than two - 
years before. During the expedi- 
tion the Mahsud hills were thor- 
oughly explored and mapped. That 
work accomplished, the Surveyor- 
General, with his assistants and 
their field establishments, all now 
inured to a tana iy from two 
years’ experience in Afghanistan, 
were keen to scale the Takht, ex- 
plore the whole valley beyond, and 
connect and check their Afghan 
reconnaissances and surveys with 
what had already been done inside 
and just beyond our border. How 
to induce Government to sanction 
the undertaking was the difficulty. 
The Liberals were once again in 
power. To them the Afghan policy 
of their predecessors was anathema, 
Cabul, the Khyber, and Candahar 
were abandoned; work on the 
Quetta Railway was stopped, the 
coolies scattered, the plant sent 
elsewhere ; “masterly inactivity,” 
and therefore the “ close border” 
system, were once again in the 
ascendant from the Khyber to the 
Bolan. Clearly no expedition to 
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the Takht would be sanctioned for 
purely scientific purposes, except 
under guarantees which no high- 
land Afghan tribe had ever yet 
voluntarily given; and as to the 
use of pressure, that was out of 
the question. The people of India 
are free, and the independent hill- 
men beyond are if possible freer. 
What, then, wasto bedone? The 
heads of departments were clam- 
orous for the expedition. The 
Commander-in-Chief, the Quarter- 
master-General—both Scotchmen,' 
by the way, who have achieved 
fame—and the Surveyor-General 
represented the urgency of the 
case to the Lieut.-Governor of the 
Punjab—another Scotchman’ who 
has deservedly won his spurs—and 
he even admitted the extreme 
desirability of the exploration and 
survey of the mountain ; but, true 
to the policy of his Government, he 
declined to recommend action to 
the Government of India until a 


fitting opportunity should present 
itself. 

At this juncture the able officer 
of the Survey Department men- 
tioned at the beginning of this 


paper, considered it time to depute 
imself on a delicate mission to 
Dera Ismail Khan to further ex- 
cite the enthusiasm of the local 
civil authorities there in the cause 
he had at heart. Like a prudent 
diplomatist, he first enlisted the 
vote and interest of a certain lady 
in his cause, who with himself and 
myself forthwith laid our heads 
together to arrange a plan of 
action under which Government 
would be able to consent to place 
the theodolite on Solomon’s Throne 
without departing from its declared 
policy. Like true conspirators, we 
met seldom, and when we met we 
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spoke little. Our prospects were 
at first too gloomy. We looked 
often enough at the provokin 

mountain, whose snow-covallll 
slopes glistered in the morning sun 
so invitingly, yet so defiantly, pure 
and inviolable as a chaste virgin, 
We looked and looked, and every 
time we did so a deeper chagrin 
fell upon us. One day we passed 
an important resolution; we re- 
solved that, officially and unoffi- 
cially, we should, for diplomatic 
reasons, substitute the word “ex. 
cursion ” for “expedition.” After 
that we advanced rapidly. Hindu, 
Mohammedan, and Sikh had each 
in succession ruled over Derah’s 
broad plains; but to all three the 
Takht had been as an untaken for- 
tress. Was it to remain a monu- 
ment of reproach for us also? Pil- 
grims from Dera Ismail Khan had 
sat on Solomon’s Throne, and had 
sometimes returned to their homes 
alive afterwards. Those who had 
done so described the distance from 
the border as a short two days’ jour- 
ney, and related wondrous tales of 
the sealed mysteries of the pine-clad 
basin which connects the nothern 
and southern peaks. Westwards 
of the main range lies the Zhob 
Valley, described seventy - eight 
years ago as “the great caravan 
route to Candahar.” The whole 
of this region was still a blank 
space in our maps. The inhabit- 
ants of the Takht—an Afghan 
tribe called Shiranis—and all their 
neighbours enjoyed free intercourse 
with British territory, and bartered 
the raw produce of their hills— 
the seed of the edible pine, which 
grows in forests in the upper pla- 
teaux of the range, wool of their 
sheep and goats, skins, live stock, 
and timber—for cloth goods and 
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food-grains in our frontier villages. 
The “ close border” system was a 
bar to reciprocation. D‘d any of 
our villagers venture one step be- 
yond the border, he went at his 
own risk. Were he killed or 
maimed, there was no redress. 
His murderer might enter British 
territory the day after and swagger 
before his victim’s door, yet none 
dare touch him. Did an official 
cross the border, he ran the risk 
of dismissal—the certainty of dis- 
pleasure. Such a system rather 
intensifies than mitigates the sav- 
agery and exclusiveness of our in- 
dependent trans - border tribes. 
Cautiously relaxed, the English- 
man might have been by this time 
as respected in the Shirani or Mah- 
sud hills as was the Roman citizen 
wherever he went within the bounds 
of his many-peopled empire. 

Since annexation, only on two 
occasions had the Shirani hills been 
visited by British officers. Once, 
in 1853, troops had entered and 
burnt some of their villages as an 
act of reprisal ; and again, in 1878, 
my predecessor had made an at- 
tempt to reach the Takht, as nar- 
rated some paragraphs back, and 
being fired at had withdrawn. 
With such a retrospect, the pros- 
ps of the expedition—excursion, 

mean—seemed hopeless. It was 
certain that Government would 
veto any proposal which might be 
made on any terms except those of 
the consent of the tribe to the visit, 


and the surrendering of hostages 
for good behaviour. To expect 


independent Afghans to invite 
British officers to march through 
their hills and visit their holiest 
shrine, was to hope for impossibili- 
ties. However, where there isa will 
there is a way. To win Afghans itis 
first necessary to make them suffer, 
in which case they fear you ; and 
after that to show them silver, in 
which case they will serve you. 
VOL, CXXXVII.—NO. DCCCXXXI. 


Now it so happened that at the 
time the Shiranis richly merited 
punishment for past misdeeds. 
One of their smaller clans, named 
Khyderzais, or Sons of Khyder,had 
from time immemorial made their 
living by plundering others, and 
occasionally, amongst the others, 
villagers in British territory near- 
est their hills. The practice of the 
district in such case had been to 
apply the lex talionis, but in an in- 
direct way. Whenever the Khy- 
derzais harried cattle, the district 
officer quietly retaliated by seizing 
and retaining the next Shirani car- 
avan which came into British ter- 
ritory, no matter to what section 
of the tribe it belonged. After 
seizure, the tribe would be notified 
that if the account was not settled 
by a given date, their property in 
our hands would be sold and our 
villagers compensated. Sometimes 
another procedure would be follow- 
ed. Instead of property, relations 
or more distant fellow-clansmen of 
the actual offenders would be seized 
and imprisoned. Both methods 
are unknown in Europe, and offici-. 
ally somewhat sia. in India. 
But both are effective, recognised 
by all hillmen as justifiable, prac- 
tised by themselves, and generally 
bring about the settlement of 
frontier cases speedily, and above 
all without fuss,which in these lat- 
ter days of our centralisation and 
interminable réport-writing is an 
important consideration for desk- 
tied officials. The more serious 
troubles on the Mahsud border 
had distracted attention from the 
Shiranis for the previous year or 
two; and in 1882, when their 
account was examined, the out- 
standings against the tribe were 
found to be too heavy to be realised 
by the district, but, nevertheless, 
hardly authorised practices explain- 
ed above. Opportunely, too, about 
this time, a band of Shirani marau- 
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ders committed a murder for plun- 
der inside our border, and burnt 
a water-mill. Under the circum- 
stances, permission was obtained 
to blockade the whole tribe ; and 
in furtherance of the object, neigh- 
bouring tribes were also induced to 
close their markets to them. At 
the end of nine months the Shiranis 
were collectively rather straitened 
for food and clothes, and conse- 
quently ina humble and penitent 
frame of mind. They sent in their 
representatives, and gave security 
for the payment of compensation 
for all their past misdeeds, The 
blockade was at once raised. 

Now then was the time to show 
silver, to jingle rupees before their 
eyes, and promise them a hand- 
some reward should they engage 
to conduct a party of surveyors 
to the Takht, and give hostages. 
They readily agreedin a general 
way tothe proposal, provided that 
they should not be held respon- 
sible should some of their young 
bloods oppose us. Having gained 
their formal consent, and reduced 
it into the form of a solemn writ- 
ten engagement. I reported to 
Government that a better oppor- 
tunity would never be obtained 
for exploring the Takht, as the 
tribe had promised assistance, and 
agreed to give hostages. On such 
terms, then, Government consented 
to let a survey-party ascend the 
Takht with a military escort. 

A “ military escort ” is variously 
interpreted. To a charming girl 
it means a good-looking officer ; 
to my civilian mind it meant a 
few hundred sepoys ; but to the 
General it meant an army. On 
October 20th last, that formidable 
‘personage—another Scotchman of 
note, by the way '—came quietly 
into the station. I was soon 
closeted with him. 
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“ And what about carriage?” 
said he, after some talk. 

“ Why, you have 800 mules,” I 
replied. 

“ Yes, for ordnance stores and 
regimental baggage, but not for 
commissariat purposes. We shall 
want in round numbers a thousand 
camels or their equivalent.” 

“ Well, General,” said I, rather 
astonished at such an unexpected 
requisition, “Ill do my _ best, 
How to manage it all in three 
weeks is the difficulty.” 

A day or two afterwards I rode 
out to the Draband outpost, facing 
the pass of the same name, up 
which lay the direct route to the 
Takht. The Shirani representa- 
tives ought to have been in attend- 
ance there, as they had been in- 
vited to come in some days before, 
Instead of coming, however, they 
sent a reply that they were busy 
cutting their autumn crops, and 
required time to consult together, 
It was clear they were in no 
hurry, whatever 1 was. Messen- 
gers were now despatched to them 
ordering them in. This time they 
replied by sending a deputation 
of their moolahs (priests), devout 
and peaceful men, whose mission 
generally is on such occasions to 
incite the faithful to war against 
infidels such as we are. I treated 
this deputation with the greatest 
respect. I fed them with fat 
mutton. I honoured the oldest 
— with a chair, and, addressing 

im as Moolah Sahib, asked why 
the Shirani tribe had become so ~ 
suspicious ; did the Sarkar Angrez 
(English Government) ever lie? 

“Well, Sahib,’ he replied, “ you 
said you would come with a guard 
only, and now we hear that an 
army is collecting, and that the 
General Sahib will command it.” 

I replied that it was true that 
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three regiments of infantry, two 

uns, and some cavalry would 
ae the escort; but that its 
largeness was a compliment to 
their bravery, and would save 
their honour. ‘They did not 
appreciate this reasoning, but 
asserted that the tribe believed 
the intention was to establish 
a cantonment upon their holy 
mountain. 

“Moolah Sahib,” I said, “ we 
only want to draw some lines on 
a piece of paper, and the largeness 
of the guard means more rupees 
for your tribe. We shall pay for 
every blade of grass we take and 
every stick we burn.” 

At this they smiled and looked 
incredulously at each other. Then 
one of them asked, “ How are you 
to get up there” (pointing to the 
mountain above us)? “ There are 
no roads, and you can’t walk.” 

“ Oh,” interposed one of my na- 
tive assistants, “the Sahibs walk 


very well. They are great shikaris 
(hunters).” 

“Pooh!” explained the oldest 
mooluh to his companions, “Iam a 
Haji (Mecea pilgrim). I know the 


tribe of the Sahib logue. I have 
seen them in Bombay. They drive 
or ride always.” 

“ Well, Moolah Sahib,” I replied, 
rather testily, “ give me some host- 
ages. Ill feed and pay them well, 
and you will see whether we can 
walk up a hillside or not. I don’t 
want the General Sahib to have to 
kill any of you, if I can help it.” 

They looked rather dismayed at 
this, and began to talk eagerly to- 
gether. “ Well, well,” said I, “con- 
sult together outside. My men 
will persuade you that the Surkar 
only wants your good.” 

They then rose to go. _Observ- 
ing that one of them was a cripple, 
his right foot having, been cleanly 
cut off above the ankle, I inquired, 
in a commiserating tone, how he 
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had lost it. The man actuall 
blushed, and stammered out, ms 
was—burnt ;” and then hastily 
withdrew. The others followed. 
One, however, lingered behind, and 
whispered something to my head 
native assistant, who nodded com- 
prehendingly, and between laugh- 
ing and pushing got him out of the 
tent. 

When they were all gone, the 
assistant explained that my ques- 
tion had been an unfortunate one, 
as the moolah had been in youth 
something of a Don Juan, and had 
been deprived of his foot by an 
enraged husband, who had at the 
same time cut off his wife’s nose 
and slit her lips. 

After it was dark, one of the 
moolahs sent word that he wanted 
to see me privately. He came in 
and told me mysteriously that he 
knew the ways of the Sahib logue: 
they might not establish a canton- 
ment just then on the Takht, but 
would soon ; and that, as he lived 
near it, he wanted me to give him 
a certificate that if his relations 
did not fight against us, his family 
and possessions would be respected. 
To humour him I did so. This 
pleased him so much that he he- 
came talkative and confidential. 

“What will it cost the Sarkar 
to get up there?” he asked, reflec- 
wer = 
“Oh, not much—a quarter or 
half a lakh.” 

“ What, Sahib! all that just to 
draw some lines on a bit of paper.” 
“ Yes, a Sahib never tells lies.” 

“And the cantonments,” said 
he; “they won’t be on the top, 
because there is no water there.” 

“Go, I tell you; the Sarkar 
wants to draw lines on paper, that 
is all.” 

“ What, Sahib! half a lakh for 
that ? However, salém, Sahib—I 
have got your certificate. I am 
safe!” 
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He was gone. The whole deputa- 
tion returned to their hills. Though 
they had seen no troops, the collec- 
tion of supplies which was going on 
must have convinced them that a 
force was about to enter their coun- 
try. Still the tribal headmen did 
not come in. Spies reported they 
were assembling and consulting. 
It was a matter of days now, and 
beyond the collection of supplies, 
which was progressing well, nothing 
had been done towards arranging 
the preliminary conditions imposed 
by Government, and the question 
of carriage had still to be decided. 
I was relying on the Shiranis them- 
selves supplying 2000 hill bullocks 
—small, hardy animals, with hoofs 
like iron, each capable of carrying 
a load of 200 lb. But until the 
headmen should appear and ar- 
range terms, nothing could be done. 
In desperation I addressed a sort 
of ultimatum to the tribe, threat- 
ening it in a vague language with 
the » a mb of Government did 
it not consent to do, with a good 
grace, what otherwise, sooner or 
later, it would be compelled to do. 
This time, instead of employing 
spies, I sent in some of my most 
reliable men, officials and non- 
officials. The ultimatum was a 
brutum fulmen ; and if, by some 
mischance, the Government terms 
had leaked out amongst the Shi- 
ranis, they would know that it was 
such. Having been required to 
accomplish in a few weeks a work 
for which months should have been 
allowed, the stake played was worth 
the risk run. Whilst my men were 
in the hills, I lived months in days, 
so intense was my anxiety. About 
the evening of the fourth day, two 
horsemen came hurrying in to say 
that the tribal representative coun- 
cil would reach next morning. In 
they came, most of them on foot, 
some on horseback, about 100 in 
all. 
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They were then feasted, cajoled, 
and threatened, and silvered per. 
suasion was employed to induce the 
leading recusants to use their in. 
fluence with their fellow-clansmen 
to further the Government object, 
In thus purchasing a man’s vote 
and interest, I had to be more cau- 
tious than any M.P., for corrupt 
practices were as abhorrent to Shi- 
ranis (tribally), as they are to 
Englishmen (collectively), Indi- 
vidually, every man was greedy to 
sell himself, provided that the pur. 
chase could be effected - without 
the knowledge of the others, and 
several of the most fractious were 
so bought. When everything was 
in train for a settlement, I met the 
whole council in solemn assembly, 
The discussion which followed was 
as hollow and theatrical as a set 
debate in Parliament. The result 
had been prearranged ; and although 
some of the late malcontents still 
harangued and raised objections, as 
patriots should, I knew that they 
were now my own men, By ex- 
posing their selfishness I might 
have brought down upon them the 
virtuous indignation of their fel- 
low-clansmen, whose republicanism 
would have insisted on an equal divi- 
sion of the money already bestowed 
amongst all. Although in reality 
a poor little comedy was being 
performed, the uninitiated specta- 
tor would have thought the pro- 
ceedings grave and serious enough 
for a tragedy. 

Some readers may think that it 
was undignified on the part of a 
responsible political officer to stoop 
to finesse and underhand diploma- 
cy in order to effect the object in 
view. No doubt it would have 
been more dignified had Govern- 
ment simply announced to the 
Shiranis that a strongly escorted 
survey-party would enter their 
hills and ascend the Takht, and 
that if any resistance was offered it 
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would be forcibly overcome ; but 
that if, as was expected, help was 
given, the tribe would be hand- 
somely rewarded. If at the same 
time a regiment had been sent to 
Draband, the Shiranis would have 
seen that Government would stand 
no trifling—would have at once 
bowed to the inevitable, and have 
striven by good service to make 
what money they could out of the 
expedition. Government, however, 
was constrained, owing to the non- 
interference policy which was again 
supreme, to lay down the prelim- 
inary conditions it imposed as to 
tribal consent and the surrender 
of hostages. The shortness of the 
time allowed for making arrange- 
ments gave me no choice but to 
act as I did. Until convinced 
that force is about to be used, an 
Afghan tribe is as dilatory and 
evasive as the Porte in either con- 
cluding or carrying out an arrange- 
ment not entirely to its own liking. 
Even when force is used, finesse is 
often required. In the Umbeyla 
campaign of 1863, in which a com- 
bination of tribes defied a force of 
6000 of our troops for two months, 
and cost us a loss of 900 men, the 
coalition was not broken up until 
mutual distrust was sown amongst 
the leaders of the enemy by vari- 
ous devices, one of which, for its 
simplicity and success, deserves 
mention. Instead of receiving a 
deputation publicly, the political 
officer sent for the leading chief 
alone into his tent, and told him 
to sit down. The chief did so, 
whereupon the political officer, 
without saying another word, went 
on with his writing for twenty 
minutes or’ so, and then looking 
up remarked to the chief, “I hope 
your parrot is well?” and dis- 
missed him. 

On his rejoining the other mem- 
bers of the deputation, they asked 
him to narrate what had happened. 


He told them the truth. Not a 
man believed him. He was dis- 
credited and distrusted from that 
hour, as all thought that he and 
his tribe had been bought over, 
and would betray them, 

But to return to Takht-i-Suliman 
affairs. 

When the number of hostages 
had been agreed to, and a@ route 
fixed, which was known to be the 
easiest though most circuitous, and 
was supposed to have drinkable 
water at convenient stages, the 
 gienens of carriage was discussed. 

was prepared for paper age 8 
and already making other arrange- 
ments. It was, however, advisable 
to throw the odium of failing to 
take advantage of a seemingly 
reasonable offer on the Shiranis, 
The offer was accordingly made. 


‘They met it by asking exorbitant 


terms and raising absurd diffi- 
culties. Thus one greybeard boldly 
asserted that their oxen were so 
self-willed that unless each animal’s 
tail was twisted by its particular 
owner it would lie down. Was I 
then prepared to feed 2000 Shir- 
anis? I closed matters by reply- 
ing sharply that I would not have 
such useless animals at all. They 
had been given the chance of 
making many thousand rupees, 
but as they had failed to appre- 
ciate it, their enemies the Nasar 
Powindahs would be employed. 
The fact was, I had become con- 
vinced that the General’s objec- 
tions to Shirani carriage were in- 
superable. By employing them he 
had pointed out that we should be 
at their mercy at any time. The 
Nasars, ney they be persuaded 
for their own profit to undertake 
the work, would do it well. They 
are a leading clan amongst a 
great tribe of warrior traders and 
raziers, collectively known as 
Powindahs, who for centuries past 
have led the life they are leading 
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to this day. In the hot weather 
they sojourn in Afghan Khorasan, 
and every autumn fight their way 
down through the passes into India 
through Dera Ismail Khan, bring- 
ing with them the products of their 
own hills—grapes, almonds, dried 
fruits, dye materials, drugs, &c. 
They leave their women, children 
and she-camels in the different 
grazing tracts, both cis- and trans- 
ndus, and carry their merchandise 
all over India. As the spring ad- 
vances, they return as they came, 
taking back with them Manchester 
and Indian made piece-goods, tea, 
&c. The Nasars were then daily 
streaming down through the Gomal 
Pass into the district. They are 
very independent men, will not 
tolerate bullying, and will only 
work for others, no matter what 
the pecuniary inducement, when 
so inclined. An attempt four and 
a half years before to coerce them 
into hiring and selling their camels 
to Government for service during 
the late Afghan war had cause a 
riot, in which a brother of their 
chief was killed, and had all but 
driven them into joining the Mah- 
suds and our own rebellious sub- 
jects in the disturbances then oc- 
curring. The great advantage of 
using Nasar camels as carriage lay 
in the fact that their usually spong 
feet were hardened by years of hill 
climbing, and that their owners 
were armed men, accustomed to 
hold their own against all comers. 
Amongst disadvantages was their 
excessive independence and touchi- 
ness, and the doubt whether their 
she-camels, many of them great 
with young, could endure the wear 
and tear of hill-climbing over sharp 
limestone rocks, each carrying 
nearly 400 lb. of supplies on her 
back. There was no hope that 
the Nasars would be willing to 
hire out their male camels on any 
terms, as all such, heavily loaded 
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with the produce of Khorasan, 
were being hurried on to one or 
other of the Indian markets. Ag 
to plain-camels, male and temale, 
their feet would be too soft for 
the rough work which had to be 
done. ‘Thus it was I had to fall 
back on female hill-camels, pro. 
vided the owners would readily 
come to terms with me. Horse. 
men had been sent round to the 
different Nasar camps in the dis. 
trict to summon the headman of 
each to Draband. Though, like 
all Afghans, stern republicans in 
principle, the dangers of their 
annual march to and from India, 
through the lands of hostile tribes, 
compel each section to adopt a 
rude discipline and obey the man 
whom the common voice affirms to 
be the bravest and ablest leader, 
It is thus easier to deal with 
Nasars than with most independ- 
ent Afghans. Their chiefs re- 
sponded promptly to the summons, 
Their greatest chief was named 
Abdullah Khan, the grandson of 
a leader who, thirty-six years 
before, after defying the Sikhs 
for years, fought the late Colonel 
Sir Herbert (then Lieutenant) Ed- 
wardes close to that very place. 
This Abdullah Khan’s brother had 
been killed there, as already men- 
tioned, four and a half years before. 
Abdullah Khan himself had been 
since treated with a certain amount 
of suspicion. To gain him over 
was a necessity. I determined to 
treat him frankly,—told him the 
strait I was in, and that I ex- 
gy he would do his best to 
elp, so that bygones might be 
forgotten ; and, “what is more,” 
I said, “let your clan do their 
work well, and I'll introduce you 
to the Lord Sahib (Lieutenant- 
Governor), and get you a dress of 
honour, and, still greater honour— 
a chair.” 

The man’s handsome Jewish fea- 
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tures gleamed with pleasure at the 
anticipated reward, and yet he 
haggled for something more. 

“Would I also let his camels 
graze nearer the border than here- 
tofore?” he asked. 

“No; Icould not do that.” 

“Well, then, might their graz- 
ing-ground be changed to such 
and such a ground ?” 

“Yes,” Isaid at once. “I would 
agree to that.” 

Having come to terms with him, 
a business-like agreement was soon 
made with the other headmen, 
was reduced into writing, and 
solemnly marked or sealed by each 
man. Illiterate though they were, 
that last little ceremony literally 
sealed the compact, and bound 
them more strongly to their en- 
gagement than if half-a-dozen 
constables had been sent back 
with each of them. It had been 
the same with the Shirani Jirga 
(tribal council). Though none of 
them could read or write, a for- 
mal compact had been drawn up 
and subscribed. 

Everything being in train, I re- 
turned to Dera Ismail Khan great- 
ly relieved in mind, and informed 
the junior conspirator that our 
plans were on the point of realisa- 
tion. She, however, faint-hearted- 
ly seceded, and openly declared that 
she wished “this dangerous expe- 
dition would be countermanded.” 
On November 15th I returned to 
Draband, and there received a 
message from Jamal, the chief of 
the Khyderzai section of the Shir- 
anis—the nest of irreconcilables 
who inhabited the higher slopes of 
the great mountain, and lived b 
plunder and grazing. This Jamal 
informed me that he and his men 
would come in on condition that I 
agreed to help him with men and 
arms to take vengence on certain 
enemies of his. His conditions be- 
ing refused he went back to his 


lair, vaguely engaging to meet us 
on the Takht itself. 

On the 19th we made our first 
march into the hills. We entered 
with nearly 1700 fighting men and 
700 followers, including 400 Nasar 
camel-men. We carried 15 days’ 
supplies and stores on 1100 camels 
and 800 mules. Of the camels 
about 500 were loaded with bhoosa, 
or chopped straw, than which a 
more wasteful, bulky, and alto- 
gether inconvenient load for hill 
campaigning is inconceivable. The 
route by which the General had 
determined to ascend the Takht 
was a very circuitous one. We 
were to pierce the range by the 
Zao Pass, about thirty miles north 
of the Takht, and then work 
round its flank to a_ reported 
spring and goat path called Pazai. 
After ten months of continuous 
drought, so bare and parched was 
the country that herbage was very 
scanty and springs and streams 
were either dried up or sadly 
shrunken. The success of the 
expedition depended on the Pazai 
spring being found at the place at 
which I supposed it to be, and on 
its having a sufficiency of water 
for our wants. As all my infor- 
mation was that of a few untrust- 
worthy spies and Shiranis, there 
was no certainty that I had cor- 
rectly diagnosed the truth from 
their conflicting statements. 

The second march brought us to 
the mouth of the Zao Pass. A 
few of us pushed on through it. 
Before we had gone half a mile, a 
waterfall, compelled us to abandon 
our horses and proceed on foot. 
Obstacle the first was formidable, 
and would certainly delay progress 
some hours. Further on, a low 
overhanging rock above our heads 
promised to knock off the camel- 
loads ; whilst under our feet a 
polished ledge, over which the 
stream flowed, made it certain that 
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camels and horses would here slip 
and fall. Obstacle the second 
looked forbidding enough to stop 
the whole force for a day or more. 
Again we went on—the pass be- 
coming narrower and narrower, 
until it would [have been impos- 
sible for two horsemen to ride 
abreast in it. On either side rose 
almost perpendicular walls of rock 
to a height of over 1000 feet. 
Half-a-dozen men at the summit 
of either cliff could, by tilting over 
boulders and dropping down stones, 
close the road to the whole force, 
until the heights on either side 
could be crossed, and that would 
have been a work of a day or 
more. At last, after passing many 
nasty spots, through which it 
seemed unlikely that the bhoosa- 
loaded camels would be able to 
squeeze without losing their loads, 
we came to Dabarrah—z. e., “the 
rock”—and scrambled up and over 
it with difficulty. Obstacle the 
last seemed to bar further progress 
altogether. A square mass of 
limestone, full 40 feet in diameter, 
had many years before fallen from 
above, and jammed between the 
walls of the defile, a foot or two 
from the ground. The action of 
water had gradually filled up its 
self-made bed above the fallen 
rock, over one of whose now 
rounded sides the little stream 
broke in a pretty cascade. On 
the other side the curve of the 
rock inward, and a corresponding 
concavity in the face of the cliff, 
would give a camel a width of 
5 feet clear, could a ramp be made 
of sufficient height for the purpose. 

Natives called this the easiest 
pass through the range in Shirani 
country. Two military officers, 
who had pluckily reconnoitred 
through it some years before, had 
enthusiastically reported that but 
for the one obstacle of the Dabarrah 


rocks which would have to be shat. 
tered with gunpowder, guns could 
traverse it without difficulty, ] 
have no doubt we were all ve 
depressed as we sat on the top of 
that awful rock, and longed for 
the dynamite or blasting powder, 
and the tools and the sappers 
which should have been with us, 
but were not. I was the first to 
speak. 

“ Well, can it be done ?” I asked, 

“It’s not an easy business ; but 
it has to be done, and it must be 
done,” was the soldier-like reply of 
the General’s Chief of the Staff,’ a 
Highlander and great skikari, and 
therefore a splendid _hill-walker, 
We got back to camp about dark, 
That night a halt for the morrow 
was ordered and arrangements 

“were made for sending out all 
available men in working-parties 
by dawn next day. From General 
downwards there was gloom on 
every face ; and but that the re- 
corded opinion of two military 
experts coincided with that of my 
native informants as to the char- 
acter of the defile, I should pro- 
bably have been roundly blamed 
for the inaccuracy of my intelli- 
gence. On such occasions the 
political officer is always the scape- 
goat at the time, though justice 
is generally done him afterwards. 
The whole of the next day was 
spent in bridge-making, road-mak- 
ing, ramping, and endeavouring to 
blow off two awkward corners of 
the Dabarrah rock with saluting- 
powder, for we had no other ex- 
losives, 

“A pocketful of dynamite car- 
tridges would have wrought magic 
there,” said the colonel of a pioneer 
regiment, whom a love of adven- 
ture had induced to join what he 
called the Takht “ picnic.” 

“Yes; it would have let the 
bhoosa through without unloading 





1 Colonel MacLean, O.B. 
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to-morrow, and have left an ever- 
lasting monument of our power 
for all Central Asia,” some one 
remarked. 

As the Dabarrah rock is known 
to most Powindahs, and they travel 
annually backwards and forwards 
in tens of thousands between all 
parts of Khorasan and India, and 
even as far as Bokhara, the re- 
moval of the rock would have been 
noised abroad to our credit through 
Central Asia. The Zao defile, up 
tosome seventy or eighty years 
ago, was the safest and easiest 
caravan route through the Suli- 

_man range on this border ; but the 
fall of the great rock has almost 
closed it. 

That evening the road was re- 
ported to be practicable. Although 
there was rege any moon, the 
Nasar carriers volunteered to march 
through with their loads during the 
night. They did their best. ‘About 


300 camels were through by eight 


on the following morning, but those 
clumsy dhoosa-loads stuck. When 
I pushed on in the early morning, 
hoping against hope to be able to 
return with a line clear report to 
the General, I found a jam of 
camels and bhoosa-loads in several 
places, and the Nasars sitting help- 
lessly by warming their numbed 
fingers round little fires they had 
made. There was no help for it. 
Another halt was ordered, and all 
that day sepoys and officers toiled 


like navvies at piece-work in nego-. 


tiating camels and loads, step by 
step, up that grim cleft of a pass, 
until they jammed again below the 
ramp which led to the narrow 
opening between the Dabarrah 
rock and the cliff. Many of the 
camels were unloaded at the foot 
of the ramp, and one by one 
hustled through by a score of 
sepoys, pulling, pushing, and half 
lifting R even their loads were then 
carried up by the sepoys; the ter- 
rified animals were next caught, 
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and made to sit, and then reloaded. 
The camel is rightly considered the 
most mal-odorous, unintelligent, 
and unattachable brute yet subju- 
gated to man’s uses, and certainly 
the vast majority of them were 
provokingly stupid and cowardly 
before that Dabarrah rock. But a 
score or so quite belied their evil 
i tg ag Those few seemed to 
take in the situation at a glance, 
calmy walked up the lower part of 
the ramp, which was an inclined 
plane, until they came to that por- 
tion which, owing to its steepness 
had been made like a stair in steps. 
Here each intelligent animal knelt 
down, thus keeping her load fairly 
on the horizontal, and pushed her- 
self up, step by step, by her ex- 
tended hind-legs. The passage of 
that Dabarrah rock took twenty- 
six hours, the troops working by 
relays at it in splendid style up to 
10 p.m., and recommencing next 
day at4 a.m. When the last load 
was through, our satisfaction was 
intense. We now all looked for- 
wards hopefully to the accomplish- 
ment of our undertaking, although 
we knew that the unexpected check 
in the past had seriously reduced 
our supplies, and that there were 
many days of hard work in front 
of us before we could return. If 
the clouds would hold off for a 
fortnight more, and that Pazai 
spring should not prove a myth, 
we must succeed, We were now 
on the wrong side of the Suliman 
range, with only ten days supplies 
in hand, and completely cut off 
from all communication with Bri- 
ish territory by that awful defile 
which a few hours of rain or a 
dozen resolute men could absolute- 
ly close against all comers for a 
couple of days atleast. However, 
onwards was the word. A long 
march brought us to a deep basin 
in the hills immediately below the 
northern peak of the Takht, which 
pierced the thin air 6000 feet 
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above us like the point of a rusty 
lance. The camp was pitched at 
the head of a cleft in the main 
range, down which rushed in a 
series of waterfalls and rapids the 
Draband Zain river, now reduced to 
about the volume of a small trout- 
stream. Next day we marched al- 
most due south, skirting the Takht. 
The route lay up the bed of the 
Draband river. Many of us were 
now not quite so festive as we had 
been a few days before. The hot 
sun by day, the freezing nights, 
but more especially the bad water 
we had been drinking, began now 
to make head and stomach a little 
sick. The water at our last camp 
had been very peculiar. It drew 
the mouth and throat a little when 
drunk, much as“ very dry,” and 


probably very much alumed, sherry 
does; but when put on the table 
with meat and tinned vegetables, 
as soup, it was positively undrink- 


able. 
quinine. 
We were now opposite the place 
of ascent. The main mass, hitherto 
to east, north, and west apparently 
an unscalable natural fortress, with 
scarped precipitous sides, thous- 
ands of feet in depth, here threw 
out a little spur towards our camp, 
as it were a buttress for self- 
support. Though very steep, the 
ascent of the first two miles was 
clearly easy enough ; but beyond, 
our glasses could only distinguish 


The taste was bitter as 


a sort of knife-edge, with here’ 


and there pine-trees in groups, 
and singly contorted rocks and 
black-looking chasms, This was 
the Pazai, or “ woman’s nose ” 
ath. But where was the spring? 
t had not. yet been found. I 
had sent on some of my best 
scouts and spies to look for it. 
Presently we heard several shots 
fired, and soon after some of my 
men were seen running back, wild 
with excitement and full of wilder 
stories of attack and destruction. 
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By degrees all came back but one 
—the only mounted police orderly 
I had taken with me. The Gen. 
eral and some other officers, well 
escorted, now went forward to re- 
connoitre, and soon found the poor 
fellow hacked to pieces. The 
route lay up the tortuous bed of 
a strong nullah or torrent. Here 
and there a little dampness in the 
ground indicated the presence of 
water ; narrower and narrower 
grew the nullah, and yet there 
was no water. The pent-up ex. 
citement of those minutes was 
intense—to me at least : on the 
finding of a living spring depended 
the success or failure of the ex. 
pedition—credit or discredit to 
myself. On we went. Suddenly 
we saw a little small puddle, and 
heard the delicate and delicious 
music of water trickling over peb. 
bles. On we pushed, and there, 
sure enough was a tiny spring at 
the very head of the nullah, gush- 
ing out of the rock. 

“With careful troughing and 
guarding it will be enough for the 
whole force,” was the dictum of 
the General. As if conscious of 
our success, the hidden enemy 
above us—for by this time we 
knew that the passage of that 
nasty-looking knife-edge was to 
be disputed—fired off some twenty 
or thirty shots, and precipitated 
some huge bolders, which rever- 
berated grandly as they rolled and 
leapt down into a deep basin on 
our left. Next day the General 
moved camp to the Pazai spring, 
and we made ourselves as safe and 
comfortable as the confined and 
sloping nature of the ground would 
permit. 

Some of us amused ourselves 
during the afternoon by watching 
through our glasses the mountain 
fanatics, who had assembled to 
oppose our ascent. To get at 
them we had to traverse between 
two and three miles, with a rise 
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of fully 4500 feet. They showed 
themselves freely on the sky-line, 
lounging about with their match- 
locks in their hands. Sometimes 
gdozen or more would be seized 
with a dancing frenzy, flash their 
talwars, and whirl round like the 
spinning dervishes at Constantin- 
ople. We could distinctly hear 
them felling trees, and now and 
again the dull thud of falling 
rocks and stones proved that they 
were still intrenching their posi- 
tion. As night closed in, the crest 
was lit up by a hundred log- 
fires. 

Strong though the position was, 
the defence was weak. The attack 
was well planned and carried out, 
and deserved a less feeble resist- 
ance, As usual in Asiatic war- 
fare, success was due to a turning 
movement. So well was this man- 
aged, that within a few minutes of 
the front attack opening fire, the 
rattle of independent rifle-firing 
was heard from a ridge behind 
the enemy’s highest breastwork, 
and all opposition soon melted 
away. Oddly enough the first 
body found was that of Jamal, 
the Khyderzai chief, who had, ten 
days before, vaguely announced 
that he would meet me on the 
Takht. He had kept his word. 
The seizure of their spring, and 
the flight of the moolahs before 
a shot had been fired, had taken 
all heart out of the enemy. The 
few wounded picked up, as soon 
as assured that they would not 
be killed, cursed their priests for 
inciting them to oppose the Sarkar 
Angrez, and showed in many ways 
their gratitude for the kind treat- 
ment they were receiving, and 
repented much of their folly in 
fighting. By 8.30 a.m. we had 
all clambered over the last breast- 
work, and were inside the Khy- 
derzai positiun, in amongst the 
recreate and wild roses, rather 

y and brown certainly ; but still 
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there was music to the ear in the 
“ going in the tree-tops,” and sweet 
scents for the nostrils in the wild 
thyme and other fragrant herbs 
and plants about our feet; and 
the still blazing log-fires—ringed 
round by the footprints of the 
enemy, who had spent part of 
the night in the performances of 
circular war-dances—were ready 
for our fry-pans. What a picnic 
breakfast that was! Never were 
frizzling bacon, tinned butter, and 
unleavened cakes more appetising 
or more largely consumed. Water, 
however, was at a premium ; we 
were still nine miles from the 
northern peak, the route to which 
lay through a weird, waterless 
depression, impracticable for mules, 
because of the terrible fissures and 
chasms which cracked its surface 
in all directions. As to Solomon’s 
Throne, there it was almost directly 
in front, quite three miles north of 
the position generally assigned to 
it ; and there too was the Surve 
Southern Station—fixed in antici- 
pation from several stations in 
British territory—seemingly inac- 
cessible, but even, if not so useless 
for survey purposes asthe ridge 
we were on, interposed between 
it and the hitherto unknown 
—— westwards. 

returned to camp in the after- 


noon. 


That morning before dawn 
I had gone round amongst the dif- 
ferent “ friendly ” Shirani chiefs 
with us, and tried to induce some 
‘of them to act as guides, but every 


man had some excuse. Some were 
in such a dead slumber that I could 
not wake them with my boot; some 
were sulky,—we ought to wait 
another day, (to eat up more of our 
fast-failing supplies?) and senda 
deputation up with the Koran, and 
persuade the mountaineers to come 
down peaceably. Some said there 
was no road ; some professed to be 
suffering from colic, and unable to 
move. In fact, all made excuses ; 
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and with much difficulty two poor 
men were at last found, and pro- 
mised fifty rupees each if they did 
well. The day before, too, I had 
noticed that our Nasar camel-men 
were more independent than usual; 
they were less obliging ; refused to 
lend or sell their water-skins, or 
pretended they had none ; showed 
no pleasure when addressed, or 
alacrity to do anything. 

“Are we to halt to-morrow, 
Sahib?” said one of them to me 
the day before. 

“ Yes ; but some of us are going 
up there,” I replied, pointing to the 
line of watch-fires on the crest of 
the mountain. 

“ Not to-morrow, Sahib, I am 
sure,” was the confident answer. 

Both Nasars and Shiranis evi- 
dently expected that we should 
negotiate, or that there would be 
delay in taking such an ugly place ; 
and, no doubt, the expectation was 
father to the thought. Though 
non-official India is on the whole 
well disposed to the British rdj, 
it nevertheless rejoices when we 
suffer checks or even disasters ; 
and this feeling is naturally much 
stronger amongst “ friendly” fron- 
tier tribes than British subjects. 

As I re-entered camp, the Na- 
sars everywhere rose and saldmed, 
and came forward and offered 
smiling congratulations, water- 
skins, wood, grass, and anything 
they had or could get. The “friend- 
ly” Shiranis were positively enthu- 
silastic, and thanked God that a 
score of those hill-robbers had been 
killed. ‘“ What fools,” they kept 
on vociferating, “to fight against 
the Sarkar Angrez! Whata pity 
their moolahs had not all been 
killed !” &c., &c. The colic-smitten 
were all well now ; and that even- 
ing many of us had fresh fowls 
and fresh eggs to dinner, and fresh 
milk for our coffee. 

It was not until 1 p.m. on the 
following day that a sufficient 
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quantity of water had been con. 
veyed in skins to the position taken 
from the Khyderzais, since desig- 
nated the Pazai Bivouac, to war. 
rant a push being made for the 
summit of the Suliman range, 
That peak was still nine miles 
distant ; and although the route 
looked level enough from our eyrie, 
reconnaissatice proved that it was 
bisected by numerous ravineswhich 
mules could not cross, The true 
Takht---Solomon’s Throne—-seemed 
in the clear atmosphere only amile 
or two away, W.N.W. from us, 
right across the valley. We could 
distinguish a pathway and a stick 
with a rag attached to it, imme. 
diately below which was the wish- 
fulfilling seat—a mere ledge ina 
cleft of the rock. Here it was that 
King Solomon—so the legend ran 


——more than 2000 years before, had 


listened to the prayer of his Indian 
bride, and, alighting from his air- 
borne chariot, had sat with the 
weeping girl on that ledge, as she 
cast one last fond look towards the 
plains of Hindustan. Since that 
time the spot has been sacred— 
first as a purely Hindu shrine, and 
then, after the collapse of Hindu- 
ism in those regions, before the 
triumphant advance of Islam, asa 
holy place for both Hindus and 
Mohammedans alike. Gratifying 
though it would have been to 
some of us to have sat where the 
many-wived Israelitish monarch is 
fabled to have rested with his dark- 
skinned bride, the spot being im- 
practicable as a survey-station, and 
there being no time to spare, no 
attempt was made to reach it. 
Surveyors, followers, and escort— 
250 sepoys armed and 250 un- 
armed, carrying water, cooked 
rations, and bedding—halted for 
the night at the foot of the shoul- 
der of rock, the summit of which 
forms the highest point in the 
range. It was a beautiful spot, . 
smooth and grassy, amidst a forest 
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of magnificent pines. Being in a 
hollow, and having a vast catch- 
ment-area of encircling rock, there 
ought to have been wéter in 
plenty ; but here, as elsewhere, the 

revious ten months of drought 
had dried up ponds and the hid- 
den sources of springs. That night 
was spent miserably enough. Sleep 
yisited few. Each man kept turn- 
ing his body round and round, like 
g joint on a spit before the kitchen 
fire, according as the part affected 
felt frozen or roasted. A happy 
mean betwixt heat and cold was 
impossible, because one had to lie 
on the lee side of a log-fire or 
run the chance of being roasted 
to death or suffocated. Towards 
morning men dozed off, and the sun 
was well up before the thawing pro- 
cers was sufficiently advanced to let 
the most active prepare breakfast. 

The inner man warmed and ren- 
ovated, the northern peak (11,300 
feet), locally called Ubashta Tzuka, 
or Juniper Point, from a presum- 
ably Zucus a non lucendo reason, 
was scaled, and found to be quite 
easy walking. Though the view 
disclosed was vast, commanding an 
area of more than 40,000 square 
miles, it was disappointing. Onall 
sides, except directly southwards 
along the dorsal ridge of the main 
range, which was black with pine- 
forests, the country looked like a 
crumpled sheet of brown paper, 
with here and there a glistering 
atom of mica on it, indicative of 
water. However, the surveyor was 
satisfied. He managed to “shoot” 
all his points, and that was the 
main thing. That night was spent 
much as the former one, and next 
evening, towards sunset, the Pazai 
Bivouac was reached once again. 
There, a mile below, shone the 
white tents of the standing camp, 
with all the luxuries it contained 
—water to wash in, the steaming 
stewpan with its savoury contents, 
and the delicious certainty of a 
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sound sleep at night. Some went 
down at once, but the majority had 
to stand fast. The indefatigable 
R. E. major, balked of placing his 
triumphant theodolite on Solomon’s 
own particular seat, insisted upon 
the necessity of a good base-line, 
and therefore of a southern as well 
as a northern station. He had his 
way as usual; and next morning, 
strongly escorted, reshot all hig 
points from a suitable peak to the 
south of our bivouac, Whilst he 
was so employed, the sepoys both 
warmed and amused themselves by 
lighting large bonfires. A herd of 
markhor—the chamois of the lo- 
cality—seemed in no way discon- 
certed at our noisy intrusion upon 
their solitudes ; but grazed on un- 
concernedly immediately below, 
until they came so near that one 
could have dropped a stone on to 
them. Their confidence was not 
misplaced, as, had a volley been 
fired at them, the picket at the 
Pazi Bivouac might have been 
disturbed ; and had the signaller 
there flashed down to the General, 
“ Heavy firing in survey direction,” 
some one would have got a wig- 
ging which the present of a haunch 
of venison might not have averted. 
About noon a cloud was observed 
to the south, an unusual sight for 
us. It seemed to be in a hurry to 
deliver some message with which 
it was charged. It sailed along 
towards us, skipping from peak to 
peak, and leaving the summit of 
each covered with its whitest note- 
paper. It reached us in time, and 
delivered its message in the same 
polite way, softly, silently. The 
message was easily read. All 
mountain-climbers know it and 
obey. It ran—‘ Time up; you 
must vacate my premises.” We 
did so. The indefatigable major 
shut up his umbrella and grudging- 
ly grumbled forth : “I have done. 
tes a pity, though, I missed two 


points over Quetta.” 
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The survey reconnaissance from 
the Takht was over. None of us 
were sorry. We hastened down, 
and, without reluctance, turned 
our backs on Solomon’s Throne 
and all the wild glory of its sur- 
roundings,—the long grim valley, 
with its ghostly silence, its myr- 
iads of pines, its deep fissures, its 
fantastic ridges, and its rocky pin- 
nacles on either hand. All hurried 
back to the standing camp, to 
wash, to eat, to sleep, to feel jolly 
over arduous work well done. The 
genial old General had a cheery 
word for all those whom he could 
recognise ; for four days and nights 
* spent in high altitudes, sleeping in 
the smoke of log-fires in innocence 
of soap and water, had so begrimed 
some of his officers, that the fair- 
skinned Englishman’s complexion 
was hardly distinguishable from 
that of his Asiatic brother, the 
hardy patient sepoy of Northern 
India. Therestis soontold. We 


were all impatient to get back to 


civilisation again. Bhoosa-laden 
camels no longer kept the rear- 
guard out till near midnight. Both 
bhoosa and other supplies were fin- 
ished now ; but we met some fresh 
supplies on the way, escorted by a 
motley contingent of 300 dirty, 
hungry-looking Shiranis. Our luck 
hitherto had been great. It could 
not fail us now. If rain fell be- 
fore we were through that forbid- 
ding Zao defile, we might yet have 
all that weary work of roadmaking 
to go through again, and be de- 
tained on the wrong side of the 
pass until we had eaten out our 
fresh stores of flour and corn. 
Luck, however, stuck tous. No 
rain fell. On December 5th last, 
we re-entered British territory, and 
two days afterwards the troops 
marched back into cantonments all 
travel-stained, many shoeless, and 
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most tattered as to their knicker. 
bockers. Neither shoe-leather nor 
human skin nor woven texture of 
the loom had been proof against 
the sharp incisiveness of the jagged _ 
limestone rocks of the Takht. 

The expedition was a success, 
The proverbial igbdi (good fortune) 
of the Sarkar (Government) car. 
ried us through without any seri- 
ous check. When we started we 
were heavily handicapped. The 
chances of opposition in the Zao 
defile—of rain rendering it impass- 
able after we had placed ourselves 
in the further side, of exhaustion 
of supplies, and of the drying up 
of the Pazai spring—were all con. 
tingencies, any one of which might 
have greatly delayed progress, 
or even caused total failure, but 
none of these happened. The 
season was against us,—that was 
our only piece of bad luck. Had 
the expedition been ordered for 
this year instead of last, we should 
have been in clover. This cold 
weather the most barren hills in 
the most arid tracks of the Suli- 
man Mountain and regions beyond 
are knee-deep in grass. The rain- 
fall of the late hot weather has 
been heavy, well distributed, and 
general. ‘Towards the end of Jan- 
uary last, the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab marched to Dera 
Ismail Khan, and held a durbar 
there. Amongst those introduced 
were the sectional heads of the 
Shirani tribe and Abdullah Khan, 
the Nasar leader, who has been 
mentioned several times in this 
paper: The former were feasted 
and commended for services faith- 
fully rendered, and the latter was 
honoured both with a handsome 
robe of honour and a chair. 

So ended our excursion, which 
may justly be regarded as a remark- 
able episode in the history of India. 
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A TALE FROM THE CHINESE, 


“ You stand within his danger, do you not?” 


“Hence it comesto pass that 
when men return home [from 
Hang-chow] they say they have 
been to the City of Heaven, and 
their only desire is to get back 
thither as soon as possible.” Thus 
wrote Marco Polo. The modern 
Chinaman breathing the same 
enthusiastic admiration for the 
most beautiful city in Eastern 
Asia, says, “See Hang-chow and 
die ;” and unless we are to suppose 
that every traveller who had visited 
the town has been a victim to 
hallucinations, there are few spots 
on the surface of the earth which 
surpass in bright beauty the city 
and neighbourhood of Hang-chow. 
Earth, sky, and water there combine 
to form one of the most lovely 
pieces of landscape-gardening on a 
gigantic scale that it is possible to 
imagine ; while the coloured roofs 
of the f'yamun and pagodas, the 
countless bridges and splendid 
temples of the city, present objects 
of man’s art which are not un- 
worthy of their natural surround- 
ings. Even the wondrous beauty 
of the lake which washes the 
western wall of the city, is held 
to be heightened by the temples, 
palaces, and pavilions which adorn 
the islands scattered over its sur- 
face ; while all around it, in the 
words of the Venetian traveller, 
which are as true now as they were 
in the thirteenth century, “are 
erected beautiful palaces and man- 
sions, of the richest and most 
exquisite structure that you can 
imagine, belonging to the nobles of 
the city.” 

On summer evenings it is the 


—Merchant of Venice. 


habit of these noble citizens to take 
their pleasure on the lake in barges, 
which reflect in their bright 
decorations and luxurious fittings 
the meretricious beauty of their 
surroundings. In such a galley, 
one glorious evening in carly 
autumn, the magistrate of Hang- 
chow was taking his ease at the 
close of a hard day’s work, and by 
contact with the fresh breezes of 
heaven was seeking to rid himself 
of the taint of chicanery, bribery, 
and intrigue which infected every 
nook and corner of his yamun. 
His compagunon de voyage wasa Mr 
Tso, an old resident at Hang-chow, 
and one in whose judgment the 
magistrate placed much confidence. 
Being rich and indepéndent, he 
could afford to hold his own opin- 
ions, even when they clashed with 
those of his present host; and 
accustomed as the magistrate was 
to the society of toadies, it was 
refreshing to find a man who did 
not hesitate to contradict him to 
his face. The evening was one 
rather for still enjoyment than for 
much talking, and forsome min- 
utes not a word had been spoken 
between the friends, when, on 
rounding a point in the lake, the 
boat sailed into view of the house 
and grounds, famed in local history 
as being the most beautiful among 
the beautiful, and as having de- 
scended in the Tseng family from 
father to son through countless 
generations. 

“Well,” said the magistrate, 
after gazing long and admiringly at 
the landscape, ‘‘if 1 were not the 
magistrate of Hang-chow, I would 
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be Mr. Ts’eng. What an enviable 
lot his is !—young, rich, talented, 
the husband of a charming wife, if 
report speaks truly, and the owner 
of such a lovely house and gardens 
as those yonder. That willow 
clump is just the spot where Su 
Tungp’o would have loved to have 
written sonnets ; and that mass of 
waving colour is enough to make 
Tsau Fuhing rise from his grave 
and seize his paint-brush again.” 

“T dont deny,” replied Mr. Tso 
“ that T’s’eng’s lot has fallen to him 
in pleasant places. But though I 
should much like to exchange 
possessions with him, nothing 
would induce me to exhange per- 
sonalities. He never seems really 
happy. His is one of those timid 
and fearful natures which are al- 
ways either in the depths of misery 
or in the highest of spirits. He is 
so sensitive that the least thing 
disturbs him ; and he isso depend- 
ent on outside influences, that a 
smile or a frown from Fortune 
either makes or marshim. And 
then, between ourselves, I have my 
doubts as to his scholarship. It is 
true that he passed his B.A. ex- 
amination with honours, but it did 
so happen that his uncle was the 
chief examiner on the occasion ; 
and though I don’t charge either 
uncle or nephew with anything 
underhand, yet my son tells me 
that others are not so charitable.” 

“You are all, I think, hard on 
our friend,” said the magistrate. 
“TI don’t know much of him, but I 
have always heard him spoken of 
as a man of learning pe | ability. 
However, I have written to invite 
him to my picnic on the lake to- 
morrow, and we will then try him 
at verse-making, and see what he 
is really made of.” 

That the magistrate’ sadmiration 
for the Ts’eng garden was fully 
justified, every 4 etme of brilliant 
colouring would readily admit. 
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Indeed no fairer prospect could be 
imagined, and as the autumn gun 
sent its slanting rays through the 
waving branches of the willows 
and oaks, and added lustre to the 
blood-red leaves of the maples, it 
was difficult to suppose that any. 
thing but peace and content oval 
reign in so lovely a spot, 

But Tso was not far wrong in 
his estimhte of 'T's’eng’s character ; 
and in addition to the bar to hap. 
piness presented by its infirmities, 
there was one dire misfortune 
which took much of the brightness 
out of his life. Though he had 
been married six years he had but 
one child, and that a daughter, 
It was true that he was devotedly 
fond of the little Primrose, as he 
called her, but nothing could make 
up to him for the failure of a son 
to carry on the succession of his 
name and fortune, and to coutinue 
the worship at the family graves, 

At the very moment that the 
magistrate and his friend were 
passing down the lake, Ts’eng and 
his wife, Golden-lilies, were sitting 
in a pavilion, which stood in the 
midst of the flower-garden, sur- 
rounded by a profusion of blue 
hydrangeas, China asters, pome- 
granates, citrons, jasmines, peonias, 
honeysuckles, and other flowers 
indigenous to the favoured regions 
of Central China, watching Prim- 
rose chasing a curly-coated puppy 
along the crooked paths as well as 
her poor little cramped feet would 
allow her, and trying to catch the 
leaves which were beginning to 
sprinkle the earth with specks of 
piss! | hue ; and they were still so 
employed when a servant handed 
a letter to Ts’eng, who, recognis- 
ing from the envelope that it was 
from the magistrate, opened it 
with an expression of nervous 
anxiety. His trepidation, how- 
ever, turned into pleasure, as he 
read as follows :— 
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“With great respect I beg to 
invite you to-morrow at noon to 
the still clear waters of unmeasur- 
able depth, to enjoy the delights of 

etry and the wine-cup. As our 
galley shall glide through the crys- 


‘tal waves of the lake, we will 


watch the floating leaves strike 
her gentle sides; and when we 
have exhausted our songs, and 
drained the cup of our delights, 
we will turn our prow towards 
the shore.” 

This invitation was one of those 
smiles of fortune which had a 
strangely exhilarating effect on 
Ts’eng’s variable temperament, and 
he hurried off to his study in the 
highest spirits to accept it. 

“Reverently,” he wrote, “I 
return answer to your jade-like 
epistle. What can surpass the 
calm beauty of the lake by moon- 
light or the tragic aspect of its 
waves in storm and rain? Your 
honour having deigned to com- 
mand my presence on your oe | 
boat, I, as in duty bound, will 
seize whip to follow you. My 
paltry literary attainments you 
will, I fear, find infinitely defi- 
cient ; and Iam much afraid that 
Ishall weary you. with my efforts 
to express in verse my admiration 
for the mountains and lake.” 

The day of the, magistrate’s pic- 


‘ nic opened bright and fine, and 


with commendable punctuality 
Ts’eng and his fellow-guests as- 
sembled at the landing-place, to 
which usually dreary spot their 
silk and satin robes and highly: 
coloured skull-caps gave an un- 
wonted air of gaiety. The last 
to arrive was the host, who, on 
dismounting from his sedan, bowed 
collectively and repeatedly to his 
friends, lifting his joined hands to 
his forehead as if in supplication, 
and then bending low in an atti- 
tude of humble adoration. His 
twelve guests returned his saluta- 
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tion with supple knees and effusive 
tokens of respect. These cere- 
monies accomplished, the whole 
arty enbarked on the barge. 
The vessel was one of the best of 
its kind, but was “ a bark to brook 
no mighty sea.” The two masts 
were innocent of sails, and were 
burdened only with flags, settin 
forth in large character the th 
and titles of the magistrate. The 
forepart was decked over, and 
formed the abode night ani day 
of the crew. Abaft this forecastle 
was an open space, extending to 
midships, where arose a large and 
luxuriously furnished deck-house. 
The window-frames were prettil 
painted and adorned with west 
carving, while at the portal were 
suspended painted-glass lanterns, 
from which hung fringes and tas- 
sels. Inside, chairs, tables, and a 
divan afforded abundant accommo- 
dation ; and round the room were 
ranged stands on which stood rare 
and curiously trained plants in 
costly porcelain pots. 

At the word K’aich’uen(“ un- 
moor the ship”), given by the 
magistrate, the crew, with the 
help of a crowd of idlers on the 
wharf, launched the vessel into 
the deep. The island to which 
they were bound was about a mile 
from the shore, and thitherwards 
the crew, with that happy absence 
of all signs of hurry which belongs 
to orientals, to whom telegraphs 
and railways are unknown, im- 
pelled the craft by slow and delib- 
erate strokes of their long sweep- 
ing oars. On landing, the magis- 
trate led the way to a Buddhist 
temple which stood on a platform 
of rocks overlooking the lake. No 
more appropriate spot could pos- 
sibly have been chosen for the 
occasion. The view over the still 
waters of the lake, dotted here 
and there with verdure-clad islets — 
of every shape, was indescribably 

H 
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beautiful ; and the temple, which 
in its en, and adorn- 
ments resembled rather a temple 
of the god of pleasure than of the 
ascetic Buddha, supplied all that 
Was necessary to minister to the 
wants of the magistrate and his 
friends. 

With the help of the priests the 
feast was quickly spread, and with 
sharpened appetites the guests sat 
down to the excellent cheer pro- 
vided for them. Merrily the wine 
went round, and under its influ- 
ence Ts’eng spirits, which had 
been encouraged by the marked 
attention shown him by the magis- 
trate and Tso, rose considerably. 
Even the proposition, ingeniously 
made by Tso towards the end of 
the feast, that they should amuse 
themselves by verse-making, had 
only a slight depressing effect 
upon him. Atany other time the 
thought of having to submit extem- 
pore compositions to the criticism 
of twelve judges would have re- 
duced him to trembling fear ; but 
now, as the themes were given 
out, he seized his pencil and haz- 
arded stanzas which, though they 
saved him from the accustomed 
penalty of drinking off three cups 
of wine, brought the magistrate 
rapidly round to Tso’s estimate of 
his literary ability. 

But the significant glances which 
were exchanged between the two 
observant friends were quite lost 
upon T’s’eng, who talked more and 
laughed louder than anybody else ; 
and finally, on their return, he 
made his adieux to his host and 
companions, and turned homewards 
flattered and self-satisfied. The 
night, for it was late, was fine and 
warm, and as he sauntered on his 
way, he recalled with pleasure the 
compliments which had been paid 
him and the smart things he had 
said. As he approached his house, 
however, these grateful cogita- 


es 


tions were interrupted by the 
sound of angry voices, which, on 
advancing, he perceived were cen. 
tred at his own doorway. Hig 
presence produced a momentary 
lull in the storm of angry abuse, 

“What is all this about?” he 
demanded, rather for something to 
say than for the sake of informa. 
tion : for, as a matter of fact, the 
voices of the disputants had been 
so high that he was already fully 
aware of the cause of quarrel be. 
tween two of his servants, Tan and 
Le, and an old pedlar, who now 
stood breathless with passion be- 
fore him. 

“The matter, your honour! 
Why, this old rogue wants to 
cheat us out of a hundred cash for 
these two trumpery rice-bowls, the 
like of which we could buy any- 
where for fifty ! ” 

“May your words choke you, 
ou idle, good-for nothing vaga- 
onds!” shouted the old man, 

trembling with anger, and shaking 
his fist at the speaker. “Eighty 
cash I gave for them at Soo-chow ; 
and after having carried them on 
my bamboo all these miles, am I 
to sell them to you for less than 
7 cost me?” 

t any other time Ts’eng would 
have avoided all participation 
in the quarrel, and would proba- 


bly have hastened to put himself — 


beyond the reach of the angry 
voices. But the magistrate’s wine 
was still potent in him, and he felt 
disposed to let his servants see 
that when he was so minded he 
could face even so formidable an 
adversary as an angry old pedlar. 

“Tvannot have you making such 
a disturbance at my door,” he said, 
with a wave of the hand, which 
was meant to be haughty ; “nor 
can I have my servants abused by 
a man like you. So be off, and 
take the price they offer you for 
the bowls.” 
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But the waves of the old man’s 
wrath were too high to be stilled 
by a word from T’s’eng, and he 
turned fiercely on that young 

entleman— 

«“ Who are you,” he cried, “ that 

ou should tell me what to take 
and what to leave? Because you 
ot a degree through your uncle’s 
favouritism, you think yourself en- 
titled to dictate to me, do you? 
Nay, don’t pretend tobe angry; you 
know what I say is true, and other 

ople know it also. Did I not 
er young Mr Tso charge you 
with it in the street of Longevity 
the other day ? and did I not see 
you, instead of facing him, sneak 
away like a whipped cur?” 

The greater the truth the more 
bitter the sting. |The pedlar’s 
words cut Ts’eng like a whip, and 
the anger which rose in his breast, 
being supported by his borrowed 
courage, he seized the old man by 
the throat, and with a violent shove 
threw him backwards on the path- 
way. Having accomplished this 
heroic feat, he turned to his ser- 
vants with an expression which 
said plainly, “See what I can do 
when I am really roused.” 

Catching his cue, the servants 
assumed attitudes of astonished 
admiration. 

“Hai-yah,” said one, “ your 
honour’s anger is more terrible 
than a lion’s rage!” 

“If he had only known the 
measure of your honour’s courage,” 
said the other, “he would have 
mounted a tiger’s back rather than 
anger you.” 

Pleased and triumphant, Tse’ng 
turned to take another look at his 
fallen victim, when, to his horror 
and alarm, he saw him lying silent, 
motionless, and death-like on the 
spot where he had fallen. In- 
stantly his assumed air of brag- 
gadocio left him, the blood fled 
from his flushed cheeks, and in 
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the twinkling of an eye there 
passed through his mind a vision 
of himself branded as a murderer, 
carried before the magistrate, im- 

risoned, tortured, an 

he vision, momentary though it 
was, was enough to rack his ner- 
vous temperament with fearful 
terrors; and forgetful of his former 
attitude, he threw himself on the 
ground by the prostrate pedlar, 
imploring him to rouse himself, 
and calling on his servants to help 
him raise the apparently lifeless 
man. 

But the servants were nearly as 
unnerved as their master; and it 
was with great difficulty that the 
three men carried their victim in- 
to the doorkeeper’s room. There 
Golden-lilies, who had been dis- 
turbed by the noise, found the- 
three men helplessly gazing at the 
senseless form of the old man. 
Hastily sending one servant for 
cold water, and another for a fan, 
she took her place by the bedside, 
and having unfastened the pedlar’s 
collar, turned to her husband to 
ask an explanation of the affair. 
As well as his confused mind 
would let him, he told his story 
with tolerable accuracy. Only in 
‘one place did he kick over the 
traces of truth, and that was 
when he roundly asserted that he 
had not used violence towards the 
sufferer. “I merely,” said he, 
“laid my hand upon his shoulder, 
and it was while starting back in 
@ nervous tremor that his foot 
slipped on the pavement and down 
he fell.” Totheservants who had 
now returned Ts’eng appealed for 
confirmation of this statement, and 
received from them a warm verbal 
support of this very new story ; 
alas! how different a one from 
that in which he had gloried but 
a few moments before ! 

Meanwhile Golden-lilies was 
sprinkling the old man’s face with 
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the water, and gently fanning him, 
in response to which judicious 
treatment he opened his eyes. At 
first his gaze was strange and wild, 
but presently he recognised those 
about him ; and to Ts’eng’s infinite 
relief, asked where he was, and 
what had happened. Returning 
consciousness gave life to his for- 
merly death-like features, and the 
recognition of it produced a no 
lessjchange in Ts’eng’s countenance. 
The vision which had passed 
through his mind when he thought 
the old man was dead, had haunted 
him still, and no effort would pre- 
vent the pictures his imagination 
had conjured up from returning to 
his mental sight. Now he could 
thrust them on one side as a man 
throws off a nightmare; and in 
-his delight he seized the awakened 
pedlar’s hand, and would have 
shaken it wildly had not Golden- 
lilies warned him to do nothing 
of the kind. By degrees the old 
man recovered his recollection of 
all that had passed: and when a 
cup of tea had still further revived 
him, Ts’eng led him to the divan 
in the reception-hall, while wine 
was warmed for his benefit. Again 
and again Ts’eng expressed his 
regret at the accident ; and when 
the old man insisted on starting 
homewards, lest he should be too 
late for the ferry-boat across the 
lake, his host presented him, as a 
peace-offering, with two ounces of 
silver and a roll of silk, neatly 

acked away in one of Golden- 
lilies baskets. When the door was 
closed on his guest, Ts’eng betook 
himself to Golden-lilies’ apart- 
ments with an intense feeling of 
relief. His mind was incapable of 

erspective ; and in all affairs of 
ife the present loomed so large 
to his mental sight, that everything 
else was invisible. At this mo- 
ment his escape from a great peril 
gave a nervous elasticity to his, 


spirits which contrasted painfully 
with his abject dejection of a few 
hours before. Golden-lilies, rightly 
divining the frame of mind ip 
which he was likely to be, had 
prepared for him a soothing repast 
of chicken’s liver,*’sweetmeats, and 
ginseng, with a pot of some ex. 
cellent Soo-chow wine to wash 
them down. Though not hungry, 
Ts’eng was feverish and thirsty, 
and the quantity of wine he took 
was quite out of proportion to 
the quantity of viands he ate, 
However, Golden-lilies? end was 
attained. He was revived and 
strengthened, and she even did 
not object to his becoming some. 
what excited. It was better than 
seeing him leaden-eyed and trem- 
bling. By degrees, under the influ- 
ence of the wine, he began to ex- 
= away the slip which he had 

een so glad to invent to account 
for the pedlar’s fall and was just 
describing the pot-valiant part he 
had played, when Tan hurriedly 


-entered with the news that Lai, 


the ferryman, was outside, and in. 
sisted on seeing his honour at 
once. The man’s face and manner 
were so perturbed that all the bene- 
ficial effects of Golden-lilies’ feast 
vanished, and she turned to see 
her lord and master again pale 
and limp. 

“ What is the matter?” asked 
Ts’eng, as the ferryman, without 
waiting for an invitation, entered 
the room. This man was one of 
Ts’eng’s many Jete-noirs. He was 
a rough, determined fellow, with 
a truculent face, and a no less 
truculent manner. He had, fur- 
ther, an unconcealed contempt for 
Ts’eng, and lost no opportunities 
of showing it. That this man, 
therefore, should be the bearer of 
what Ts’eng instinctively knew to 
be bad tidings, was an additional 
bitterness to the pill. 

“T have brought you bad news, 
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Mr Ts’eng, and thought I would 
just step in and tell you, before 
going on to the magistrate,” added 
the man ominously. 

“What is your news?” said 
Ts’eng, in vain attempting to sup- 

ress his apprehensions. 

“The old pedlar, Ting, whom 
you threw down on the pavement, 
is dead.” 

If the executioner’s axe had at 
that moment descended on the 
neck of poor T’s’eng he could not 
have looked more bereft of life 
than he did as he threw himself 
back in his chair at these words. 
For some seconds his power of 
speech failed him and at last he 

ped out— 

“What do you mean? How 
did he die? Not that it matters 
to me,” he added, with a violent 
effort to appear calm. 

“He came down to my boat to 
cross the lake,” said Lai, iooking 
steadfastly on his victim, “and 
after we had gone a short way 
across he appeared to turn faint 
and giddy, and at last he tumbled 
off the seat into the bottom of the 
boat. As quickly as I could I 
put down my oars to help him 
up, when I saw it was somethin 
worse than a faint, and he ha 
just time to tell me of the scuffle 
at your door, and that you had 
pushed him down and killed him, 
when he fell back dead.” 

“Tt is a lie,” screamed Ts’eng ; 
“when he left this house he was 
quite well.” 

“ Well, all I know is,” said Lai, 
“that he is now dead, and that 
when in the act of death he said 
you were his murderer. These are 
some things,” he added, holding up 
Golden-lilies’ basket with the roll 


of silk, “ which he had in his hand 
when he came into the boat.” 
Ts’eng gazed at these evidences 
of the truth of the man’s story with 
a fixed and glassy stare, while poor 
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Golden-lilies stood by with her face 
in her hands weeping bitterly. In 
one short day all that had been 
pleasurable in their existence had 
been exchanged for blank despair. 
The morning had opened with 
bright hopes and brilliant expecta- 
tions, and now the evening had set 
in with a black darkness of miser 
that crushed them to the gional 
For some seconds not another 
word was uttered. But presently 
Golden-lilies went over to her hus- 
band, and taking his hand in hers, 
whispered something in his ear, 
which brought a ray of intelligence 
into his face. 

“ Yes, you are right ; I will try,” 
he faltered. 

“You and I have known one 
another a long time, Lai,” he said, 
“and I am sure you would not do 
an injury to an old neighbor and 
friend. This is a bad business, 
and I swear to you I am not to 
blame, His foot slipped, and he 
fell down. It will do you no good 
to tell any one about it ; and if you 
will keep the secret, I will will- 
ingly pay you handsomely. Oh, 
promise me that you will,” said the 
wretched man, throwing himself at 
Lai’s feet. 

Here was a pretty position for a 
graduate and an expectant manda- 
rin! On his knees at the feet of a 
common fellow, who did not know 
one character from another, and 
who knew as much about Confu- 
cius as he did about Mahomet ! 

“ Well, Mr Ts’eng,” said Lai, “I 
don’t want to do anything to in- 
jure you, but the man died in my 

oat ; so that unless I can explain 
his death, I shall be charged with 
the murder.” 

“Where is he?” gasped poor 
Ts’eng. 

“In my boat,” said Lai. “ I have 
anchored it in a quiet place up the 
river, so that no one should go on 
board.” 
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“Oh, if you will only keep the 
matter a secret,” said T's’eng, rising 
as his hopes rose, “I will give you 
any sum you ask.” . 

“But what am I to do with the 
body ?” hesitated Lai. 

* You can bury it in my grave- 
yard, which is, as you know, on 
the bank of the lake. The night is 
very dark, and the wall round the 
yard is high, so that no one will 
see you.” 

“ But I cannot do it by myself.” 

“No; but I will send two of my 
servants with you. If you will 
only do this for me, I will be your 
slave for the rest of my life.” 

“ Well,” said Lai, after a few 
moments’ apparent consideration, 
“if you will give me money enough 
to set up a fish-shop, I don’t mind 
doing this job to oblige you.” 

“Gladly I will,” said Ts’eng ; 
“and now I will call the servants.” 
So having summoned Tan and Le, 
he repeated to them the story told 
by Lai. With many appeals to 
their good feeling and sense of 
gratitude, he begged them to do 
him this service, promising that 
he would give them substantial 
rewards if they consented. After 
some hesitation and discussion, the 
men came to terms, and went off 
with the ferryman, armed with 
spades. 

The three men stole out like 
conspirators into the street, and, 
following devious lanes and unfre- 
quented ways, they reached the 
boat, snugly moored under the bank 
of the lake. 

‘ “Take care where you go,” said 
Lai, as they stepped on board, “ and 
just sit where you are while I get 
to the oars.” ‘The men, who were 


beginning to feel nervous and fright- 
ened, needed no second bidding ; 
and after half an hour’s pull, Lai, 
who knew the lake as well by night 
as by day, ran the boat ashore at 
Ts’eng’s family graveyard. 


“Now come here and help me 
with the old man,” said he, as soon 
as he had secured the boat to the 
bauk. 

** Why, he is all wet,” said Tan, 
as he helped to lift the body. 

“T know,” answered Lai; “he 
fell into the water when he turned 
giddy, and I had to pull him out.” 

“You did not say anything 
about that up at the house,” said 
Tan, 

“ Well, I tell you now, and that 
is enough, is it not?” answered 
Lai, sullenly. 

With considerable difficulty the 
three men groped their way into 
the graveyard bearing their ghastly 
burden, and at once set to work to 
dig a grave. Every now and then 
the sound of passing footsteps made 
them pause in their work; and 
once they were evidently heard, for 
through the darkness there came 
the challenge—“ Who is that in 
Mr Ts’eng’s graveyard?” But pres- 
ently the challenger went on, and 
before long the dead body was 
safely laid to rest, and the soil 
beaten flat over it. So soon as 
the work was done, the men made 
their way hagtily to the boat, being 
glad enough to escape from the 
dark, silent, and ghostly cemetery. 
On their return they found Ts’eng 
anxiously awaiting them. Again 
and again he made them assure 
him that no one had seen them, 
and as often he made them swear 
that they would keep his secret 
faithfully. That night the two 
servants went to bed rich men, 
while Ts’eng retired to Golden- 
lilies’ apartment to try to lose his 
consciousness of misery in sleep. 
But this was beyond his power ; 
occasionally he dosed, but only to 
dream that the pedlar was standing 
in the street accusing him aloud of 
his murder, and then with a vio- 
lent start and scream he awoke. 
Poor Golden-lilies fared very little 
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better ; and when morning dawned 
they both arose, weary and unre- 
freshed, to meet they knew not 
what, and to face their difficulties 
with the best courage they could 
muster. 

The sight even of the two con- 
federate servants was a torture to 
poor T’s’eng, who knew, or fancied 
he knew, that they were watching 
him to see how a murderer would 
behave himself ; and were mentally 
speculating on what would happen 
if the secret they held in their 
possession ever became known. In 
the same way every incident which 
occurred bore reference in his ima- 
gination to the terrible event of the 

receding evening. Even little 
Pinecst innocent questions of 
why he looked so pale, and why he 
would not come out with her into 
the garden as usual,were more than 
he could endure ; and the child was 
promptly handed over to her nurse, 
who had orders to keep her quiet 
and at a distance. As to his being 
able to eat any breakfast, that was 
quite out of the question ; and if 
there had been any chance of his 
having an appetite for dinner, it 
was dissipated by a note he re- 
ceived from a neighbour, who wrote 
to say, that in passing the Ts’eng 
cemetery on the preceding night, 
he had heard the sound’ of pick- 
axes and shovels, and that to his 
question of “ Who was there?” he 
had failed to get a reply. The 
writer excused himself for not hav- 
ing gone into the graveyard, by 
pleading the lateness of the hour 
and the darkness of the night. But 
he “humbly ventured to recom- 
mend that T’s’eng should look into 
the matter.” 

With a look of indescribable 
misery, T's’eng handed this letter to 
Golden-lilies, who throughout the 
morning, partly, possibly, because 
hers was not the head in danger, 
had shown a much bolder front to 


fortune than her lord and master 
had been able to do, but also, 
doubtless, because, though of the 
softer sex, she was made of sterner 
stuff. 

“ Sit down and answer the letter 
at once,” she said, “and, while 
thanking him for his vigilance” 
‘“‘Curse him for it,” muttered 
Ts’eng), “say that you will send 
at once to make inquiries.” 

Ts’eng did as he was bid, and 
then relapsed into blank misery. 
Possibly he was under the delusion 
that remorse for having taken the 
life of a fellow-creature was the 
mainspring of his mental agony ; 
but had he analysed his feelings 
carefully, he would have found that 
that feeling hardly entered at all 
into his cogitations. Blank fear it 
was that oppressed him ; fear of 
being dragged off to prison as a 
murderer—fear of having to face 
the magistrate who had so lately 
entertained him—fear of being tor- 
tured if he did not confess, and 
fear, if he did, of the executioner’s 
fatal weapon. If he had been 
capable of diving into his inner 
feelings, he would have known 
that an assurance that his crime 
would never be discovered, had that 
been possible, would have lifted 
the whebs weight from his over- 
burdened soul ; but now, while at 
one moment in his terror he almost 
wished that it might be brought to 
light at once, that he might escape 
from his torturing suspense—at an- 
other, he tried to buoy himself up 
with the hope that it would never 
be found out. One thing he had 
determined to do, and that was, as 
soon as he had settled with Lai, 
who was to call after dusk, he 
would go himself to the graveyard 
to make quite sure that the work 
was well done. Much though he 
hated and feared the ferryman, he 
now had a morbid longing for his 
arrival ; and when that worthy ap- 
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peared, he received him with open 
arms. 

Lai was as undemonstrative and 
self-possessed as T's’eng was effusive 
and flurried ; and a glance at that 
unfortunate young gentleman was 
enough to convince his visitor that 
he had the game in his hands. 

“Well, Mr. Ts’eng,” he began, 
as he seated himself uninvited, “I 
have come according to arrange- 
ment to settle about last night’s 
job.” 

“Yes, yes ; don’t say anything 
more about that,” said Ts’eng, shud- 
dering. “I have here two hundred 
taels of silver, which I hope you 
will accept from me.” 

“ That is not enough,” answered 
Lai: “do you think I would have 
buried a murdered man is 

“ Oh, don’t, don’t. Well, come, I 
will give you another fifty taels ; 
surely that will satisfy you,” said 
Ts’eng, who, though anxious to 
quiet Lai, had an intense dislike to 
parting with his money. 

“Now, look here, Mr. Ts’eng,” 
said Lai deliberately, and with a 
threatening countenance, “if you 
don’t give me down three hundred 
taels, good weight, I shall go on at 
once to the magistrate’s to 4 

“Say no more you shall have 
the three hundred. And now, I 
have something to ask of you—I 
want you to row me up to the 
graveyard and show me where it 
is. 

“ Very well,” replied Lai ; “there 
will not be any one wanting to 
cross the lake to-night, so we can 
start now if you like.” 

“Ts it dark enough!” asked 
Ts’eng. 

“It isso dark that you might 
run into your best friend’s arms 
without his knowing you ; and un- 
less you have the eyes of a cat or 
an owl, you won’t see much when 
you get there.” 

With much caution the expedi- 








tion was made, and Ts’eng satisfied 
himself, as far as the darkness 
would allow, that every care had 
been taken to make the newl 
made grave as much like the sur. 
rounding soil as possible. He re. 
turned, therefore, with his mind 
now at rest, and as days went by 
and nothing serious occurred to 
arouse his fears, he gradually re. 
covered much of his ordinary pla- 
cidity. Not that he altogether 
escaped annoyance ; for Lai, luxu- 
riating in his suddenly acquired 
wealth, showed a tendency to 
break out into riot, and in his cups 
he allowed himself to talk of hi 
friendship with “young Ts’eng” 
in a way which, coupled with his 
sudden wealth, made his neighbours 
wonder and gossip. From some of 
these T's’eng learnt what was going 
on. The bare idea of his alliance 
with Lai becoming a subject of 
tittle-tattle was torture to him, 
and he took an opportunity of 
begging the ferryman to be more 
cautious. Being not unwilling to 
worry poor T’s’eng, Lai affected to 
be indifferent to anything people 
might say, and adopted altogether 
so defiant a tone, that he brought 
Ts’eng once again to his knees. 
To add to Ts’eng’s anxieties, 
little Primrose was seized one 
evening with a violent headache 
and every symptom of high fever. 
For three days the child lay toss- 
iug to and fro with burning skin, 
parched mouth, and throbbing 
head ; and when, at the end of that 
time, these symptoms abated, their 
origin was made plain by an erup- 
tion which was unmistakably that 
of smallpox. The doctor who was 
summoned felt the pulse of the 
sufferer and, prescribed ginseng, 
and broth made of Cassia shoots, in 
accordance with the dictum of the 
highest authorities. But to this 
orthodox treatment the disease 
declined to submit. The virulence 
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of the distemper was unchecked ; 
and though Golden - lilies paid 
numerous visits to the shrine of 
the Goddess of Smallpox, and 
spent large sums of money in the 
urchase of offerings to that deity, 
the child daily and hourly grew 
worse, until the doctor had un- 
willingly to acknowledge that he 
could do nothing more. It is diffi- 
cult to say which of the parents 
during these dark days suffered the 
reatest mental agony. Golden- 
lilies’ distress was that of an 
agonised mother, tortured by the 
fear of losing her only child ; while 
Ts’eng’s grief at the possible loss 
of his fondling, was aggravated by 
a superstitious belief that his own 
crime had brought this misery upon 
him. Even the doctor, accustomed 
as he was to displays of affection, 
was touched by the grief of the 
young couple, and, forgetful of all 
professional etiquette, he recom- 
mended T’s’eng, as a last hope, to 
send for a quack practitioner, resid- 
ing at a town some twenty miles 
away, who had, he said, acquired a 
reputation for the successful treat- 
ment of similar desperate cases. 
Eagerly catching at this straw, 
Ts’eng wrote a note begging the 
doctor “to deign to visit his straw 
hut, and to bend his omniscient 
mind to the case of his insignifi- 
cant child,” and bade Tan carry it 
at once to its destination. But 
since the night when T’s’eng had 
been obliged to place his secret in 
the hands of his two servants, their 
manner had been less respectful 
than formerly, and sometimes even 
defiant. To Tan the present mis- 
sion was evidently distasteful ; and 
it was only by. the promise of a 
handsome reward that Ts’eng at 
last succeeded in getting him off. 
During the whole afternoon of 
that day, time seemed to the 
watchers to stand still; and to- 
wards night, when they hoped that 
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the expected doctor might appear, 
every approaching horse’s hoof 
brought hope, which as often was 
destined to be disappointed as the 
tramp died away again in the dis- 
tance. Meanwhile Primrose grew 
worse and worse. As night came 
on unconsciousness set in ; and just 
before dawn the little thing gave 
a deep sigh and passed into the 
land of shades. 

Both Ts’eng and Golden-lilies 
were completely crushed by the 
ruin of all their hopes; and when 
Tan made his appearance towards 
noon, they scarcely heeded his ex- 
planation that he had waited all 
night at the doctor’s house, expect- 
ing his return from a distant pro- 
fessional visit, and that, when 
morning came, he had thought it 
best to come back, even without 
the doctor, to report his want of 
success. 

Much sympathy was felt with 
the sorrow-stricken parents at the 
loss of their only child, and many 
were the visits of condolence 
which T’ss’eng received during the 
ensuing days. Among others, a 
relation called, who, after havin 
expressed his sympathy, added with 
evident reluctance,—* There is a 
matter, my brother, about which I 
feel bound to speak to you, al- 
though I am most unwilling to 
trouble you about ordinary affairs 
at such a time as this.” 

“Please don’t let my affliction 
interfere with any matter of busi- 
ness,” said Ts’eng. | 

“Well, the fact is,” said his 
guest, “ that the other morning—it 
was, I remember, the morning after 
your little one departed for the 
‘ Yellow Springs ’—one of my ser- 
vants came home very much the 
worse for wine and opium ; and on 
my asking him for an explanation 
of his conduct, he said that a man 
of yours named Tan had kept him 
up all night drinking and smoking 
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at an opium-tavern in the town. 
Can this be true?” 

“It is quite impossible,” replied 
Ts’eng ; “for the whole of that 
night Tan was twenty miles away, 
at the house of a doctor to whom 
I had sent him.” 

“ Well, I have brought my man,” 
said the other, “that he may re- 
peat his story in your presence, 
and that, if necessary, we should 
confront him with Tan.” 

* Let him come in, by all means,” 
said T's’eng. 

In obedience to a summons 
Tan’s accuser entered the room. 
He was a dissipated-looking fel- 
low. His face was thin and drawn, 
and of that peculiar mahogany hue 
which is begotten by long-con- 
tinued indulgence in the opium- 
pipe. From the same habit his 
teeth were blackened, and the 
whites of his eyes looked as though 
they had been smoke-dried. On 
entering he bowed his knee, and 
then proceeded to give a circum- 
stantial account of the night in 
question. At first Ts’eng had 
treated his accusations with con- 
tempt; but the remarkably co- 
herent manner in which the man 
retailed his story, suggested doubts 
to his mind, which tortured him 
with misgivings. Without wait- 
ing for the conclusion of the man’s 
statement, therefore, he summoned 
Tan to face his accuser. With a 
glance Tan took in the position of 
affairs, and having with a consid- 
erable effort mastered the uneasi- 
ness which the crisis provoked, he 
stood ready to brazen it out. 

“ This man tells me,” said Ts’eng, 
“ that instead of carrying my letter 
to the doctor the other evening, 
you passed the night drinking 
and smoking with him at a tavern 
in the town. Is this true or 
false ?” 

“It is false, your honour ; and I 
can only suppose that this man, to 


whom I have only spoken once or 
twice in my life, must have invented 
this story out of spite, or in order 
to shield, in some way which I do 
not understand, his own conduct 
from blame.” 

“ Are not you ashamed to tell 
such a lie in the sight of heaven?” 
said the man, quite taken aback b 
the coolness of the denial; “ but 
fortunately I have some evidence 
of the truth of my story, which 
you will find it hard to meet. Did 
you deliver your master’s letter to 
the doctor ?” 

“ Certainly I did.” 

“ That is curious ; for I happen 
to have here a letter which I found 
on the floor of the room we occupied 
at the tavern, and which I strongly 
suspect is the letter you were in- 
trusted with. Will you see for 

ourself, sir, whether this is your 
etter or not ?” said the man, hand- 
ing to Ts’eng an unopened envel- 
ope, which he produced from his 
sleeve. 

With a trembling hand Ts’eng 
took the letter, and at a glance 
recognised it as the one he had 
written with such eager haste, and 
with such a longing hope. The 
thought that but for the treachery 
of the wretch before him his little 
Primrose might have been still with 
him was more than he could bear. 
For a moment he fell back in bis 
chair with quivering lips and cheeks 
as pale as death, and then as sud- 
denly the blood rushed headlong 
through his veins, and with wild 
eyes and uttering savage curses he 
sprang from his chair and rushed 
upon Tan, who, accepting the turn 
things had taken, had fallen on 
his knees, and was performing the 
kotow with every token of humble 
submission. 

With wild fury Ts’eng kicked at 
the bowing head of his follower, 
and might probably have been 
charged a second time with man- 
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slaughter, had not his guest dragged 
him by main force back to his 
chair and dismissed Tan from the 
room. 

It was a long time before Ts’eng 
could recover his composure. His 
nerves were completely unstrung, 
and he trembled like a leaf. His 
friend, who was a determined fa- 
talist, used every argument at his 
command to soothe his remorse and 
regrets. He pointed out that 
Heaven having doomed the death 
of little Primrose, nothing could 
have prevented it ; that even if the 
doctor had come, he could not have 
lengthened out her life one moment 
beyond the time allowed her by the 
Fates ; and that, therefore, though 
Tan’s conduct had been infamous, 
it had not in any way influenced 
the result. “I quite admit that 
the man deserves punishment for 
his disobedience, and I would sug- 
gest that you should now order 
him to be bambooed on the spot. 
It will satisfy justice, and will, at 
the same time, be a relief to your 
feelings.” 

“Tt will certainly be a relief to 
me to see the fiendish brute suffer.” 
said T's’eng, “ and it shall be done 
at once.” So saying, he directed 
three of his servants to seize Tan 
and to flog him in the courtyard. 
The men, who were evidently not 
unused to the kind of business, 
dragged the offender in and stretch- 
ed him face downwards on the 
stones of the yard. One then sat 
on his shoulders, another on his 
ankles, while a third, being pro- 
vided with half a split bamboo, 
prepared to inflict chastisement. 
At a signal from Ts’eng the con- 
cave side of the bamboo, descended 
on the back of the thighs of the 
culprit with tremendous force and 
effect. The wretched man’s frame 
quivered throughout, and as blow 
after blow fell he uttered cries for 
mercy, and bitter groans which 
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would have appealed to the heart 
of any one whose feelings were 
not deadened by mental tortures. 
But Ts’eng, in his present unhinged 
frame of mind, had no mercy, and 
if a restraining hand had not been 
outstretched he would have allowed 
the wretched man to die under the 
lash. As it was, his friend inter- 
fered, and warned Ts’eng that the 
punishment was becoming exces-. 
sive. ‘To this remonstrance Ts’eng 
yielded, and the blows were stayed. 
But Tan, whose cries had gradually 
died away into silence, remained 
motionless, and unconscious of the 
mercy which had been extended 
to him. Seeing his condition, the 
servants carried him off to his 
bed, where, under the influence of 
restoratives, he was by degrees 
brought back to life. But it was 
many days before he was able to 
move ; and even then his weakness 
was so great, and his nerves soshat- 
tered, that he had the air of a man 
recovering froma long illness. If, 
however, Ts’eng had hoped that 
the punishment would have pro- 
duced penitence, he was much mis- 
taken. At the best of times Tan’s 
temper was not good. He was by 
nature morose and revengeful, and 
a certain want of courage in his 
composition disposed him towards 
deceit. With regaining strength 
he brooded more and more over 
the treatment he had received, and 
he vowed a fierce vow that for every 
blow that had been inflicted on 
him he would exact a tenfold ven- 
geance. 

Meanwhile the anxiety, grief, 
and excitement of the last few 
days had reduced Ts’eng to the 
verge of illness, and his general 
debility added a new cause] of 
anxiety to poor Golden - lilies, 
already overburdened bosom. So 
serious was his condition, that she 
a him to pay a visit to 

is brother at Soo-chow, for the 
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sake of the change of scene and 
air. The remedy was exactly what 
he required; and after aforthnight’s 
absence, he wrote to say that he 
was so much better that he should 
follow his letter at the interval of 
a day. 

By this time Tan was able to 
walk, and so soon as he was as- 
sured of the date of his master’s 
return, he absented himself. from 
the house for the rest of the day. 
Towards evening he returned, and 
though his mood was exultant, he 
was strictly reticent as to his 
doings while abroad. His fellow- 
servants were too busy to be in- 
quisitive ; and as his enfeebled con- 
dition still prevented him from 
serving, he was left to himself. 

The next day, towards evening, 
as ‘l's’eng’s chair turned into the 
road in which his house stood, two 
police-runners, who had been sit- 
ting on a door-step opposite, rose 
and crossed over to T’s’eng’s gate- 
way. At the familiar shout of 
the chair-coolies, Tung-chia lai-lo 
(“The master has come”), the big 
folding-doors were thrown open, 
and the bearers were on the point 
of crossing the threshold, when one 
of the policemen advanced, and 
producing a warrant, ordered the 
coolies to stop and Ts’eng to dis- 
mount. Instinctively Ts’eng obey- 
ed, and was for the first moment 
or two so dazed that he hardly 
seemed to be aware what was 
going on. By degrees the dress of 
the policeman, with his red-tas- 
selled official cap and long robe, 
helped him to realise the situa- 
tion, and he gasped out, “ What is 
the warrant for?” “ Murder,” an- 
swered the man, as he laid his hand 
on T’s’eng’sarm. It was fortunate 


for Ts’eng that he did so, for with- 
out some support he would have 
fallen prone to the ground. As it 
was, it was as much as the two 
men could do to support his tot- 


tering steps for a few yards, and 
then his legs refused to move, and 
his head fell forward on his chest 
as he dropped off into a dead faint, 
Seeing the condition of their mas- 
ter, the coolies brought forward 
his sedan, and the policemen ac- 
cepting their aid, put the inani. 
mate form of their prisoner into 
the chair, and directed the coolies 
to carry it to the prison at the 
district magistrate’s yamun. The 
distance was not great, and the 
coolies, anxious to save their mas- 
ter from additional shame, hurried 
fast through the streets. On ar- 
riving at the yamun, they entered 
the front gates, and were then 
directed by the policemen to turn 
off to the left through a door, the 
insignia of which, a painted tiger’s 
head, with huge staring eyes and 
widely opened jaws, marked it as 
the entrance to the prison. Pass. 
ing through this they entered a 
narrow passage, at the end of 
which was a courtyard, where the 
coolies were ordered to put down 
their load. It had never been the 
fate of either of these two men to 
find themselves within a prison 
before ; and the sights which met 
their eyes made them shudder to 
think what their master’s feelings 
would be when he awoke to con- 
sciousness and found himself in 
such a place. 

In the courtyard itself, groups of 
prisoners, bound with heavy chains, 
were huddled together, whose ap- 
pearance was enough tocarry horror 
and compassion to the minds of all 
but those case-hardened by habit. 
Their faces were thin and worn, 
and bore the cada~erous hue which 
is commonly begotten by want and 
foul air; while the listless expres- 
sion of their eyes and the languid 
movements of their limbs furnished 
additional testimony to the state of 


weakness to which they had been. 


reduced. The condition of their 
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rsons was filthy in the extreme. 

kin-disease in every form was rife 
among them ; and it was plain that 
a rich harvest was ripening for 
death within the walls of the jail. 
As the poor wretches crowded 
round the sedan-chair to see who 
could be the new arrival who came 
in such state, the coolies instinct- 
ively drew back ; and if the head 
jailor had not made his appearance 
at the moment, and with a sweep- 
ing blow and a curse driven his 
charges backwards, the still insen- 
sible T's’eng would have been left 
in his chair. Scarcely less repul- 
sive than the prisoners was the 
jailer, but for different reasons. 

here were no signs of want or ill 
health about him, nor was he dirtier 
than Chinamen of his class generally 
are, but a harder and more malig- 
nant face than his it is impossible 
to imagine. And that these out- 
ward signs were but the reflection 
of the savage cruelty of his charac- 
ter, was proved by the look of abject 
terror with which the prisoners re- 
garded him. In a voice thick and 
grating, he ordered two of his myr- 
mydons to manacle Ts’eng,and then 
to carry him into one of the cells 
which formed the eastern and 
western sides of the courtyard. 
Even from the outside these places 
looked more like wild-beast dens 
than the dwellings of human beings. 
The roofs were low, and a double 
row of strong wooden palisades, 
reaching from the ground to the 
eaves, guarded them infront. Into 
one of these dungeons, over whose 
portal was inscribed, as if in bitter 
mockery, the motto, “The misery 
of to-day may be the happiness of 
to-morrow,” Ts’eng was carried. 
The coolies, determined to see the 
last of their master, followed him 
in. As they reached the door they 
recoiled as though a blast of a 
charnel- house had rushed out 
against them. Never were human 
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senses assailed by an atmosphere 
more laden with pestilence and 
death. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, however, they mustered. up 
courage to enter, and waited just 
long enough to see their master 
laid on the raised wooden platform 
which extended along the side of 
the den. As they were not allowed 
to do anything for him, and as the 
turnkeys promised that he should 
be looked after, they escaped into 
the open air. 

True to their word, and possibly 
in the hope of a reward, the turn- 
keys applied water to T’s’eng’s face 
and head, and succeeded in re- 
awakening life. At first he began 
to move restlessly, and to moan 
piteously, and then opened his 
lack-lustre eyes. For a moment 
or two he saw nothing, but by de- 
grees his power of conscious sight 
returned, and he looked wildly 
round the cell. His first impres- 
sion was that he had passed into a 
land of eternal punishment, such 
as he had heard Buddhists speak 
of, and he shrieked aloud for mercy. 
The sight, however, of ‘the police- 
man who had served the warrant 
on him, recalled to his recollection 
the circumstances of his arrest ; 
and as his real condition dawned 
upon him, he sank back on the stage, 
overcome with horror and despair. 
How long he Jay in this condition 
he knew not, but he was aroused 
from it by the entrance of the 
prisoners from the courtyard, who 
were being driven in for the night. 
Already the platform was full 
enough, but with these new arrivals 
the overcrowding became excessive; 
and as the weary wretches strug- 
gled with their little remaining 
strength for the places nearest to 
the grating, they jostled Ts’eng, 
and fought across him like wild 
beasts, adding a new horror to his 
misery. The atmosphere of the 
den became also even fouler than 
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before ; and what with the heat 
and stench, Ts’eng began to feel 
feverish and ill. His head ached 
fiercely, his skin burnt, and his 
mouth was dry and parched. In 
his agony he called aloud for water; 
and though at first his cries were 
disregarded, his importunity pre- 
vailed with a prisoner less callous 
than the rest, who filled a tin mug 
from a tub which stood in the 
middle of the cell. The act of 
moving the water caused a fetid 
stench to rise from the slimy sur- 
face of the reservoir ; and so foul 
were the contents of the mug, that, 
though burning with fever, Ts’eng 
could scarcely make up his mind 
to taste them. But thirsty men 
will swallow anything ; and at last 
he drained the cup to its dregs, and 
even returned it to his benefactor 
with grateful thanks. 

All night long he tossed about, 
burning with fever and tortured 
by delirium. His restlessness 
earned for him the anathemas of 
his fellow-prisoners, who, having 
been long inured to the foul at- 
mosphere of the den, slept in com- 
parative quiet. As daylight dawned 
the figures about him mixed them- 
selves up with his delirious dreams, 
which, however, could add nothing 
to the horrors actually presented 
to his eye. Shocking as had been 
the aspect of his feNow-prisoners 
in the courtyard the day before, it 
was nothing to be compared to the 
condition of many of those whose 
weakness had prevented them from 
groping their way into the outer 
air. One group of these were hud- 
dled together at the end of the 

latform, whose emaciated bodies 
and look of fierce agony told only 
too plainly that they were starving. 
One of their number had already 


been released from his tortures by 
death; and the rats, more con- 
scious of the fact than the jailers, 
were gnawing at the only fleshy 
oat of his skeleton-like form. A 
ike fate was the only portal of 
escape left to those about him, 
and eagerly they desired to meet 
it. Ever and anon sleep relieved 
T’s’eng’s eyes from the contempla- 
tion of these horrors, and then in 


*his dreams, as though by a law of 


contraries, he wandered in the 
asphodel meadows of Elysium, sur- 
rounded by every object calculated 
to gratify the imagination and de- 
light the senses. The transition 
from these visions to a perception 
of his actual surroundings was 
sharp and bitter. In moments of 
reason he sought for the means of 
escape from the terrors of his pre- 
sent cell. He knew enough of 
prisons to know that it was in the 
power of the turnkeys to mitigate 
the sufferings of their charges, and 
he knew that money was the key 
to open the door of their sym- 
pathies. He remembered that when 
arrested he had some ten or twelve 
ounces of silver in his pocket, and 
he made up his mind to try the 
effect of these on the turnkey when 
he should come to open the cell in 
the morning. At last that happy 
moment arrived. The man he 
had turned the key on him the 
night before now threw open the 
door, and Ts’eng, in company with 
most of his fellow-prisoners, crawled 
out into the fresher air of the court- 
yard. As the turnkey passed 
through the yard, Ts’eng accosted 
him, and in exchange for the con- 
tents of his purse, procured a 
breakfast which was the feast of 
an epicure compared to the fare 
dealt out to tke common herd.’ 





1 If any should think this description of a Chinese prison overdrawn, we would 
refer them to ‘ China,’ by G. Wiugrove Cook, 1858, ‘ China,’ by Archdeacon Gray,. 
1878 ; and ‘ The Golden Chersonese,’ by Miss Bird, 1882, cum multis aliis. 
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Meanwhile Golden-lilies’ night 
had been scarcely more pleasantly 
spent than her husband’s ; and to 
her also had occurred the idea that 
it would be possible to buy with 
money the consideration of the jail- 
ers. While it was yet early, there- 
fore, she collected all the available 
cash in the house, and set out in her 
sedan-chair for the prison. The head 
jailer received the announcement 
of her name with a cynical smile. 
He had expected that she would 
come and knew well the object of 
her visits. Accustomed to such 
interviews, and to the readiest 
means of turning them to the best 
account, he at first assumed a hard 
and unrelaxing manner, and yield- 
ed only to Golden-lilies’ entreaties, 
when he had drained her resources. 
The upshot, however, of the visit 
was, that ‘T’s’eng was summoned 
before the jailer, and was told that, 
in consideration of his being un- 
tried, he should be removed to an- 
other courtyard, “ where,” said the 
jailer, with something approaching 
a smile, “I hope you will be more 
comfortable than you _probabl 
were last night.” In fulfilment of 
this concession, T’s’eng was led off 
to a neighbouring compound, which 
appeared almost clean and healthy 
in comparison with the one he had 
just left. The prisoners in it also 
were fewer in number, and though 
they were dirty and unshaven, they 
were evidently of a higher class 
than Ts’eng’s late companions. 
They welcomed Ts’eng with some 
attempts at conversation, and per- 
formed various kindly offices for 
him, which, in his weak state of 
health, were more than he had 
either energy or strength to ac- 
complish for himself. One man 
in particular, a stout, cheery-look- 
ing son of Ham, was very kind 
and attentive ; and as the day wore 
on, and they began to know more 
about one another, and the offences 


with which they were severally 
charged, this man did much to 
lighten the cares of all, and of 
Ts’eng in particular, to whom he 
seemed to have taken a liking. Of 
Ts’eng’s prospects—“ as I suppose,” 
he said, “you are willing to be 
liberal with your money,”—he pro- 
fessed to take a hopeful view ; 
while he did not conceal the fact 
that his own career would in all 
probability be quickly cut short, 

“Instigating a rebellion is not 
a crime that finds mercy, even 
though it might be justified, as in 
my case, by the tyranny of the 
local mandarins.” 

“ But if you are without hope, 
how can you possibly be as cheer- 
ful as you are?” replied Ts’eng. 

“ Because I am ‘a philosopher,” 
said Lung—for that was his name ; 
“because I have drunk deep at 
the fountain which inspired Laou- 
tsze, Chwang-tsze, and others, and 
have learnt with them the true 
value of life and the art of living 
and dying.” 

“The men you speak of were 
heretics,” replied Ts’eng, “and 
went so far as even to speak dis- 
respectfully of our great master 
Confucius. Nothing but disap- 
pointment must follow on faith in 
such as those.” 

“You boast yourself in Confu- 
cius, do you?” rejoined Lung. “I 
thought you did when you first 
came in, by your look of misery. 
Now tell me, how does he help you 
in your present difficulty ? Which 
is in the best mental case—you 
who trust in the stereotyped 
phrases of that old formalist, or I 
who follow the. kindly lead of the 
Taouist philosophers? You look 
on the future life with terrified un- 
certainty ; while I, regarding it in 
its true light, see in it but a con- 
tinuance of existence in a new 
shape.” 

“These are all fallacies.” 
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“Show me that they are.” 

“ Did not Confucius say, in an- 
swer to Ke Lu’s question about a 
future state, ‘We do not know 
about life, and how, then, can we 
know about anything beyond the 
grave?’ And if Confucius’s in- 
telligence stopped short with life, 
who can possibly hope to peer be- 
yond it?” 

“And are you really such a 
blind follower of the blind as that 
comes to? Has it never occurred 
to you to ask yourself whence you 
came and whither you are going? 
But I need not put the question 
to you, for if you had, you would 
never tremble so at the bare idea 
of stepping over the brink. To 
me, the knowledge that the execu- 
tioner’s sword will help me to re- 
turn to the Great Mother of all 
things, from whence I came and 
to which, in common with all cre- 
ated things, I must return, is no 
unpleasing prospect. I have play- 
ed my part on this stage. I have 
dreamed my earthly dream, with 
its fancies, its nightmares, and its 
momentsf pleasurable excitement, 
and now I am ready and willing 
to pass into the loving arms of 
the ‘Abyss Mother.’ Here we 
Taouists have the advantage over 
you Confucianists. You strut 
about, talking loudly over the re- 
lations between man and man, 
parents andchildren,and sovereigns 
and ministers—all good things in 
their way—but you forget or close 
your eyes to the fact that existence 
does not end with what we call 
death. You limit your system to 
the short space of man’s life upon 
earth, while we, overleaping all 
bounds of time, claim our right to 
immortality, and step with assur- 
ance into the grave.” 

“ That is all very plausible,” said 
Ts’eng, “ but you have no evidence 
that there is any continuance of 
existence after death. No one has 


ever returned to life to give us hig 
experiences, and your creed on this 
point must of ‘necessity, therefore, 
be merely an assumption.” 

“‘ Nay, itis more than that. Do 
we not see all around us that noth. 
ing in creation is ever absolutel 
destroyed? It suffers ceaseless 
changing, but always exists. Look 
at the wood on a fire: it ceases to 
be wood after the flames have 
consumed it, but it reappears as 
smoke and ashes. Look at the 
leaves which strew the ground in 
autumn; decay transforms their 
shapes, but they do but change 
iuto mould, which again enters in- 
to the life of plants and trees,—and 
so created things go on for ever.” 

“That is a kind of reasonin 
that I don’t understand,” repliol 
Ts’eng. “If you can produce any 
positive evidence that there is a 
future existence, I will believe it ; 
but I cannot accept a faith which 
is based on an analogy of burnt 
wood and decayed leaves. And 
so to call me to take comfort in 
the contemplation of a future state 
of happiness, is like telling a hun- 
gry man to satisfy his appetite 
by thinking of a feast, or a man 
shivering with cold to feel warm 
by imagining a roaring fire.” 

“So this is what it comes to; 
that Confucius serves as a guide 
through life when a man ought to 
be able to guide himself, and de- 
serts you just at the moment when, 
in the face of death, you want 
some staff to support you, and 
some hand to lead you. But here 
comes the jailer, looking more like 
a demon than ever ; he must have 
bad news for one of us.” 

At this moment the jailer en- 
tered with the list of those whose 
names had been marked with the 
vermilion pencil of the emperor 
for immediate execution, and turn- 
ing to Lung, he told him, with- 
out any unnecessary verbiage, that 
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his time had come. The seal thus 
set to the fate of his acquaintance 
was a severe shock to poor T’s’eng. 
His tongue refused to speak, and 
he durst not look on the face of 
the condemned man. But Lung 
was quite unmoved. 

“You see,” he said, addressing 
Ts’eng, “ my race.is run, and I only 
hope that if ever you should be in 
alike position, you may be enabled 
to face the future with the same 
composure that I do, and to place 
as sure 4 faith in the loving ten- 
derness of the Great Mother of us 
all, as that which now, supports 
me.” 

Ts’eng was too much overcome to 
utter a word, but wrung his friend’s 
hands, and with weeping eyes 
watched him led off to be ques- 
tioned by the judge before being 
borne to the execution-ground. 

This event cast a | owe over the 
prison for the rest of the day ; and 
the approach of night, even though 
it entailed a retreat into the close 


and fetid atmosphere of the cell, 


was a relief to all. The next 
morning, immediately after break- 
fast, the jailer paid another visit to 
the courtyard and summoned Ts’eng 
to appear before the magistrate. 
The contrast between his last in- 
terview with his judge and the 
present occasion, covered T's’eng 
with shame and remorse. As he 
entered the judgment-hall he scarce- 
ly ventured to lift his eyes to 
his former host, who was seated 
behind a large table covered with 
red cloth, attended by secretaries, 
interpreters, and turnkeys. He 
thought it just possible that when 
the magistrate recognised him he 
would pay him some consideration. 
But these hopes were rudely dis- 
pelled when two of the execu- 
tioners, who stood at the foot of 
the dais, taking him by the arms, 
forced him on his knees. At the 
VOL. CXXXVIL.—NO, DCCCXXXI. 
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same moment, at a signal from the 
magistrate, one of the secretaries 
read out the accusation, in which he 
was charged with having murdered 
“a wandering pedlar, named Ting.” 

“ Are you guilty of this charge, 
or not guilty?” asked the magis- 
trate, in a cold, clear voice, 

“Not guilty, your Excellency,” 
said T’s’eng, vaguely hoping that 
his denial would be sufficient. 

“Call the witnesses,” said the 
magistrate ; and to T’s’eng’s horror, 
at a sign from the secretary, Tan 
stepped forward and fell on his 
knees. 

“ Now tell us what you know of 
this matter,” said the magistrate. 

Thus adjured, Tan told the whole 
story from beginning to end, and 
though he laid great stress on the 
pressure Ts’eng had put upon him 
to induce him to help to bury the 
body, he, on the whole, made his 
statement plainly and truthfully, 
Still Ts’eng thought it possible that, 
if no other evidence was produced, 
his word would be taken against 
his servant’s,—at all events, the 
only answer that occurred to his 
confused mind was a flat denial. 

“The whole story, your Excel- 
leney, is a lie from beginning to 
end,” he said, “and is iaeentel by 
this man out of spite, in conse- 
quence of my having had occasion 
to flog him for a gross falsehood 
and breach of trust.” The confi- 
dent manner in which Ts’eng made 
this uncompromising assertion, evi- 
dently produced a favourable effect 


on the magistrate, who, turning to 


Tan, asked— 

“Have you any evidence of the 
truth of your story ?” 

“ Well, your Excellency, I can 
show you where we buried the body, 


and where it is at this moment, if 


it has not been removed.” 
At these words Ts’eng, who felt 
the ground slipping from under 
I 
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him, trembled all over, and would 
have fallen forward had not a 
turnkey supported him on his 
knees. These signs of trepidation 
were not unmarked by the magis- 
trate, who ordered two policemen 
to go with Tan to exhume the 
body, and directed Ts’eng in the 
meantime te stand on one side. 
So completely had his nerves now 
forsaken him, however, that to 
stand was impossible, and he was 
therefore allowed to sit huddled 
up against an angle in the wall 
at the side of the court. Here he 
suffered all the mental tortures to 
which weak and cowardly natures 
are susceptible. Shame, remorse, 
and anger all tortured him in 
turns, and dominating all was the 
abject terror which possessed him. 
The knowledge that he was com- 
pletely in the power of others over 
whom he had not the slightest in- 
fluence or control; that he was 
alone without a single friend to 


whom to turn for advice or help ;. 


that he was guilty of the crime 
laid to his charge ; and that death 
at the hand of the executioner 


would in all probability be his 


fate,—was an instrument which 
plagued him with such intensity, 
that it almost bereft him of rea- 


.son. Rocking himself to and 


fro, and moaning piteously, he sat 
the very picture of misery. Other 
cases were called on and disposed 
of, but he heard not a word, and 
was only recalled to consciousness 
by being dragged once again into 


‘the courtyard, and put on his 


knees before the tribunal. He 
knew that this meant that Tan 
had returned, and he instinctively 
felt that the body of the murdered 
man was close beside him, but he 
durst not lookround. Almost life- 
less, he knelt waiting for the first 
words, which seemed as though they 
were never to be uttered. At last 
they’came. 


“Have you brought the body ?” 
“We have, your Excellency,” 
answered Tan, “and here it is ; we 
put it into this coffin as it has been 


dead for some time; shall we 


open it?” 

“Wait,” said the magistrate, 
who was evidently anxious to 
avoid that operation if possible, 
and turning to T’s’eng, he asked, 
“ Do you still deny your guilt ?” 

“No,” replied ‘T's’eng, who had 
now lost all hope ; “ but-I did not 
mean to kill him, it was an acci- 
dent, indeed it was. Oh, have 
mercy on me,” cried the wretched 
man, “and spare my life! Punish 
me in any way, but oh, let me 
live!” 

“Your pitiable cries for mercy,” 
said the magistrate, “only make 
your conduct worse. You had no 
compassion on the man you mur. 
dered and who now lies there in 
evidence against you, and I shall 
therefore have none.on you, I 
sentence you a 

At this moment a sound of 
voices and a rush of persons were 
heard at the other end of the 
courtyard. The magistrate paused 
and looked up, prepared to inflict 
the bastinado on the intruders, 
but their appearance warned him 
that something unusual had hap- 
pened. Golden-lilies led the van, 
and falling on her knees before 
the magistrate, cried— 

“Spare him, spare him, your 
Excellency! it is all a mistake. 
Ting is not dead, but is here.” 

At the sound of Golden-lilies’ 
voice, T's’eng awoke from the trance 
into which he had fallen at the 
magistrate’s rebuke, and _ turned 
his lack-lustre eyes upon his wife. 
Her eager look gave him confi- 
dence, and following the direction 
of her outstretched finger, he be- 
held the old pedlar on his knees. 
But he was still too dazed to 
grasp the situation. 





Meanwhile 
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Golden-lilies’ volubility was un- 
checked. 

“Ask him, your Excellency, 
and he will tell you he is the 
man; that the ferryman told a 
wicked lie ; and that far from hav- 
ing been killed, he has not suffered 
the slightest inconvenience from his 
fall.” 

“But your husband has con- 
fessed that he murdered him,” 
said the magistrate. 

“The ferryman told him he 
had, and he believed him ; but it 
was not true,” urged Golden-lilies ; 
“and just when I thought that 
the darkest hour of my life had 
come, when all hope of seeing my 
husband again alive seemed van- 
ishing, who should knock at our 
door but the pedlar himself. With- 
out waiting to hear his explana- 
tion, I have brought him with me ; 
and now do let my husband go.” 

“Not so fast,” said the magis- 
trate. “I must first satisfy my- 
self that this is Ting,, and then 
I must inquire who that dead man 

onder is, or rather was. Call 
an.” 

At this invocation Tan took up 
his former position on his knees ; 
but in the interval since his last 
appearance he had lost confidence, 
and the turn events had taken 
did not, he saw, clearly reflect so 
brightly on his prospects as they 
did on Ts’eng’s. Ile felt that he 
was compromised, though he could 


' not understand all, and was not 


quite sure how the magistrate 
would, on review, regard his con- 
duct. 

“Do you recognise that man ?” 
asked the magistrate, pointing at 
Ting. 

“Ves, your Excellency; he is 
Ting the pedlar, or his ghost.” 

“But in your evidence you 
charged your master with murder- 
ing Ting, and you swore that you 
buried him; and in support of your 
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assertions you produce a body which 
is not Ting’s, since Ting is here. 
How do you explain this ?” 

“All I can say, your Excel- 
lency, is, that my master ordered 
me to bury Ting; and Lai, the 
ferryman, told me that the man 
I buried was Ting.” 

“ Arrest Lai and bring him be- 
fore me at once,” said the magis- 
trate to a police-runner; “and 
meanwhile wil hear the ped- 
lar’s evidence. Bring him forward. 
Who are you?” 

“‘ My contemptible surname, your 
Excellency,is Ting, and my person- 
al name is ‘ Heavenly Brightness.’ ” 

“Tell me what you know of this 
matter. ' 

“After leaving the house of 
his honour Ts’eng,” said Ting,” 
“TI got into Lai’s ferry - boat 
to cross the lake. On the way 
over I told him the story of the 
fracas at his honour’s door, and 
showed him the silk which had 
been given me. He took a fancy 
to the pattern on it, and bought it 
from me, as well as the basket in 
which I carried it. Nothing else 
happened until just as we got to 
the other shore, when we saw the 
corpse of a man floating in the 
water. As I walked away from 
the shore I turned round and saw 
Lai rowing towards the body. I 
reached home the same evening 
and remained there until to-day, 
when I called at his honour’s 
house. On showing myself at the 
door I was, to my surprise, hurried 
off here, and now I kneel in your 
Excellency’s presence.” 

At this juncture Lai entered. 
The last few weeks’ dissipation 
had not improved his appearance, 
and his ill-concealed terror at 
his present predicament added a 
ghastly paleness to his bleared and 
sallow complexion. 

“How is this,” said the magis- 
trate, “that you have charged an 
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innocent man with murder, and 
have palmed off on him the body of 
some one else as that of the man 
you said he had murdered ?” 

Seeing that circumstances were 
against him Lai was silent. 

“Now listen,” said the magis- 
trate ; “ you, Lai, are the principal 
culprit in this affair. You brought 
an unjust accusation against an in- 
nocent man, and by means of it 
extorted money from him. For 
these crimes I sentence you to re- 
ceive a hundred blows with the 
large bamboo, and to be transported 
into Mongolia for five years. Be- 
cause you, Tan, having connived 
at the concealment of what you 
believed to be a murder, charged 
your master with the murder out 
of a spirit of revenge, I sentence 
you to receive fifty blows on the 
mouth, and fifty blows with the 
large bamboo. And as to you, 
ne though your conduct has 
been bad in attempting to conceal 
what you believed to be your 
crime, and in bribing others to 


[Jan, 


silence,yet, in consideration of your 


imprisonment and of what you have 
gone through, I acquit you.” 
Never were more life-givin 
words uttered than those address 
by the magistrate to Ts’eng. 
Their effect was visible upon him 
physically ; he seemed to grow in 
bulk under their gracious influence, 


and his face reverted from the 


pallor of death to the colour of 
life. 

“May your Excellency live for 
ever,” said he, as he kotowed be. 
fore his judge, who, however, had 
left the judgment-seat before he 
had completed his nine prostra- 
tions. As the magistrate turned 
away from the hall, he met Mr Tso, 
who had come to call upon him. 

“So our friend Tseng has got 
off, I see,” said his visitor. 

“Yes,” said the magistrate, 
“but I have quite come round to 

our estimate of his character. 
He is a poor creature. I sent a 
much finer fellow tothe execution- 
ground yesterday.” 
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Sir Alexander Grant. 


SIR ALEXANDER GRANT. 


Tue year 1884 will probably be 
regarded by the writer who in 
after-years takes up the ‘Story of 
the University of Edinburgh’ as 
the most memorable and impress- 
ive year in the annals of that in- 
stitution. It is hardly too much 
to say that it was in that year 
that the University first became 
fully conscious that it had a his- 
tory, and that teachers and stu- 
dents fully realised that the work 
on which they were engaged was 
connected by continuous develop- 
ment with that which had been 
carried on in or near the same 
place for three centuries. The 
numbers attending the University, 
which had been rapidly increasing 
for several previous years, in that 
year reached a@ maximum never 
previously attained. The year was 
further memorable for the comple- 
tion of the new buildings, by which 
Edinburgh has been provided with 
aschool of science and medicine 
superior to any in Britain, and 
second to very few in Europe. 
And while these results would be 
dwelt on, as marking the highest 
point in material prosperity which 
the University had attained, the 
great tercentenary celebration of 
last April might well stimulate 
the imagination of the writer, and 
claim to be described with the 
rich colouring of histori@ art. 
But he would probably feel that 
the true significance of that event 
is best expressed in the words 
spoken by the Principal in his 
address to the students at the 
opening of the present session. 


‘¢ When we think,” he said, *‘ of the 
unanimous response, of the most cor- 
dial and the most respectful character, 
which our invitations received from 
all the great foreign schools ; when 
we think of that notable assemblage 
of delegates—the greatest inter-aca- 
demic and international gathering 
that has ever been seen—marshalled 
in their varied costumes within the 
Parliament House; when we think 
of those hundred addresses jointly 
testifying that the University of Edin- 
burgh is held in high esteem, that 
the names of its great men are widely 
known, and that it is considered to 
have had a glorious past ; and when 
we recall the eloquent words of so 
many gifted orators, who from various 
points of view brought their contribu- 
tious of sympathy and of praise to 
decorate the occasion,—we cannot but 
feel that no university in the history 
of civilisation has ever been so highly 
honoured as ours.” ! 


And if the writer has the sympa- 
thetic discernment through which 
the characters of men can be read 
in their writings, he will see that 
the feeling of pride which prompted 
these words is entirely impersonal; 
and if he turns to the actual re- 
cords of the celebration, he will 
find that the man to whose imagi- 
nation, practical sagacity, and affec- 
tion for his University the concep- 
tion and realisation of the idea are 
almost entirely due,did not regard it 
as an occasion for personal display, 
but, while performing admirably 
every duty imposed by his position, 
kept himself in the background, and 
left it to the distinguished guests 
of the University to speak to the 
assembled graduates and students, 





1 Address to the Students of the University of Edinburgh, by Sir Alexande 
Grant, Bart., Principal of the University of Edinburgh, &c., &c., delivered on 


28th October 1884. W. Blackwood é& Sons. 
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The writer would then probably 
— of the address delivered by 
the Principal to the students on 
the 28th of October, which, even 
if no other record of him survived, 
would prove that Edinburgh Uni- 
versity was, from the year 1868 
till the year 1884, presided over 
by a man of remarkable qualities 
of heart, mind, and imagination ; 
full of enthusiasm and reverence, 
regulated and controlled by common 
sense and practical sagacity ; dig- 
nified and simple in his bearing ; 
holding a high ideal of what the 
University ought to be, and at the 
same time loving it with loyal affec- 
tion as it actually was; generous 
and kindly in his relations to his 
colleagues, most solicitous for the 
welfare of the students over whom 
he presided, and courteous and con- 
siderate in all his intercourse with 
them; one, too, whocould speak and 
write with grace and power on great 
occasions, as he did with grace and 
playful humour, in which there 
was no sting, on the lighter occa- 
sions of social meetings. Through 
all this memorable year, in the 
relations of the University to the 
outside world, to the men of learn- 
ing and science who came from 
foreign universities, to students 
and graduates, and in the conduct 
of all its internal affairs, he stood 
forth the living representative of 
the spirit of the University. Then, 
when he had just witnessed and 
inaugurated the commencement of 
what he confidently looked for- 
ward to asa new and greater era of 
academic progress, came the stroke, 
tragically sudden and unexpected, 
which deprived the University of 
his great. administrative ability, 
his colleagues of one whom in all 
their relations with him they felt 
to be a personal friend ; the stu- 
dents of the University of one 
who had a heart still young 
enough to sympathise with their 


amusements, while he had the 
wisdom, based on wide culture 
and large intercourse with the 
world, to know and hold before 
them the ideal of character at 
which they should aim ; and which 
took from the social life of Edin. 
burgh one who met all classes 
with simple cordiality and ur- 
banity, and who left upon all who 
came in any way into close con. 
tact with him, an impression of 
intellectual power, of a large heart, 
and of great public spirit,—of one 
exceptionally free from personal 
vanity, ambition, or self-seeking 
of any kind, and who found his 
happiness in doing his duty, in the 
minutest details as well as in the 
largest schemes for its improve- 
ment, to the institution to which 
he came sixteen years before as a 
stranger. 

While it was with the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh that the last 
and longest part of his career 
was identified, and while it is 
there that the sense of his loss. 


is freshest, yet his name is still , 


remembered for excellent work 
done in two other widely different 
spheres. For ten years after tak- 
ing his degree at Oxford he worked 
as a private tutor, and occasion- 
ally as a public examiner there 3. 
and the appreciation of what he 
was and what he did then, was 
shown by the recent bestowal of 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
upon him by the University, and 
by his election as an Honorary 
Fellow of Oriel, the college of 
which’ he was a_ distinguished 
actual Fellow between the years 
1840 and 1859. But more than by 
any outward signs of honour, his 
qualities of mind and heart are 
attested by the lasting affection 
felt for him by contemporaries 
who formerly stood to him in the 
relation of tutor or pupil, or simply 
of fellow-student. Among those 
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with whom he was most intimate 
at Balliol and Oriel, several have 
since obtained distinction in the 
world ; some were cut off at a still 
earlier age, leaving on the memory 
of their friends a deep impression 
of what they had been, and of what 
they were still capable of .becom- 
ing. ‘Those who still survive of 
the men of that time, who were 
jntimate with one another, feel 
that one more of the best among 
their friends — to meet whom 
in later life, on his occasional 
visits to Oxford and London, was 
one of their greatest pledsures— 
has been taken from them. The 
second part of his active career 
was passed in a larger and less 
familiar sphere. From 1859 to 
1868 he filled various important 
educational offices in India, ulti- 
mately becoming Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction and Member of the 
Legislative Council of Bombay. 
Nothing can show the variety and 
versatility of his gifts more than 
his success in a career so differ- 


ent from that of the student 


of literature and philosophy, in 
which he first gained distinc- 
tion. Not only were his services 
to the cause of education in 
India acknowledged in important 
official documents, but his active 
kindness is still remembered by 
some of those who were his stu- 
dents at Elphinstone College. His 
duties in Edinburgh involved a 
complete a from his previous 
work both in Oxford and in India. 
They gave no scope to his admir- 
able powers of teaching, by which 
he won distinction at Oxford. He 
was called upon to administer a 
long-established educational sys- 
tem, not to initiate and organise 
anew one, as he had done in India. 
He had, in the earlier years at least 
of his Principalship, rather to at- 
tend to a number of minute and 
multifarious details, than to at- 
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tempt anything on a great scale. 
But from the first he felt him- 
self identified with the work 
here, as he had done in India: 
he became attached to the Uni- 
versity with that fondness for 
all his surroundings which at 
all times came naturally to him ; 
and he most earnestly desired to 
see it hold a higher place in lit- 
erature, science, and professional 
teaching, than it had at any for- 
mer time. With the expansion of 
the University within the last ten 
years, and the call for new build- 
ings to meet that expansion, he 
recognised a new mode of serving 
it, for which his tact and know- 
ledge of ‘men, his courtesy and 
conciliatory temper, admirably fit- 
ted him; and while it is to the 
munificence of many benefactors 
that the University owes its re- 
cent enlargement, it will be ac- 
knowledged by those associated 
with him in the task of laying the 
claims of the University before 
the public, that the personal influ- 
ence of the Principal was a power- 
ful agent in attracting that munifi- 
cence. Long before it had occurred 


.to any one else, his imagination re- 


cognised the completion of the third 
century in the life of the Univer- 
sity as a great opportunity ; and 
it was by that idea that he was 
stimulated to devote years to the 
composition of his history, which, 
whether it may or may not satisfy 
critics as a work of art, is per- 
haps the greatest literary monu- 
ment ever raised to the honour of 
i university. 

t might at first sight appear 
that this was, in some respects, 
a broken career; and that more 
effectual work might have been 
done and greater distinction acquir- 
ed had his life been passed in one 
sphere of duty. e would cer- 
tainly have taken a still higher 
rank than he now holds among the 
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interpreters of Aristotle and the 
teachers of moral philosophy had 
he continued his career at Oxford. 
Or had he come straight from Ox- 
ford to a professorship in a Scottish 
university, and in that position 
become familiar with the peculi- 
arities» of Scottish education be- 
fore he was called to the Prin- 
cipalship, he would have gained 
an experience which would have 
qualified him better, perhaps, than 
any other man, to initiate and 
direct the reform of our schools 
and universities. But the greater 
distinction as a writer, and the 
special experience which would 
have made the problems of our 
Scottish educational system more 
immediately intelligible to him, 
wouid have been gained with the 
loss of that larger experience and 
discipline which developed all his 

ower both of thought and action. 
Bs one who knew him both in the 
earlier and the latest stage in his 
career, the cultivated Oxford man, 
who from the years 1845 to 1859 
made himself a name imscholarship 
and philosophy, and attached to 
himself so many friends, can be 
recognised as the same in his essen- 
tial qualities and gifts with the 
man who, in after life, obtained so 
great a hold over all those with 
whom he acted,—gaining their 
confidence by his loyalty to the 
cause in which they were jointly 
interested, attaching them to him- 
self by his genial and cordial inter- 
course with them, and impressing 
their imagination with a sense of re- 
served power,—as of one capable of 
fulfilling larger duties in the sphere 
of government and administration, 
had they come in his way, and of 
distinction, as of one who could 
have taken his place easily and 
naturally among the great in the 
sphere both of thought and action. 

A short sketch of his career 
may not be unwelcome ata time 


when the thought of his loss jg 
still vivid among old college friends 
and more recent colleagues, and 
his familiar figure is missed by 
many, with a sense of pain, in the 
streets of Edinburgh. By birih 
he belonged, on the father’s side, 
to an old Scottish family, the 
Grants of Dalvey on Speyside, 
The family estate had been sold 
by his grandfather,and the fortune 
invested in West India property ; 
and from that time the connection 
of the family with Scotland had 
ceased. His uncle, Sir Alexander 
Grant, the sixth Baronet, was well 
known in political circles and in 
London society,had been Chairman 
of Committee in the House of Com. 
mons, and was a prominent men- 
ber of the Carlton Club. His 
mother was of mixed French and 
Scottish extraction, and was the 
daughter of a planter in the Dan- 
ish West Indian island of Santa 
Cruz. It is not perhaps fanciful 
to trace some of the characteris. 
tics which marked him through 
life to his family history. When 
he first came up from school 


‘to Oxford, men remarked under 


the unaffected geniality of his 
manners something of an old- 
fashioned courtesy and distine- 
tion, which has been noticed as 
characteristic of old Scottish fam- 
ilies, and has been supposed to be 
a survival of the historical con- 
nection between France and Scot- 
land. His remarkable freedom 
from prejudice and partisanship, 
and the facility with which he 
adapted himself to new circum- 
stances and new people, come more 
naturally to a Scotchman by de- 
scent, born and educated out of 
Scotland, than either to a home- 
bred Scot or a home-bred English- 
man. Though no man could have 
had less of the assumption which 
the consciousness of good birth 
sometimes imparts to men of in 
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ferior intellectual calibre, yet he 
had a much ‘livelier sympathy 


with the inherited capacity of a 


governing class than with the 
qualities which make men _ suc- 
cessful party politicians ;,and while 
in the best sense of the word 
liberal in his views, he was much 
more interested in imperial ques- 
tions, and in those affecting human 
culture, than in the political strug- 
gles of these later days. He was 
born at New York in 1826, and 
brought almost immediately after- 
wards toEngland. He passed two 
or three years of his childhood in 
the West Indies ; and his earliest 
recollections of the awakening of 
mental interests and of a taste for 
reading were connected with that 
time. After returning to England 
and going to one or two prepara- 
tory schools, he went to Harrow in 
1839, which he entered in the 
lowest form, and left at the head 
of the school in 1844. He must 
have worked hard there, as he 
gained all the great prizes of the 
school for verse and prose composi- 
tion ; but according to his own ac- 
count, all his natural] tastes were 
for outdoor sports and games ; and 
it was only by an effort of will, 
and (it may be added) under the 
influence of that ambition which, 
as he tells the students in his last 
address, is “in youth almost iden- 
tical with virtue,” that he kept 
steadily to his work. He was 
probably kept up to it also by the 
influence of his most intimate 
school friend, Percy Smythe, the 
last Lord Strangford, whose whole 
life, from his boyhood till his early 
death, was one of unceasing mental 
activity. Though Grant left Har- 
row a well-developed scholar on all 
sides, his chief distinction was 
gained in Latin verse,—an accom- 
plishment which in many cases 
has had a special attraction for 
those who in later life have gained 
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honour in action, as it has had for 
others who have become classi- 
cal writers of English prose and 
verse. He gained distinction also 
in games, and especially in the 
great game in which the chief 
renown of Harrow has been won ; 
and for two successive seasons he 
played at Lords in the matches 
against Eton and Winchester. In 
November of 1844 he was elected 
to one of the two open Balliol 
scholarships, the other being gained 
by one whose great knowledge and 
intellectual brilliancy are still fresh 
in the memory of Oxford men, 
H. J. Smith, the late Savilian 
Professor of Geometry. The third 
in the competition was the pres- 
ent Judge Advocate-General. He 
came into residence in the spring 
of 1845, and at once became 
popular with all sets in college— 
reading men and idle men, fast 
men and steady men, men of High 
Church and men of Broad Church 
tendencies, the last of which were 
just at that time beginning to 
assert themselves. But while no 
man enjoyed the amusements and 
social life of the place with more 
zest, his main interest even as an 
undergraduate was intellectual self- 
improvement. He was especially 
fond of the literature which treats 
speculative questions of human in- 
terest with a union of thought and 
imagination : and among his fav- 
ourite prose authors wereColeridge, 
Carlyle, Emerson, and later, in his 
Oxford time, Goethe ; and among 
English poets, Shakespeare, W ords- 
worth, Shelley, and Tennyson. He 
read his Latin and Greek authors, 
to enjoy them and to imbibe their 
spirit, not to gain marks in exam- 
inations ; and the result of this 
mode of reading was, that he was 
placed only in the second class in 
the final examination for his de- 
gree—a class in which, about that 
period, other men appear whose 
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names are better known to the 
world than those of the majority 
of double firsts—among them 
Clough, Mr M. Arnold, Mr Froude, 
and Mr Freeman. He was elected 
in the following year (1849), above 
twelve first-class men, to the open 
Oriel Fellowship, in the award- 
ing of which the Examiners pro- 
fessed to regard originality and 
power of mind, breadth of culture 
and refined scholarship, rather 
than special knowledge. During 
that year, or the year of revolution 
immediately preceding it, the final 
blow had fallen on the fortunes of 
his family, by the unexpected eman- 
cipation of all the slaves in the 
island of Santa Cruz, without any 
compensation being awarded to the 
owners. He had looked forward 
to going to the English bar, and it 
had been an object of his ambition 
to be able, by his success in that 
career, to repair the fortunes of 
his house. But he accepted cheer- 
fully the necessity now imposed 
upon him of. supporting himself, 
and he at once took up the réle 
of a private tutor, by which, in 
conjunction with his fellowship, a 
sufficient income might be made. 
His success was immediate, and 
the result of it may be said to be 
lasting, as he introduced a revolu- 
tion into the traditional teaching 
and studying of what had been 
for forty years the great Oxford 
text-book, the Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle. This had been taught 
to their pupils by private tutors, 
many of them very young men, 
who either repeated with varia- 
tions the tradition they had re- 
ceived from the tutors of a for- 
mer generation, or if they shared 
in the — speculative enthusi- 
asm on ethical and religious sub- 


jects which was then in the air, 
struck out a new tradition for 
themselves. There was much in 
this teaching that was interesting 


and stimulating ; and it served to 
bring out, what is sometimes not 
brought out in the more exact and 
critical study of the great classical 
writers, the vital human meaning 
which they have for all times. 
But it hardly deserved to be 
called moral philosophy, nor would 
it have been regarded ina German 
university as an interpretation of 
Aristotle. No one recognised more 
clearly, or sympathised more with, 
the human and ethical interest 
of the book which he had to ex- 
pound, than Sir Alexander ; but 
he had learned from the lectures 
on the History of Philosophy, 
which shortly before that time had" 
been given in Balliol by the pres- 
ent Master of that college, that 
the book had, in the -first place, to 
be interpreted as an ancient docu- 
ment, in close connection with the 
whole speculative system of Aris- 
totle, with the previous teaching 
of Plato, and with the whole moral 
and political ideas, with the art, 
life, and sentiment, of the Greek 
race. This conception of his task 
imposed upon him a more elaborate 
study of the works of Aristotle 
than perhaps any other Oxford 
man, since Sir W. Hamilton, had 
given to them ; and the result of 
that study was not only that the 
treatise was henceforth taught 
critically and philosophically, but 
that the vital human interest per- 
vading it was recognised as much 
deeper than when the work was 
interpreted vaguely and arbitrarily. 
The fruit of all his study and 
teaching appeared in the publica- 
tion, about the year 1858, of his 
Edition of the ‘ Ethics,’ which at 
once became a standard text-book,. 
and of which a fourth edition was. 
published only about two months 
ago. The permanent value of the 
work may be estimated from the 
fact that, though it has often been 
criticised, no attempt has yet been 
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made to supersedeit. It isnot un- 
likely that an edition of the ‘Ethics’ 
may be produced more critically ex- 
act than that which now occupies 
the field ; but unless it is written 
at the same‘time with as much 
speculative power, as penetrating 
insight, as large a feeling and com- 
prehension of human nature, it will 
not easily displace its older rival. 

During a Christmas vacation, 
while he was still a resident at Ox- 
ford, he had come to visit a college 
friend then living at St Andrews, 
and became intimate with Professor 
Ferrier, to whose second ‘daughter 
he became soon after engaged. He 
and his future father-in-law were 
strongly drawn to one another by 
their common interest in_phil- 
osophy and literature, and by the 
humour, social gifts, and manliness 
of character which characterised 
each of them. Under this influ- 
ence he came to study the meta- 
physical side of philosophy more 
than he had done; and one can 
remember their half-serious, half- 
humorous discussions about their 
readings of Hegel, which they car- 
ried on simultaneously. But to 
Sir A. Grant the human and ethi- 
eal side of philosophy had always 
greater attraction than the abstract; 
and though, as his latest Address 
shows, he retained to the last 
his belief in the value of meta- 
physics, this was due rather to his 
feeling thatin the bigher philos- 
ophy was to be found the answer 
to materialism, than to the interest 
in the “quest for the absolute ” in 
which Ferrier delighted. 

About this time he became a 
candidate for the Professorship of 
Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford, but the claims of an 
older and better known candidate 
were preferred to his. As there 
appeared to be no opening for him 
in England which would enable 
him to marry, he accepted the offer 
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of Sir Charles Trevelyan — who 
saw in him the very qualifica- 
tions needed for the carryiag out 
of his plans for the spread of 
Vernacular education—to accom- 
pany him to Madras; and with 
cheerful courage he began his 
career in India, in what, for a man 
of his powers and attainments, 
might seem the comparatively 
humble post of Inspector of Native 
Schools in the Presidency. His 
friends regretted not only the loss 
to him of a position which he de- 
sired, and for themselves the loss 
of his society, but the loss to 
Oxford of a man who, by his 
teaching and writing, was sure 
to add distinction even to that 
University. The result proved 
not only that what was a_ loss 
to Oxford was a gain to India, 
but that it was also a gain to 
himself,—on the ground which he 
himself lays down in his last 
Address to the students, that “the 
chief good for a man in this world 
is the consciousness of having 
developed and employed the facul- 
ties allotted to him, and of having 
done his duty.” The work in India 
to which he devotes himself, heart 
and soul, from the very first, called 
forth in him latent powers, of 
which he himself had probably 
been unconscious, and for the first 
time afforded a field in which his 
greatest and most original gifts 
might exercise themselves. His 
services and capacity were im- 
mediately recognised, and from 
the Presidency of Madras he was 
soon called to, that of Bombay, 
where in rapid succession he filled 
the posts of Professor of History 
and Political Economy in the 
Elphinstone College, of Principal 
of the College, of Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of 
Bombay, of Director of Public 
Instruction, and of Member of the 
Legislative Council in the Presi- 
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dency. The impression which he 
left of himself in the more import- 
ant of these positions may be seen 
in a minute of the Bombay Uni- 
versity on his leaving India in 
1868, and in a letter of the same 
date from the Secretary of State 
for India to the Governor of the 
Presidency, commenting on his 
last report on public instruction 
in Bombay. The first speaks in 
language which might almost have 
been adopted verbatim sixteen 
years afterwards by the Senatus 
of the University of Edinburgh, 
of “his ability in administration; ” 
of “his important suggestions and 
effective aid in the revision of the 
rene of the University, especi- 
ally as bearing on the extension, ar- 


*rangement, and balance of the 


studies which it prescribes”; of “his 
temper and tact when discharging 
the duties of the chair,” and “ of 
his extensive influence with the 
public in the matter of endow- 
ments and beneficiaries.” The lat- 
ter recognised “the clearness and 
moderation of his report,” “ the so- 
lidity and reality of his adminis- 
tration” ; it speaks of “the nerve 
required to strike off nearly 1700 
from the number (on paper) of 
English-learning pupils, and of the 
just confidence entertained that 
this was done in the interests of 
real English education,” and con- 
cludes with expressing “ concur- 
rence in the just remarks recorded 
by your Excellency in Council, rela- 
tive to the very valuable services 
rendered by Sir A. Grant to the 
cause of Education in India.” One 
phrase in the Duke of —. 
despatch, “solidity and reality,” 
admirably characterises one great 

uality in all Sir Alexander’s work. 

e was a great master of detail, 


and capable of great industry in 
acquiring that mastery. But he 
had over and above that practical 
gift the larger imagination and en- 
thusiasm which imparts a soul to 
the minutest details, by seeing how 
they minister to some noble and 
beneficent end. Like all the best 
and ablest men who have borne a 


prominent part in Indian affairs, © 


he had a most loyal confidence in 
the justice and beneficence of the 
English rule in India. He be- 
lieved it to be conducive both to 
the greatness of England and to 
the wellbeing of the Indian people. 
He had also a sanguine belief in 
the effect of high intellectual cul- 
ture in making men reasonable. 
He hoped that the result of im- 
parting Western ideas through 
Western culture to the ablest and 
most influential among our Eastern 
subjects, would be the strengthen- 
ing of the bond which unites India 
to England. But if it should not 
be so, he had a magnanimous sym- 
pathy with the magnanimous words 
of a former Governor of Bombay, 
which he quotes in a lecture’ de- 
livered by him in 1862 :— 
‘*General Briggs one day observing 
in the corner of Mr Elphinstone’s tent 
a pile of printed Marathi books, asked 
him what they were meant for. ‘To 
educate the natives,’ said Mr Elphin- 
stone, ‘but it is our high-road back 
to Europe.’ General Briggs replied, 
*Then I wonder that you, as Governor 
of Bombay, have set it on foot.’ Mr 
Elphinstone answered coolly, ‘ We are 
bound under all circumstances to do 
our duty by them.’” 
It was this union of strong realism 
with elevated idealism which was 
the secret of Sir Alexander’s suc- 
cess in practical affairs. Is it not 
the secret of greatness in every 
sphere of action ? 





’ How the Ancient Romans Governed their Provinces: A lecture delivered 
before the Bombay Mechanics’ Institution, on the 17th of January 1862, by 
Sir A. Grant, Bart., &c. Bombay, 1862. 
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On leaving Bombay in 1868, he 
spoke of the years passed there as 
the happiest in his life. He made 
many new friends, among them Sir 
Bartle Frere,—-the bond that united 
them being one of mutual regard 
and of mutual confidence. He 
enjoyed the society of all classes 
with whom he was brought into con- 
tact,—soldiers and civilians, mer- 
chants and missionaries, Europeans 
and natives. It might seem at 
first sight to require explanation 
why he left a position so congenial 
to him in every way, and a post 
of great influence and distinction, 
for a new sphere, which could 
scarcely afford equal scope for his 
practical originality, and was at 
the same time ready to sacrifice 
a handsome income for one, at 
that time almost ludicrously in- 
adequate to the position which 
he was called upon to fill. The 
explanation is, that while interest 
in his work always constituted a 
great part of his happiness, the 
strength of his affection for his 
family constituted a still more 
essential part of it. Part of the 
price paid for our pride of empire 
is the pain of family separation, 
which life in India imposes on 
many brave men and tender- 
hearted women. The loss of two 
of their children in India had been 
a great sorrow to him and to Lady 
Grant, and the necessity of a long 
separation from the others had 
been thus painfully impressed upon 
them. Thus, when the electors to 
the Principalship of Edinburgh 
University, on the death of Sir 
David Brewster, invited him to 
accept the vacant office, he will- 
ingly consented. The position of 
Principal in a Scottish University 
is very different from that of the 
Head of a college at Oxford or 
Cambridge. It is sometimes spoken 
of invidiously as a merely orna-, 
mental position, or, in a more com-, 
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limentary style, as a position of 
earned or scientific leisure. It is 
a doubtful question whether the 
oftice of Principal ought to be com- 
bined with any teaching duties. 
Probably the disadvantages of such 
acombination would, in most cases, 
predominate over its advantages. 
But in his case it would have been 
a gain to himself and a very great 
gain to the University. For him- 
self, it would have supplied a con- 
stant ad regular stimulus to his 
speculative originality and literary 
accomplishment ; it would have 
added a new and original element 
to the teaching power of the Uni- 
versity. But the especial advan- 
tage of this union would have 
been, that it would have enabled 
him to realise, by practical ex- 

erience and actual contact, what 
It is so difficult for one who has 
neither studied nor taught in a 
Scottish University to realise,—the 
strength and the weakness of its 
teaching, and the peculiar charac- 
teristics of Scottish students. It 
was known to be in accordance 
with his own wish, that the teach- 
ing of asubject which then seemed 
to be unappropriated should be 
assigned to him; but the legiti- 
mate objection to any infringe- 
ment of the rights of one of the 
existing chairs, though they had 
for some time been unexercised, 
and the almost morbid jealousy 
which exists in Scotland against 
any plurality of offices, prevented 
that arrangement. At a much 
later time, when the temporary ill- 
ness of the late Professor of Greek 
made it necessary that his classes 
should be taught by a substitute, 
he wey undertook the duty. 
He enjoyed the work extremely ; 
he thoroughly liked the students, 
and they ri liked him and 
heartily appreciated his teaching. 
The growing interest which he 
felt in them, and his admiration 
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for their best qualities, was un- 
doubtedly increased by this actual 
contact with them. And although 
he continued to the last earnest 
in his desire to see the teach- 
ing of the Arts Faculty reformed, 
his views as to what the actual re- 
forms ought to be, became consid- 
erably modified. Though he recog- 
nised, almost as soon as he entered 
on his office, the fact that it was 
one rather of outward dignity than 
of actual power, he soon learned 
it could be made one of great 

ractical usefulness and influence. 

f he could not effect immediate re- 
forms by the exercise of authority, 
he could prepare the way for more 
complete and matured reforms by 
the exercise of persuasion. He 
made himself;thoroughly master of 
the multifarious business of the 
University. He presided over and 
took the most active part in all 
the committees into which the 
Senatus is divided for the conduct 
of business. Asthe one permanent 
member in the University Court, 
and asthe member most conver- 
sant with the affairs of the Univer- 
sity, he had naturally the greatest 
weight in its counsels. No man 
could have presided over the meet- 
ings of the Senatus- with more tact, 
temper, and patience. He had an 
immediate perception of what was 
important and unimportant, rele- 
vant and irrelevant, in its discus- 
sions. His quiet sense of humour 
was of use to him in this position. 
It will happen occasionally in a 
body of men, the majority of whom 
give their minds chiefly to their 
special subject, that when they 
meet for the consideration of 
their common business, individuals 
among them will talk at ran- 
dom, and that members of the 
Arts Faculty will imagine that 
they know better what is good 
for the Medical Faculty than they 
do themselves, and vice versd. On 





these rare occasions the Principal 
had apparently the power of ab- 
stracting himself from what was 
going on, and of appearing to wake 
up when there was a temporary 
lull in the debate, quietly remark- 
ing, “ Had we not better go on to 
the next business.” One of his 
greatest services to the University 
was the changed relation between it 
and the city of Edinburgh, which is 
to be wien Be: almost entirely to his 
influence. There had been an old 
standing feud between the aca- 
demic body and the civic powers 
in the community. There is a 
natural tendency for such bodies 
to misunderstand one another, 
and for each of them to exag- 
gerate the misunderstanding. Even 
the virtues of the Scotch are 
more allied to the combative ele- 
ment in their composition than to 
the spirit of conciliation. Each 
party thought it a point of honour, 
as wellas a natural gratification, to 
perpetuate the misunderstanding. 
There was nothing weak or unduly 
 sqpuae: | in the Principal’s temper. 

ecould be combative, if neces- 
sary, and would do what was for 
the interest of the University, 
without fear or regard to favour, 
But his whole nature was eminent- 
ly peace-loving, conciliatory, and 
reasonable. Asa man of academic 
culture, and a man of the world, he 
could sympathise with both sides, 
But he saw that it was not only 
the interest but the duty of the 
University that this misunder- 
standing should cease. He made 
himself the medium of uniting the 
academic body with all classes of 
the community; and the completion 
of the new buildings isa standing 
monument of his success. Another 
and still more important change 
of spirit in the University, which, 
if it is not fully accomplished, is, 
it may be hoped, more near ac- 
complishment than it has been be 
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fore, is due to him. In Scottish 
universities and Scottish schools, 
the principle of individuglism has 


had a too exclusive predominance.. 


Each teacher and each professor 
was supposed to fight for his own 
hand, and to be the jealous guar- 
dian of the interests and the claims 
of his own subject. The aim of 
the Principal was that, while in- 
dividual interests and susceptibili- 
ties should have their due plaee, 
all should act harmoniously to- 
ether for the good of the whole. 
hether this feeling will be per- 
manent and practically operative 
remains to beseen. In the changes 
which await the universities, espe- 
cially in the adjustment of the 
due balance between rival studies, 
his moderating influence will be 
sorely missed. It is impossible 
that any one else can, before these 
changes come, gain so absolutely 
the confidence of all his colleagues 
as he did, by the faithful discharge 
of all his duties during sixteen 
years. That confidence was not 
given merely to his administrative 
ability and power of mind, but was 
the result of a conviction, which 
grew stronger and stronger every 
year, that in the performance of 
all his public duties, he was not 
actuated by any thought of self, 
by any desire of popularity, or even 
by that “last infirmity ” of strong 
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natures—the love of power—but 
solely by the love.of his Univer- 
nity and his care for its welfare. 

he limits of this article do not 
admit of any criticism of his various 
writings beyond what has been al- 
ready indicated. One word, how- 
ever, may be allowed on his latest 
writing, which was not given to 
the world till after his death. In 
his last Address future generations 
of students and professors will see, 
better even than in his more elabor- 
ate works, the true image of the 
man. They will there find the ripe 
fruit of all his early culture, and of 
all his mature experience. He was 
one of those to whom the fine line 
of Horace, full as so much of his 
later writing is of wise reflection, 
and true human feeling, 


‘* Lenior et melior fis accedente senecta,” 


was peculiarly applicable. As he 
grew in power, he grew also in 
gentleness. Those, too, who knew 
him in the freshness of his youth- 
ful vigour, and the charm of his, 
youthful enthusiasm, will feel as 
they read that Address, that at no 
time of his career was his heart 
greater and more true, his intellect 
more powerful, his whole view 
of life more pure and elevated, 
than at the time when he was so 
suddenly and unexpectedly taken 
away. 
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THE END OF THE STRUGGLE. 


Tue second autumn session of trenchment, and Reform, an extra. 
Mr Gladstone’s Government will and abnormal expenditure of at 
fill a memorable place in the Par- least £5,000,000 would be added 
liamentary history of the country to the naval estimates of the next 
—memorable not only forthe work few years. The jubilant demon- 
accomplished, but for the mode and strators of Mid-Lothian and Hyde 
means of its accomplishment. Park as little foresaw such a finan- 

Parliament was summoned in cial termination of the autumn 
order that the Lords, duly im- session as they did the arrange- 
pressed by the agitation of the ment, or compromise, or capitula- 
recess, might be intimidated into tion, as they variously describe it, 
passing the Franchise Bill by itself by which, and by which alone, the 
and without delay, while the House Franchise Bill became law. Start- 
of Commons would find sufficient ling and important, however, as is 
occupation in voting the necessary the addition to our naval expendi- 
supplies for the Egyptian and ture thus asked for, the principle 
South African expeditions. which underlies it is still more so, 

The only distinct statement on and must entail far greater sacri- 
the subject of Reform in the fices than those named by Lord 
Queen’s Speech was, “ The Bill for Northbrook and Sir Thomas Bras- 
the extension of the Parliamentary sey. To suppose that our naval 
Franchise will at once be intro- strength can be rendered equal to 

. duced ;” and the speech of Mr that of France and Italy combined, 
Gladstone on the Address was our foreign coaling-stations and 
generally and justly understood as our home commercial ports ade- 
a direct warning to the House of quately protected, at a cost of only 
Lords that they should pass that £5,000,000 above our ordinary an- 
measure irrespective of any bill nual navy estimates, is to indulge 
for the necessary redistribution of in the idlest of dreams; and to 
seats, or incur the indignation of pretend to achieve these great and 
an outraged people. vital objects, and then allow them 

Such was the Ministerial pro- to remain for years unaccom- 
mme. What really happened? plished, is to invite the disaster 

The House of Commons, indeed, which would then have been made 
voted the supplies for the Nile merely the pretext for unavailing 
and the Bechuanaland expeditions, expenditure. 
but, before it adjourned, had to Ihe country, therefore, will, in 
listen to a long and dreary cata- our opinion, have to date from the- 
logue of administrative shortcom- recent autumn session the addition 
ings and deficiencies delivered on of from £1,500,000 to £2,000,000 
the part of the Admiralty by its a-year to its naval expenditure, 
new Secretary, Sir Thomas Bras- while the extraordinary and per- 
sey, and to face the unpleasant sistent blundering of the Govern- 
fact that as the result of fouryears’ ment in Egypt will prevent for: 
administration of affairs by a Gov- years to come any diminution of 
ernment pledged to Peace, Re- our army estimates—if, indeed,. 
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their policy there and elsewhere 
does not necessitate an absolute 
increase. ‘This growth of expendi- 
ture, coincident, as we believe it 
will be, with a diminution of rev- 
enue, will bring Government and 
Parliament in a year or two face 
to face with the whole question of 
our fiscal system—the most deli- 
cate and most dangerous of all 
problems to be submitted to the 
arbitrament, in the last resort, of 
the newly enfranchised millions. 
The doctrinaires of the Cobden 
Club will probably before long 
bitterly regret that they obstinate- 


_ly adhered to their theories, when 


they might have modified them to 
meet the obvious change of circum- 
stances and popular feeling, while 
retaining the cardinal principle of 
a tariff for revenue and not for 
protection. We earnestly hope 
that the Conservative party will 
be willing and able to place before 
the new constituencies a reason- 
able scheme of fiscal readjustment, 
by which the glaring injustice and 
absurdity of less than £20,000,000, 
out of a total of £135,000,000 
raised by taxation for imperial and 
local purposes, being received at the 
Custom House, will be remedied. 
It is, we are convinced, a delu- 
sion to suppose that the doctrines 
of political economy or the system 
of free imports are popular with 
democracies, whether in the Old or 
the New World ; and that after 
1886 the House of Commons will 
represent the democracy of the 
United Kingdom, with whatever 
safeguards and counterpoises, we 
hold to be an indisputable political 
fact. In that year our Constitu- 
tion will exhibit the untried and 
unique combination of a hereditary 
Monarchy, a_ hereditary Second 
Chamber, and a democratic House 
of Commons ; and yet we are bold 
to say that the dangerous experi- 
VOL, CXXXVII.—NO, DCCCXXXI. 
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ment will succeed, and that, owin 
to the gradual process by whic 

the last and greatest change in the 
representative system has been ar- 
rived at, and the happy blending 
of courage and caution which pre- 
sided over the final rearrangement 
of the electoral areas, King, Lords, 
and Commons will still continue 
to play their proper and distinctive 
5 in the government of this 

istoric empire. 

In support of this cheerful view 
of the future, we would direct at- 
tention to some of the circumstan- 
ces attending the recent treaty of 
peace, and to the leading provisions 
of the new representative Consti- 
tution. 

In our last number we cited a 
remarkable article in the ‘ Daily 
News’ to show that Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
in accepting the olive-branch ten- 
dered to them publicly on the 17th, 
and privately with fuller and more 
satisfactory explanations on the 
morning of the 18th of November, 
did not derogate from the position 
originally assumed and _ consist- 
ently maintained throughout the 
struggle by the House of Lords ; 
but as attempts have since been 
made, by politicians differing so 
widely as Mr Chaplin and Mr 
John Morley, to represent the 
agreement as a surrender on the 
part of the Conservative leaders, 
we here reproduce the deliberate 
conclusion of that able organ of 
metropolitan Liberalism, which ex- 
presses the exact and literal facts 
of the case :— 

‘‘The Government have receded 
from the demand that the undertak- 
ing of the Peers to pass the Franchise 
Bill shall be a condition precedent of 
the submission to the Conservative 
leaders of the Redistribution Bill. 
The latter must be ‘seen and ap- 
proved’ by Lord Salisbury before he 
will enter into any arrangement ; so 
K 
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that the freedom of action of the 
Peers is completely reserved.” ' 

Yes—the freedom of action of 
the Peers is completely reserved ; 
but can the same be said of the 
freedom of action of the Commons 
with respect to the Redistribution 
of Seats Bill? By the most extra- 
ordinary volte-face known to our 
parliamentary history,the struggle, 
commenced a few months ago by 
an arrogant Minister and an angry 
majority in the Lower House, for 
the purpose of ousting the Upper 
House from all jurisdiction in the 
great question of Parliamentary 
Reform, has ended by respecting 
the rights of the latter, and sub- 
mitting those of the former to 
the previous control and decision 
of the leader of the Tory, major- 
ity in the victorious House of 
Lords ! 

The futility of Mr Gladstone’s 
alleged precedent in the case of 
the Trish Church was apparent to 
everybody. ‘There the measure 
had been thoroughly discussed and 
voted upon by both Houses of 
Parliament, and when an appa- 
rently irreconcilable , difference of 
opinion on one or two points of 
detail not affecting the principle 
of the measure was found to 
exist, the leaders of both parties 
in the House of Lords met and 
agreed to a compromise ; but here, 
before the bill is even introduced, 
it is submitted to the previous 
udgment and criticism of the 
i of the Opposition in both 
Houses of Parliament, and is only 
allowed to see the light after its 
reputed parents have divested 
themselves of all power to change 
or modify any of its provisions 
which either found favour with, 
or were inserted by, Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote. 





[Jan. 


Our parliamentary records ma 
be ransacked in vain for any outk 
capitulation on the part of the 
Executive Government ; and while 
we will not withhold our tribute 
of approbation for the self-controk 
and self-abnegation thus displayed. 
at the last moment by Mr Glad- 
stone, we must resolutely assert. 
that the honours and substantial 
fruit of the campaign rest with 
the Opposition and the House of 
Lords. The history of the words. 
“seen and approved,” as quoted. 
by the ‘Daily News,’ admirably 
illustrates and explains the actual 
situation. In the ancient and 
picturesque city of Coblenz is. 
still to be seen the Castor-Brun- 
nen, with its original inscription, 
“An 1812. Mémorable par la 
campagne contre les Russes. Sous 
la Préfecturat de Jules Doagan ;” 
and the Russian General St Priest’s. 
famous addition to it, “Vu et 
approuvé par nous Commandant 
Russe de la ville de Coblenz. Le. 
ler Jan. 1814.” 

So on the back of the Redistri- 
bution Bill appear, indeed, the 
names of Mr Gladstone, Lord 
Hartington, and other Ministers ;. 
but underneath them are legible to 
the mental eyes of every member 
of the House of Commons the 
words—“ Seen and approved by 
us, Salisbury and Stafford North- 
cote.” <A greater triumph, we ven- 
ture to say, was never won by the 
calm courage and wise persever- 
ance of an Opposition. 

But it may be said—it has been 
said—Of what value is the victory 
when it ends in a political revolu- 
tion? Tothis question the answer, 
as it seems to us, is twofold. First, 
the revolution was virtually ac- 
complished when the House of 
Lords last July accepted Lord 





' Daily News, November 19, 1884. 
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Cadogan’s resolution.® Thencefor- 
ward a uniform household fran- 
chise for the three kingdoms be- 
came inevitable, and with it that 
close approach to equal electoral 
divisions which the prescience of 
Lord Beaconsfield had detected 
and announced as its necessary 
consequence in 1874. ‘ No one,” 
said Lurd Beaconsfield, “can deny 
that the consequence of adopting 
the recommendations of the hon- 
ourable member for the Border 
boroughs, and enfranchising these 
classes, is, that practically we must 
look also to the redistribution of 
seats at the same time. No one 
can deny that in so doing we must 
move in the direction of electoral 
districts. Why, all our late legis- 
lation for the last forty years with 
respect to parliamentary reform 
and the distribution of seats has 
been leading to electoral districts ; 
and although I, for one, should 
think it a great misfortune if we 
entirely destroyed all local influ- 
ences and distinctions — although 
I believe, if we did, we should very 
much weaken the spirit and char- 
acter of the country—and although 
I hold that we ought to cling as 
much as possible to maintaining 
those local influences and distinc- 
tions,—still it is impossible not to 
see that if you do reconsider and 
redistribute political power in def- 
erence to these views, you must 
to a great extent be approaching 
electoral districts.” * We can only 
wonder at the judicial blindness 
of Conservatives like Mr Chaplin, 
who proclaim themselves favour- 
able to household suffrage in the 
counties, and then shrink back in 
horror and alarm at the measures 
rendered necessary to carry their 
principles into practical effect. 

A close approach, therefore, in 
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Lord Beaconsfield’s words, to elec- 
toral districts being inevitable, the 
only question remaining to be con- 
sidered is, Does the Redistribution 
Bill, as settled by the leaders of 
both parties, make the necessary 
change in the depositaries of elec- 
toral power with adequate impar- 
tiality and fairness? To answer 
that question properly, the bill 
must be considered in conjunction 
with and in the light of the 
Franchise Bill, and the instrue- 
tions to the Boundary Commis- 
sioners ; and so regarding it, we 
answer the question in the affirma- 
tive. Under the various franchises 
continued or created by the Fran- 
chise Act, nearly every man of legal 
age who has any settled dwelling, 
whether he pays rent for it or not, 
may have the franchise ; and the 
object of the Redistribution Bill, 
and the work of the Boundary 
Commissioners, is to recast, within 
certain definite lines, the urban and 
rural constituencies, so as to give 
—due regard being had to popu- 
lation and geographical considera- 
tions—a fair representation to the 
various pursuits and industries of 
the nation. 

Short of equal electoral districts, 
which do not appear to have found 
favour with any responsible states- 
man, two modes, and two only, 
suggest themselves for effecting the 
desired object: one, the rough- 
and-ready way of separating urban 
from rural populations—by group- 
ing towns and boroughs ; the other, 
the more elastic, and, as it seems 
to us, more complete and satisfac- 
tory method of dividing both ur- 
ban and rural constituencies (with 
certain specified exceptions) into 
single-membered divisions. 

To the system of grouping,under 
existing circumstances, an objec- 





1 Speeches of the Earl of Beaconsfield, vol. i. p. 361. 
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tion on principle arises in limine. 
So long as there was a substantial 
difference between the borough and 
the county franchises, there could 
be no valid objection on principle 
to abstracting towns from the 
county and linking them together 
in a group of boroughs ; but now, 
when the franchise is uniform, on 
what principle can the intervening 
district, containing in many in- 
stances large villages with a manu- 
facturing or mining population, be 
omitted from the group and re- 
tained in the county? Indeed it 
would often happen that the town, 
the centre of an agricultural dis- 
trict, would have more real affinity 
to, and a closer connection with, 
the county out of which it is pro- 
posed to take it, than the village 
a few miles off, which, containing 
a factory or works of some kind, 
would be left in it. If, in addition 
to this initial objection, the prac- 
tical difficulty which would attend 
any attempt to 'segregate the un- 
represented towns from the coun- 
ties be taken into consideration— 
and a glance at Sir John Hay’s 
ingenious map attached to his 
scheme of grouping will show how 


great that difficulty is—we are: 


riven to the conclusion that the 
object aimed at can best be accom- 
plished by the method adopted by 
the bill,—one-membered constitu- 
encies. 

In a system of representation 
which is based on uniformity, it is 
no small advantage,when you come 
to reconstruct the constituencies, 
to adopt a principle which is ca- 
pable of application to the whole 
country, town and county alike ; 
and this advantage is gained by 


the scheme of the bill. It is said, , 


indeed, that we owe it to the inter- 
vention of our leaders, and that 
the Government are pledged to its 
maintenance ; but whether that be 


so or not, we advocate it as the 
best and most statesmanlike solu. 
tion of the many difficulties sur- 
rounding the whole question of 
redistribution. 

Let us consider, in the first 
place, its probable operation in 
the borough constituencies. At the 
outset, the anomaly of the excep. 
tion of eighteen large borvaghe 
from the rule encounters us; and 
while we understand the motives 
which induced the Government to 
make that exception, it appears to 
us quite indefensible, and irrecon- 
cilable with the impartial applica- 
tion of the principle. We shall 
assume, therefore, that the excep- 
tion will disappear in committee, 
and the principle of one-membered 
seats be established throughout the 
borough as well as the county con- 
stituencies. First, then, as to the 
advantages of thesystem. To the 
electors a sense alike of their 
responsibilities and privileges is 
brought more closely home. In the 
large areas of our existing two or 
three membered constituencies, ex- 
perience shows at every election an 
immense number of voters who 
will not take the trouble of going 
to the poll—actuated, no doubt, 
by the feeling that in so vast an 
electorate it is a matter of practi- 
cal indifference whether they vote 
or not. In this way thousands 
of the more quiet, moderate, and 
least partisan electors in our great 
towns habitually refrain from ap- 
proaching the ballot-boxes. The 
fact is too notorious to need 
proof ; but it may be pointed out, 
that even in 1880, when political 


excitement was stirred to its very - 


depths, in Glasgow not less than 
20,000 voters out of 57,000 on the 
roll abstained from voting; im 
Manchester, 16,000 out of 61,000 ; 
in Finsbury, 17,000 out of 45,000 ; 
while in the Tower Hamlets, where 
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four candidates stood, the two suc- 
cessful ones polled 12,020 and 
11,720 respectively, out of a con- 
stituency of 41,000. The recent 
election for Hackney points the 
same moral still more emphatically; 
which is further enforced by the 
far larger proportionate number 
who poll, as a rule, in the smaller 
boroughs, where each voter feels 
his own vote may be of some 
practical importance to the cause 
which he, however temperately, 
espouses. 

To the candidates, the relief, 
social, physical, and pecuniary, is 
enormous. By the subdivision of 
the great county areas, with their 
vast prospective electorates, into 
manageable constituencies, it will 
still be possible for representatives 
of that most valuable class, the 
untitled English and Scotch gentle- 
men, of whom the late Mr Henley 
was so admirable a specimen, to 
find their way to St. Stephen’s, and 
to retain their seats there with- 
out imposing too severe a strain 
on their health or their resources, 
And similarly, in the greater bor- 
oughs their representation will be 
brought within the reach of many 
a man, well qualified to represent 
his fellow-citizens, who at present 
cannot face the alarming expense, 
or still more alarming demands on 
his time and strength, which have 
to be met by members for places 
like Lambeth or Liverpool, Glas- 
gow or Marylebone. 

This last consideration brings us 
to notice the chief objection which 
has been urged against the division 
of boroughs—its supposed tend- 
ency to “degrade” or “ vestrify ” 
the House of Commons. Here, 
for once, we find ourselves in full 
agreement with Sir Charles Dilke, 
whose argument at Aylesbury on 
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this head we are happy to repro- 
duce :— 


‘*The opponents of the single-mem- 
ber system assume as beyond argu- 
ment what they call ‘the degradation 
of the House.’ Now I do not admit 
that the single-member system will 
return ‘vestrymen,’ in the bad sense 
of the word. Where the local man 
is returned, he will generally be the 
best local man ; while local jealousies 
will often exclude the local man, and 
cause all to agree in the selection of a 
seatless statesman from afar. Under 
the single-member system the House 
will, I am convinced, contain a far 
more varied, complete, and truthful 
representation of the country than it 
has ever held before.”! 


We are likewise in accord with 
him when, arguing against those 
who would, while applying the 
single-member system to coun- 
ties, exempt the towns from its op- 
eration, he exclaimed, “ It must be 
everywhere ornowhere. Sauce for 
the goose, sauce for the gander!” 
Quite so; but it is precisely 
in this respect of thoroughness 
that the bill, as drawn, fails, and 
is open in our opinion to serious 
criticism and objection. Why are 
boroughs with a population be- 
tween 50,000 and 165,000 exempt 
from the operation of this salutary 
rule? The only reason suggested 
rather than urged by Mr Glad- 
stone in introducing the bill—viz., 
the existence in many towns of a 
unity of municipal life—would ap- 
ply with at least equal force to 
all the towns except the metropol- 
itan boroughs, which are above the 
line ; and in justice alike to the 
counties and to the larger boroughs, 
we claim with Sir Charles Dilke the 
impartial application of the princi- 
ple to all constituencies which are 
susceptible of it. To illustrate the 
absurdity of the proposed maimed 
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adoption of the system, we will 
cite its results in one midland 
county—Leicester. Herethe num- 
ber of members to be returned—six 
—remains unchanged ; but its two 
county divisions—the South with 
a population of 90,000, the North 
with 110,000—are to be divided 
into four single-member districts ; 
while Leicester, with a population 
larger than either, 123,000, is to 
remain, like the French republic, 
one and undivided. One effect of 
this glaring anomaly will be, that 
the county electors will be able to 
vote for only one member, while 
the borough elector will wield and 
exercise a dual vote. We shall be 
much surprised if the counties and 
the larger boroughs are content 
that the electors of this privileged 
class of boroughs shall possess dou- 
ble the voting-power conferred on 
the rest of the electorate of the 
United Kingdom. The simple 
and obvious: way of curing this 
injustice would be to divide 
the boroughs in question into 
two constituencies; but if any 
good reason can be shown, which 
we doubt, for their retention un- 
divided, then their electors should 
be allowed to give only one vote 
apiece. We sincerely hope that 
this blot in the scheme is not one 
of the vital principles of the meas- 
ure to which the Government and 
the leaders of the Opposition are 
irretrievably committed. 

The only other important feature 
of the bill to which we think ex- 
ception may fairly be taken, is the 
increase of the number of members 
by twelve—in order, nominally, to 

ve the required addition to Scot- 

and, but in reality to purchase the 
assent of Ireland and Wales to the 
whole scheme without offending 
either Scotland or England. The 
motive is paltry, the proposal ob- 
jectionable. It is not many years 


ago since a strong Select Commit- 
tee, presided over by Mr Headlam, 
reported unanimously in favour of 
building a new House of Commons, 
on the ground that the existin 
Chamber, with its division lob- 
bies, galleries, and offices, was in- 
sufficient for the wants and re. 
quirements of members. Nothing 
has occurred since then to diminish 
those wants and requirements ; on 
the contrary, members are compell- 
ed to spend many more hours in the 
House than they did then, and the 
demands for space and accommo- 
dation in the Peers’, the Reporters’, 
and the Strangers’ galleries are 
constantly increasing, while the 
atmospheric condition of the divi- 
sion lobbies on the occasion of an 
great division is scandalously bad. 
On merely physical and structural 
grounds, therefore, the proposal 
ought to be resisted. 
But when Mr Gladstone’s and 
Lord Hartington’s recent com- 
laints of the garrulity of mem- 
ers, and the consequent impedi- 
ments placed in the way of the 
proper despatch of business, and 
the certainty that the further de- 
mocratisation of the House of Com- 
rons will lead to further loquacity, 
are taken into consideration, the 
more preposterous will the proposal 
to add to the numbers of the House 
appear. With the exception of 
Mr Parnell and his followers, who 
naturally encourage any measure 
which facilitates obstruction and 
increases confusion, we doubt 
whether any section of the House 
is favourable to this method of 
securing a fair proportion of repre- 
sentation between the component 
arts of the kingdom. In our 
ast number we indicated the mode 
by which, in our judgment, that 
desirable end could best be ob- 
tained, and to it we adhere. By 
bringing the representation of Ire- 
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jand down to that sanctioned by 
the Act of Union, and by slight- 
ly diminishing the superabundant 
representation of Wales, with the 
abandonment of the proposed addi- 
tion to that of England, the claims 
of Scotland can be fully and legiti- 
mately met without adding to the 
present numbers, In the interest 
of Scotland, we deprecate in the 
strongest manner Mr Baxter’s un- 
fortunate and unjust attempt to 
satisfy Scotland at the expense 
of England ; and we earnestly hope 
that Scotch members as a body 
will repudiate his unauthorised in- 
tervention, which is eminently cal- 
culated to defeat the very object 
they have at heart by the odium 
it cannot fail to bring on all who 
support it. 

With these two exceptions, then, 
we are prepared to accept and ap- 
prove the main lines and provisions 
of the Redistribution Bill as being 
the wisest, safest, and most legiti- 
mate solution of the great problems 
raised by the equalisation of the 
county and borough franchise. The 
vital question, “How will they 
work ?” remains to be answered— 
and answered as it only can be, by 
time and experience. Praqmetion 
doctrinaires like Mr Trevelyan, 
and urban Radical politicians like 
Sir Charles Dilke, may vaticinate 
to their hearts’ content as to the 
inevitable results of the great po- 
litical revolution, to the accom- 
plishment of which, we readily 
admit, they have largely contrib- 
uted. It needed not, however, 
the 10th Satire of Juvenal to 
demonstrate the vanity of human 
wishes ; and timid Tories may re- 
assure themselves, in reading the 
tremendous prophecies of those 
exulting Ministers, by the reflec- 
tion that they are, after all, nothing 
more than the ebullient expression 
of their individual hopes and 
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wishes. We shall not, on the 
other hand, presume to specify 
any beneficial legislative results 
as likely to ensue from the adop- 
tion of the new representative 
system, but shall content ourselves 
with indicating the general effect 
and influence which it may be 
expected to have on the policy 
and destinies of the empire. 

We entirely differ from those 
who anticipate from the rule of 
the democracy in this country 
either a selfish insular or a doc- 
trinaire cosmopolitan policy. We 
see nothing in the past history or 
present tendencies of the British 
people to justify either anticipa- 
tion. From the days of the Plan- 
tagenets to our own, the people, 
with Saxon, Scandinavian, Nor- 
man blood coursing in their veins, 
have ever shown themselves — 
and eager to transgress their islan 
bounds, and follow their natural 
leaders on any quest, religious, 
warlike, commercial, or purely ad- 
venturous, to any part of the 
known or imagined globe. There 
is no pretence for saying that 
the sturdy soldiery who followed 
Richard Ceur de Lion to the Holy 
Land, or his successors ito France 
—that the adventurers who accom- 
panied Frobisher, Drake, and Ra- 
leigh on their romantic if ques- 
tionable expeditions—that the sol- 
diers of Marlborough and Granby, 
of Wellington and Raglan, or the 
sailors of Anson and Howe, of 
Rodney and Nelson, pressed as 
many of them were under circum- 
stances of atrocious cruelty and 
injustice,—according to present 
views, disliked or condemned the 
work they were called upon to per- 
form on any religious, political, or 
economical grounds. Nay, in the 
very struggle for American indepen- 
dence the great mass of the people 
of this country were as resolute 
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as the King himself to maintain 
what*they conceived to be their 
imperial rights, and to vindicate 
their claim to rule those boundless 
territories across the Atlantic. So, 
too, in the rise and creation of our 
Indian empire, had Clive and his 
compeers and successors not found 
in the temper and genius of their 
fellow-countrymen sympathy and 
co-operation, their capacity and 
courage would have accomplished 
no more enduring results than fol- 
lowed the brilliant achievements of 
Dupleix and Labourdonnais, The 
remarkable expansion of colonising 
enterprise which has characterised 
the last half-century is but a peace- 
ful development of the same spirit ; 
and recent events have shown how 
completely those politicians were 
deceived who imagined that they 
who remained at home no longer 
regarded those who had left their 
island home as members of the 
same empire, subjects of the same 
sovereign. No; the deeper we 
strike down to the roots of our 
national life, the more imperial 
shall we find the soil out of which 
they spring; and that imperial 
federation, which is now exercis- 
ing the thoughts and stirring the 
imagination of a few far-seeing 
statesmen and political philoso- 
hers, will receive an unexpected 
impetus and support from below. 
On the other hand, that doctrin- 
aire cosmopolitanism which consti- 
tutes the foreign policy of Mr 
Gladstone and modern Radical- 
ism, is equally alien to the genuine 
sentiments of the people. It was 
not to vindicate the abstract right 
of Servians or Bulgarians to gov- 
ern themselves that any large body 
of the people followed Mr Glad- 
stone’s Russian banner in 1877; 
it was the stories, true or false, of 
the atrocities inflicted upon them, 
which gave that unscrupulous ora- 


tor his power over popular opinion : 
and follies such as the restoration 


of Cetewayo to Zululand, the treat-. 


ment of the freebooting Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal as a well- 
ordered responsible State, and the 
assumption that our costly and 
sanguinary campaigns in Egypt 
are to end in nothing better than 
the precarious re-establishment of 
Tewfik on the throne of that 
country, separated by an imaginary 
line from the Soudan, will find, we 
are convinced, no toleration among 
the classes from which our sailors 
and soldiers, upon whom fell the 
weight and burden of those abnor- 
mal enterprises, are taken. Still 
less do we believe that the hard 
sons of toil will be satisfied wit 
the extinction, one by one, of the 
industries on which they depend 
for support, or reconciled to it by 
the abstract theories of the Board 
of Trade and the Cobden Club, 
It is satisfactory to notice that the 
first labour candidate who has 
been invited to stand for a purel 
working man’s constituency is Mr 
George Potter, who, whatever may 
be his political faults in other mat- 
ters, has the courage and good 
sense to adopt, in matters affecting 
industry and the colonies, a patri- 
otic and imperial policy ; and there 
is good reason to hope that through 
the increased number of count 
divisions a larger body of English 
and Scotch country gentlemen will 
appear at St Stephen’s in the new 
Parliament than in any which has 
assembled there since 1832. 
While, however, we thus take a 
cheerful view of the general spirit 
which will characterise and direct 
the revolutionised House of Com- 
mons, we are by no means insen- 
sible to the risks and dangers which 
beset so democratic a body as it 
will necessarily become. Passion, 
impatience, incapacity to see all 
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the bearings of a particular move- 
ment or measure, undue readiness 
to believe that which it wishes to 
believe, and an arrogant contempt 
for views antagonistic to its own— 
these constitute the principal dan- 
gers of the future House of Com- 
mons of the United Kingdom. 
These dangers, we believe, will be 
diminished by the operation of the 
single-membered system, and b 
the gradual reaction of our self- 

overned colonies on public opinion 
at home, which will in time exer- 
cise a stead ying effecton our domes- 
tic as well as our colonial and 
foreign policy. 

But when all proper allowance 
is made for these conservative in- 
fluences, it can hardly be doubted 
that the new constitution of the 
House of Commons will cast an 
additional burden on the restrain- 
ing and moderating functions of 
what Mr Lecky terms “ the other 
branches of the Legislature,” in a 
passage which merits careful atten- 
tion :— 

‘* The increasing democratic char- 
acter and the increasing strength of 
the House of Commons may make it 
impossible for it to co-operate with 
the other branches of the Legislature ; 
and the constant intervention of the 
House in the proceedings of the Ex- 
ecutive, and of the constituencies in 
the proceedings of the House, may 

rofoundly alter its character as a 
egislative body. Governments living 
from day to day, looking only for im- 
mediate popularity, and depending on 
the fluctuating and capricious favour 
of great multitudes who have no set- 
tled political opinions, may gradually 
lose all firmness and tenacity; and all 
power of muscular contraction, all 
power of restraining, controlling, or 
resisting,may thus pass out of the body 
politic,” * 


These grave and weighty words 
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of warning invest with peculiar in- 
terest and importance the recent 
action and future position of the 
House of Lords. ill it be im- 
possible, as Mr Lecky seems to 
fear, and sundry Radical orators 
hope, for the democratised House 
of Commons to co-operate with the 
hereditary House of Lords? The 
origin, progress, and end of the 
recent constitutional struggle seem 
to us to warrant a negative reply. 
The origin of the struggle was a 
demand on the part of the House 
of Lords to be consulted in any 
organic change even of the other 
legislative Chamber. In its pro- 
gress, not only was that demand 
ridiculed, but the very existence 
of the body making it was chal- 
lenged and threatened. In the end 
the demand was conceded, and the 
House of Lords has acquired a 
stronger hold in the esteem of the 
people, and increased influence in 
the councils of the State. 

If we were to qualify at all the 
general approval of the “peace 
with honour” which terminated 
the struggle, it would be on the 
ground that it has left the Radi- 
cal agitators the power of saying 
that the question of the House 
of Lords has not been finally de- 
cided, and that on the next con- 
venient opportunity—é. e., when- 
ever they again do their duty— 
it shall be reopened, and their 
independent existence destroyed. 
Language of that kind has, we 
notice with regret, been held even 
by so cautious a speaker as Mr 
Campbell-Bannerman. Now, had 
Mr Gladstone persevered, and 
brought the constitutional posi- 
tion of the House of Lords to a 
direct issue at the polling-booths, 
we are convinced an enormous 
majority would have declared in 
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favour of the existing Constitu- 
tion, and the question would have 
been set at rest for the remainder 
of this century. As it is, the con- 
stitutional party ‘must be on the 
alert, and prepared to defend the 
rights and independence of the 
hereditary Chamber whenever and 
by whomsoever attacked. 

Behind that august body stands 
the still more august figure of the 
hereditary head of the State—the 
Sovereign ; and the battle, waged 
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nominally in defence of the first; 
wiil practically determine in its 
result the fate of both institu 
tions. 

May the new electors and the 
new constituencies realise the gran- 
deur and the difficulty of their 
task, and by their prudence, self- 
control, and courage, reconcile the 
glorious traditions of the past with 
the institutions of the present and 
the developing empire of the 
future ! 
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